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Arter we had entered the house Wells continued his account of the 
proceedings at Aunt Pennefather’s. 

No sooner had the amiable mistress of the house recovered from her 
fainting fit, which held for some time, and was eventually overcome by 
the application of hartshorn and Eau de Cologne, the burning of feathers, 
the sprinkling of water, and all the established remedies recommended 
by the Humane Society for the restoration of hysterical ladies, than she 
screamed out the name of Millicent Maloney, in a tone emulating that 
of a peacock in anticipation of rain; but, although she had regained the 
use of her voice, her intellectual faculties continued in a lamentable state 
of obfuscation—her eyes rolled in every direction—her fists remained 
clenched—and the first coherent phrase which the anxious attendants 
could understand was this, ‘ Who the devil is it with ?’ 

Then it was the maid-servants looked at each other—then it was 
they began to feel a confidence that their suspicions were well founded, 
and that something very extraordinary had happened to Miss Millicent 
Maloney. 

“* Where is she?’ said the recovering Pennefather—‘ where is she? 
—I ask you all, where is she ?” 

*** She?’ said one. 

“ * Where?’ said another. 

“* * Where is who?’ cried a third. 

** Millicent—my child Millicent!’ said Miss Pennefather. 

**€ Child !’ said Mary. 

*¢ Child ? exclaimed Jenny. 

*“¢ Child!’ reiterated Susan. 

“€ Yes,’ faltered out Miss Pennefather—* my child—my niece—my 
young friend !’ 

‘“** The last time I saw her, Ma’am,’ said Susan, ‘ was a-going down 
the garden, just by the ewe-trees, towards the summer-house,’ 

*** When was that?’ said Miss Pennefather. 

** About ten o’clock this morning,’ said Susan. 

*“*Psha! Ridiculous!’ said her mistress. ‘ Didn’t she lunch with 
me at half-past one ?’ 

***T only said 

*** Stuff! Nonsense!’ exclaimed the lady. ‘Lift me up—raise my 
head. Where’s Philip? Where’s the note? Oh, here. What on earth 
shall I do—what shall I do ?? , 
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Hereabouts the unfortunate lady relapsed into a state of insensi- 
bility, and the note which she had previously clenched in her hand, and 
about which she evinced such earnest solicitude, fell from her grasp. 

*** Susan,’ said Mary, as it tumbled on the floor. 

***Mary,’ said Susan, nodding her head. 

“* Susan,’ said Jenny—‘ I say , 

Whereupon they began signalling to each other to take advantage 
of their mistress’s ‘absence’ to inform themselves of the contents of the 
billet. The sympathies of mischief and curiosity combined were at 
work, and, without the waste of another word, the domestic Graces of 
the unconscious Venus were busily occupied : one in greedily swallowing 
with her eyes the intelligence so anxiously coveted, and the other two 
grouped so as to prevent Miss Pennefather seeing what was going on 
if she should happen suddenly to open her swain-killing eyes. 

‘Susan took upon herself the active’and responsible part of the per- 
formance, and picking up the note, which they knew to be of Miss 
Maloney’s writing, and read, sotio voce, what follows :— 


** My pearest FRIEND, 

“Your constant and long-continued kindness to me makes it 
doubly painful to me to take the decided step which, nevertheless, I have 
resolved upon. I would not for the world oppose your.wishes or incur 
your displeasure; but the crisis is at hand, and therefore I am forced to 
act promptly. My heart is so devotedly attached and so immutably 
engaged to another, that it would be worse than hypocrisy even to per- 
mit your nephew to be introduced to me in the character of an avowed 
lover. Incases such as these, discussions only excite and promote angry 
feelings. I have made my own decision, and will abide o it, let what 
may be the consequences. Before this reaches you I shall have placed 
my fate beyond the chance of alteration—two days hence you shall 
have further particulars. In the mean time assure yourself that I am 
safe and happy, and always affectionately yours, 

© « Mituicent Maoney.’ 

“* That’s it, is it?’ said Mary, rubbing her mistress’s temples with 
Eau de Cologne. 

*** That’s it,’ rejoined Jenny, as she chafed her mistress’s hands ; 
‘and a pretty it, it is, too.’ 

*** Can you guess who?’ whispered Susan. 

“* Hush! Hem!—do you feel yourself a little better, Ma’am ?’ said 
Jenny, finding Miss Pennefather ‘ coming to,’ as she called it. 


*“* Jane,’ said Miss Pennefather, gasping for breath; ‘I never can 
be better. Tell me, where’s the note ?’ 


“* © Where’s the note, Susan?’ said Jane. 
** © What note?” said Susan. 
ne *Do you mean that bit of paper doubled up down there?” said 
ary. ; 

“ * Yes, child, yes!’ said Miss Pennefather; ‘ that’s it; give it me 
Do you know anything at all about it ?? 

*** Tt, Ma’am !’ said Mary. 

** © What, Ma’am ?’ said Susan. 

“** What do you mean, Ma’am ? said Jenny. 

“ * Why, about Miss Millicent’s going off,’ said Miss Pennefather. 
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“* Off? exclaimed Susan. 

“* © Going !” cried Mary. 

** * Going off!’ screamed Jenny. 

** * Off!’ repeated the lady. ‘ ‘This note tells me that she has left me 
—fled—run away, in short. But can nobody guess who the man is ?” 

“** Man!’ exclaimed the three maids at once. 

** * Yes—man !’ said Miss Pennefather emphatically. ‘ She is gone 
away with a man.’ 

*** Dear me!’ said Susan. 

** Oh dear!’ cried Jane. 

* * Oh, bless me!’ said Mary. 

“** Have you seen nobody about the house lately ? said Miss Penne- 
father. 

*** No,’ was the general reply, with an exception made by Susan, of 
John Bartram, the old man known as the ‘ helper,’ and who did the 
work of all the regular servants. 

*** Nonsense,’ said the lady. ‘Oh, no, no; there is some fly-away 
Irishman in the case, I have no doubt. Just like her mother—no care 
—no thought. What am Ito do with my poor nephew? What am 
I to say? How am I to excuse myself? I[ can’t dine—I can’t sit up. 
Susan, go and tell Simmons to give my love to Mr. Philip, and say I am 
too unwell to go down to dinner; beg him to dine, and—but then what 
will he think? You had better let Simmons tell him—no, go yourself 
—go yourself, and explain why I cannot dine with him. Say I shall, 
I hope, be better in the evening, and will talk over matters with him, 
and—if he should ask about Millicent, why—you know what I 
have told you, and so—make him understand—break it to him—it is 
better than trusting Simmons—besides, I cannot tell him myself. Oh, 
Millicent, Millicent—foolish, headstrong girl!’ ”’ 

Susan, of course, obeyed her mistress’s commands, yrs the 
mission to which she was appointed was, in fact, one of considerable 
delicacy and no little difficulty. Susan, who was an extremely pretty 
black-eyed girl, took the precaution, before she proceeded to the inter- 
view with the Lieutenant, to run into Miss Pennefather’s dressing-room 
in order to give her jetty ringlets a fresh twirl round her finger, and 
settle the little fanciful cap which she wore on her head. It is impos- 
sible to trace the exact current of female minds; but, however absurd 
it may appear, Susan, at the moment, felt the possibility of such a thing 
happening as the Lieutenant, being in the extremity of his despair 
for the loss of the mistress, drawn suddenly into violent admiration of 
the maid. 

Susan’s heart fluttered terribly as she approached the dining-parlour 
in which Merman had been “ left alone in his glory ;” Simmons having 
taken the precaution of having the “soup and fish” taken back to the 
kitchen to wait for further orders. Susan tapped at the door—a pre- 
cautionary habit sedulously inculcated in all decent families—the “ come 
in” of Lieutenant Merman brought her face to face with that distin- 
guished officer. 

When the door opened Merman was discovered standing with his 
back to the fire munching the piece of bread which had been deposited 
on the side of his plate, and which, in the then ravenous state of his 
appetite, he could no longer resist. 
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“*T beg your pardon, Sir,’ said Susan, dropping a sort of theatrical 
half-curtsey, ‘ but my mistress begs you will not wait dinner for her. 
She will come down in the evenin ob she hopes to be better.’ 

“ ¢ And Miss Maloney?’ said Merman, inquiringly. 

“ * Why, Sir,’ said Susan, colouring deeply, ‘ Miss Maloney, Sir,— 
is—that’s it, Sir-—’ 

‘* ¢ It !_-what ?” said the Lieutenant. 

“* Why, Sir,’ said Susan, ‘ that’s the reason my mistress is not well 
enough to come down.’ 

** * What ?’ again said the soldier. 

** © Miss Millicent, Sir, is gone out.’ 

*** Gone out!’ said Merman. 

** * Yes, Sir.’ 

*** What, in the snow?’ 

** © | don’t know, I’m sure, Sir,’ said Susan; ‘ but—she is gone.’ 

* * Alone?’ said Merman. 

** * T can’t say, Sir,’ said Susan; ‘ but my mistress seems to think 
not.” 

“« * Are we to wait till she returns?’ asked Merman. 

*** Oh dear no!’ said the maiden. ‘I believe, if you were, you'd 
have to wait a long time.’ 

‘** What do you mean?’ said Merman. ‘ Come here: tell me—is 
Miss Maloney gone on a visit, or , 

“ No, Sir,’ said Susan: ‘ don’t be angry, Sir; we all know what you 
are come here for, and so did Miss Millicent, and so, Sir,—don’t tell my 
Mistress that I told you all,—Miss Millicent has run away with some- 
body else ;—don’t be in a passion, don’t.’ 

** * Passion !’ exclaimed the Lieutenant. ‘ Of all things in the world 
that could have happened, it is to me the most delightful. I never saw 
her, and couldn’t care for her. Now, by Jove, 1 am free to choose 
whom I like.’ 

‘“** That’s very true, Sir,’ said Susan, biting her lips to make them 
redder than Lia | ‘The look which the pretty girl put on immediately 
reminded the Lieutenant that he was treating her more confidentially 
than, considering their relative positions, was either necessary or be- 
coming, by expressing in so unreserved a manner the satisfaction which 
he felt at the defection of his intended wife. 

** « My mistress begs you will eat your dinner, Sir,’ said Susan. 

“© T’ll endeavour,’ said Merman ; ‘ but give my love to her, and ask 
her if I may send her something ; and—will you tell the butler that 
I’m ready.’” 

Susan bobbed an assenting curtsey, and left the room perfectly satis- 
fied that her mistress’s nephew was not likely to die for love, at least 
upon the present occasion. 

It turned out in the sequel that Miss Millicent Maloney had left her 
heart in the Emerald Isle, and that the gentleman who had it in his 
Keeping had been summoned to England as soon as Miss Laura Penne- 
father had expressed her determination with regard to Merman. There 





was nothing objectionable about the lady’s favourite, except that 
worldly blemish—a want of fortune. And all Merman’s present 
anxieties were directed to the immediate conclusion of his affair with 
Fanny Wells, while his aunt’s irritation of feeling towards Millicent 
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continued, fearing, naturally enough, that time and her natural’ affec- 
tions would soften her anger and relax her resolution of cutting her off 
entirely. Here, however, the light infantry officer was defeated: Laura 
could forget and forgive, or rather it may be said she forgave because 
she could not forget ; and, at the termination of the Lieutenant’s visit, 
his aunt gave him to understand that if she remained in her present mind 
he would, at her death, receive a moiety of the sum intended for him 
if his marriage with Millicent had taken place. 

This made a vast difference in his position. The diminution of the 
amount of his expected fortune by one-half, the contingency, too, by 
which he was to run his life against that of a quiet, moderate lady of 
regular habits and a good constitution, were serious drawbacks: how- 
ever, all he could do under the circumstances he did, and the moment 
he was free, wrote to Wells, stating candidly all the circumstances of the 
case, and offering himself, such.as he was, for the acceptance of his 
daughter. 

It was in this position of affairs that Wells sought my advice and an 
opinion whether, considering that Merman had actually retired, and 
gone avowedly to marry another woman, Fanny could, consistently with 
the dignity of her character, receive him again, and consent to become 
his wife, because the other lady would not have him? 

The point, I admit, was one of considerable delicacy, but as far as I 
could see, or indeed suggest, it seemed to me most particularly to rest 
upon Wells’s objection to the change of fortune, and Fanny’s feelings 
towards the Lieutenant: at all events, my proposition was, that if Wells 
was himself not hostile to the marriage for financial reasons, Fanny 
should be left entirely to herself to decide according to her wishes and 
inclinations. 

Mrs. Wells was outrageously indignant at the proposition, which she 
considered in the light of a downright insult, and did not hesitate to 
appropriate to the absent officer the epithets of “ fortune-hunter,”’ 
** coxcomb,”’ and “ impudent fellow.”” Fanny, however, did not join in 
the cry against him, but maintained that all he did was perfectly disin- 
terested, and that he had consented to give her up only to save her from 
the necessity of making sacrifices, and exposing herself to difficulties and 
inconveniencies which she was ready to encounter for the sake of her 
dear Philip. With great dutifulness, however, she declared her willingness 
to be guided by her father, a proof of her obedience which lost some of 
its merit in my eyes, from knowing which way it was most probable the 
Rector would decide, when there was a prospect of marrying off a 
daughter. 

Things were thus proceeding, when, having forewarned poor Harriet 
of the dangerous state of Tom Falwasser’s health, I anxiously awaited 
the arrival of intelligence from Sniggs. With the morning came worse 
accounts of the boy, and by the post came the following letter from his 
elder sister :— 


“ Montpelier, Bath. 


“ Dear Uncte.—Pappy is most anxious to hear about Tom, and 
wondered why you did not write; but when I told him you did not 
know where to direct to him, he was quite satisfied: pray let him hear 
about my brother, Pappy has got the pretty cottage Mrs. Brandyball 
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talked of next to our school, and seems very happy. Mrs. Brandyball 
is very attentive and kind to him, and very good to us; indeed, neither 
Jane nor I do anything but what we please. We are mostly in at the 
cottage, for Pappy likes us to be as much with him as we can. Pappy 
says that when from gets well he is to come tous here, and then perhaps 
after the Easter holidays we shall all go to some other place, for I should 
not be very much surprised if our governess was to give up her school. 
Pappy says it must be so fatiguing to her, and thinks that she would 
ave quite enough to do to superintend the education of me and Jane. 
“ T hope dear aunty and the little boy are quite well, and dear Fanny 
and Bessy. I should be delighted to hear from the latter. Give my 
love, and Jane sends hers. one desires to be kindly remembered, 
and hopes you will let him hear soon. 
** Yours, dear Uncle, affectionately, 


“ Kate FALWASSER.” 


I was not in a humour to think much of myself. when I received this 
despatch, for my mind was fully occupied with the fate of poor Tom ; 
but certainly, as the communication—by proxy—of an affectionate 
brother, the self-proposed godfather of my child, his infant nephew, 
never was anything less satisfactory. To expect Cuthbert to have 
exerted himself to the extent of favouring me with an autograph letter 
Might have been too much, but to find no word, no syllable from him, 
allusive to my wife or child, or his intentions respecting his sponsorial 
poemew nor indeed any hint or expression tending to make me fancy 

occupied the smallest share of his attention, was beyond my expec- 
tation. That it was painful I admit, and if I had been in a state to 
think about it, it would have awakened a thousand feelings, which per- 
haps.it was as well should not be called into play. It was evident that 
Mrs. Brandyball’s influence was rapidly increasing, and the artless man- 
ner in which Kate mentioned the probability of her giving up the fatigue 
of general tuition, to devote her time and talents to the exclusive im- 
provement of my two half nieces, convinced me that all my worst anti- 
cipations were eventually to be realised. 

To Harriet I merely communicated the fact that I had heard from 
Cuthbert—for I could not venture to apprize her of the nature of his 
letter. She, dear soul, was so full of kindness, so feelingly alive to my 
interests, and had devoted herself so entirely for my sake to Aim, that I 
am sure she would feel deeply and bitterly the tone and spirit of Kate’s 
letter. In fact, I do not think, since the day of my beloved mother’s 
death, a day always present to my memory, I ever felt so perfectly 
miserable as on this. 

With one o’clock—the hour of luncheon—came Sniggs, and his 
report was such as to convince me that no hope remained of saving the 
boy ; it then struck me that I would wait until the event occurred, and 
ag bk | afterwards start for Bath to break the news to Cuthbert; 
then I resolved upon writing, anticipating in my letter the worst which 
might happen. Sniggs worried me with technicalities, and the smell 
of the camphor with which he was highly perfumed reminded me of the 
danger likely to be incurred by his visit; for although the whole esta- 
blishment had been rendered proof against the infection, still the baby 
was yet unarmed, and when I saw him deliberately sit down to help 
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himself to cold fowl and tongue, and ask the servant for some hot potato 
and cold- butter, my patience was severely tested. 

Yet why should I have been vexed and irritated? What was poor 
Tom Falwasser to him? He was his patient, and promised to be a 
valuable one, had his recovery excited his father-in-law’s gratitude—but 
else Tom, uninteresting as it must be confessed he was while in health, 
interested not my worthy friend the apothecary more than any other 
lout who might be put under his care for cure. Sniggs evidently en- 
joyed his repast, and from him I learned that Daly had actually left 
Blissfold ; the state of mind in which he found the Rector and myself, 
and the unceremonious manner in which we felt absolutely compelled to 
turn him out, had determined him no doubt to quit a place, the hospi- 
tality of which could not have appeared to him in any very favourable 
light. It was, however, a seasonable relief to me to be assured of his 
absence. All that I had to reproach myself with was, the not having 
taken a favourable opportumity to inquire if any pecuniary aid would be 
essentially serviceable to him. I consoled myself, however, upon this 
point with the belief that if he felt himself at any time “ hard run ” he 
would make no scruple in applying to me for assistance. 

** Gad!” said Sniggs, “* this is an awkward job—Master Tom’s dying 
at my house—infectious disease—keep away patients—never had such 
a thing happen to me before—odd circumstance—deuced unlucky.” 

** Jt is, indeed,” said I, thinking at the same time of the two bottles 
of cherry brandy. 

** You know Dr. Fuz by sight,” said Sniggs, still eating—* the old 
man at Bassford—retired from practice now; did live here five-and- 
twenty years ago—comes to church sometimes—sits in the chancel 
opposite the Rector—he had a patient in Ais house—did I ever tell you 
that, Sir ?”? 

** T think not,’’ said I, in a tone which ought to have induced a belief 
that I did not particularly wish to hear it then. 

** Deuced odd,”’ said my friend. ‘ Fuz was riding home one night 
from visiting, and was stopped by a highwayman—things now getting 
out of fashion. ‘ Money or your life!’ said the fellow. Fuz pulled up 
—a man who had saved so many other lives instinctively desired to 
preserve his own. ‘ Don’t abuse me, Sir—you shall have all I have got.’ 
Dark as it was, the remotest recesses of the Doctor’s pockets were hunted ~ 
in order to satisfy the rapacity of the robber, and twenty guineas, a ten 
pound note, a few shillings, and a gold watch, were delivered to. the 
marauder, who, making the Doctor a graceful bow, wished him a good 
evening and went his way. FFuz—fond of money as he was, and deeply 
regretting his watch, the heir-loom of the Fuzzes—put spurs to bis 
horse, which, as George Colman says, 


‘—-—— was indeed a very sorry hack, 
But that’s of course, . 
For what’s expected from a horse 

With an apothecary on his back ?’ 


He! he! he! So, away Fuzas hard as he could with such caval 
—reaches home—rushes into the arms of Mrs. F., and bids her than 
Providence that he is returned safe and sound, although deprived of his 
gold, silver, notes, watch, and ornamental appendages. 
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‘“«¢ What are ornaments compared with your life?’ exclaimed the 
affectionate female Fuz. ‘1 do thank Providence—think no more of 
the money, love—it is, as they say, only mounting twenty or thirty 
pair of stairs next week, and it will all return.’+ ‘And after this sweet 

ley they sat themselves down to supper. 

“t Scarcely had they entered fully into the enjoyment of the sociable 
meal before a loud ringing at their gate aroused them from their com- 
forts. 

** ©] know what it is,’ said Fuz ; ‘ Mrs. Rattletrap is——’ 

** What, I can’t say,” said Sniggs, “ for the rest of the Doctor’s sup- 
position was cut short by the entrance of one of the servants, who an- 
nounced that a gentleman had been fired at by a highwayman not a 
quarter of an hour before, and severely wounded. His horse, from 
which he had fallen, had escaped, and two labourers who had found him 
lying on the ground groaning heavily had brought him direct to the 
Doctor’s door. | 

“ Up jumped the Doctor, out he ran, and there sure enough found a gen- 
tleman bleeding and looking excessively pale ; he had him carried into one 
of the parlours, and laid upon a sofa—his coat was taken off, and upon 
examination it appeared that he had received a gun-shot wound in his left 
arm—the ball however had passed clean through, marvellously escaping 
the heart of the sufferer, who, it was evident to the learned Fuz, was 
rendered senseless by the fall from his horse rather than the effects of 
the shot. The Doctor, who was one of the most humane of men, first 
bled his patient, and then when the gentleman was sufficiently re- 
covered to comprehend the extent of his care and hospitality, told him 
that he could not think of letting him stir out that night, and had ac- 
cordingly ordered a bed to be got ready for him. The wounded stranger 
was quite overpowered by the courtesy of his doctor. 

* * Sir,’ said Fuz, ‘ it is not mere common-place civility that I offer. 
It isa duty I owe to Providence, Sir;—the villain who wounded you 
robbed me, Sir, not half an hour before, within twenty yards of the same 
place; if I had happened to deny him, or to have had nothing about 
me, gad, Sir, | might have been shot instead of you.’ 

“* * Very probably, Sir,’ said the gentleman, ‘I believe it is very bad 
policy to make any resistance—somebody is sure to suffer.’ 

“** Oh,’ said Fuz, ‘ that’s very true; but the highwayman sometimes 
gets the worst of it.’ 

“* * Yes,’ said the patient, ‘ but I shall never try my hand again that 
way ; however, your kindness, Sir, has been most seasonably bestowed, 
and I hope to be able to show you how very sensibly I feel it.’ 

““* Don’t mention it, Sir,’ said Fuz; ‘ don’t fatigue yourself with 
talking—lean on me—I will show you the way to your room ;—you will 
find everything comfortable, I hope. I shall os you some gruel with 
a leetle very old Lisbon in it—Mrs. Fuz’s favourite tipple—and a leetle 
dry toast, and then you will get a comfortable night, as I hope, and in 
the morning I shall have the happiness of presenting you to Mrs. F., 
and in two or three days all will be well again.’ 

“‘ It should be observed,” continued Sni “ not that I mean to 


question my old predecessor’s philanthropy, but it és Pte 








thing might have had its effect—that, when he removed th s 
coat and waistcoat, he—accidentally of course—perceived a g of 
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sterling coin in one of the pockets of the latter garment, which’ gave 
the provident Doctor a good, or rather a golden opinion of his chance 
customer, and seemed fully to justify the resistance which he had made 
to the highwayman’s attatk. 

“*¢ T can never thank you sufficiently,’ said the patient, as he toiled 
his: way to the room appropriated to his use. Arrived at the apartment, 
the Doctor’s own man was in attendance to assist and undress the 
opulent stranger. 

*** And now,’ said Fuz, ‘ now, my dear Sir, when you are comfortably 
in bed, and would like the gruel I spoke of, do as Lady Macbeth did— 
‘ Strike upon the bell,’ 
and I will bring ‘ the drink’ myself. There is something in your 
misfortune and my escape which specially binds me to you—so do as I 

prescribe.’ 

“* Indeed, Sir,’ said the gentleman, * your kindness is far beyond 
anything I could have expected from a stranger.’ 

Sif Not a word about it, Sir,’ said Fuz; ‘ you see I act upon the best 
principle. You were a stranger, and I have taken you in.’ 

“ Well,” said Sniggs, “ the bell was struck—the gruel was taken— 
the patient shook the Doctor’s hand, and they parted. The Doctor 
entreating the patient if he should feel the wound uneasy or any feverish 
symptoms should annoy him during the night, to ring his bell and sum- 
mon him to his apartment. 

“ What Fuz said to Mrs. F. in that season of perfect ingenuousness 
which is comprised in the half-hour after retiring to rest, I know not,” 
continued Sniggs, ‘* but the chances are that he congratulated himself 
upon having what he called formed a connexion; he spoke with ad- 
miration of the manner of his guest, and certainly did not omit to sub- 
stantiate all his favourable opinions by a reference to the contents of his 
sinister waistcoat-pocket-— 

* Gold is the strength, the sinews of the world ; 
The health, the soul, the beauty most divine ; 
A mask of gold hides all deformities,— 
Gold is heaven’s physic, life's restorative.’ 
So says Dekker, and so thought Fuz. 

‘* Well, Sir,” said Sniggs, “‘ the patient slept soundly—no bell rang. 
Fuz was equally at his ease, nor did he wake till nine. Up he gets— 
dresses with the nicest precision—and down to his patient in the best bed- 
room—taps at the door—no answer—taps again—still mute—‘ Gad ! 
he’s dead !’? muttered Fuz; ‘ tetanus, by Jove.’ In he bolts—rushes 


to the bed—there was the nest, but the bird was flown. What did it . 


mean ? what could it mean?—where was he? what was he? In the 
midst of his confusion, Fuz threw his eyes upon a neat small table 
covered witha red cloth, whereon were deposited an inkstand, portfeuille, 
and all the other implements for writing, upon which lay a note, without 
a superscription, which, being directed to nobody, might be meant for 
anybody. This Fuz opened, and thus he read :— 

*** Dear Sir,—I shall never forget your kindness. I felt it neces- 
sary to relieve you of my presence as soon as possible. You are much 
too good a. fellow to suffer. Under the pillow of my bed you will find 
twenty guinea#and a ten pound note ; accept them without scruple, for 
they are your own; and in order further to show my sense of gratitude, 


a 
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I beg to add, that if will take the trouble to walk to the second 
field on the right hand beyond the turnpike, you will find your watch, 
chain, and seals stuck into a hay-stack which stands in the corner of it. 
I have to apologize for not having wound it up. I do not regret my 
wound, for if the two worthies who shot me last night had been as good- 
natured as you, I should never have had the pleasure of your acquaintance, 
and you would never have got your own property back as a fee. Yours.’ 

** * Gad so !’ cried the Doctor, ‘ this isstrange!’ ‘The Doctor, however, 
did not lose much time before he lifted the pillow and found his money, 
and the first thing he did after he had breakfasted was to walk to the 
hay-stack and recover his watch. Wasn’t that a good joke ?” 

** Yes,”’ said I, having mechanically listened to the narrative. 

* But,” continued he, having completely anatomized the chicken, “ I 
must be off again. You shall hear in an hour—and another bulletin 
before post-time.”’ 

“ If it ends fatally,” said I, “I shall go to my brother—that I am 
resolved upon.”’ 

In this determination Sniggs strengthened me; and as sooff as he 
had left the house, I went to Harriet, in order to prepare her for my 
departure. Mrs. Wells had, for the first day since my wife’s confinement, 
left her and gone to the Rectory accompanied by Fanny, so that I. had 
an opportunity of talking over our family matters without interruption ; 
and since Harriet had now recovered sufficient strength to discuss the 
several points which appeared to press, it was a great comfort to me to find 
her views of the future characterized by the same sweet, mild, and generous 
spirit which she had uniformly displayed in what I now began to fear 
might have been our brightest days. My anticipations with regard to 
my brother’s conduct after the death of Tom seemed perfectly to agree 
with those of my wife; we felt that he was estranged from us, and that 
nothing was wanting but such an event as this to sever entirely the 
bonds between us. 

“What does it signify, Gilbert ?” said Harriet ; “ we have a larger 
house than we want: a cottage will answer our purpose, and a plain, 
nice little garden will do just as well, without all this ground, and these 
hothouses, and pineries, and luxuries. Oh no, dear; so Jong as we 
have health we shall have happiness; and, after all, Gilbert, we shall 
be more independent.” 

**Come,”’ said I, “we will not make up our minds yet to the reality 
of our reverses: it is quite right, when one does depend upon the will 
of others, to be prepared for the worst ; and you delight me by the way 
in which you bend to the coming wave. Still, I will not suffer myself 
to think so ill of Cythbert’s head or heart as even yet entirely to believe 
that we shall need-to practise our philosophy.”’ 

Thus I said ; but did not fee/ as secure as I wished my poor love to 
imagine I did. 

hile these things were passing at Ashmead, other affairs were in 
progress at the Rectory. Merman, who, to do him justice, was sin- 
cerely attached te Fanny, had followed his letter, and was actually 
ensconced in his old lodgings in Blissford within a few hours after Wells 
received it. Of this fact he apprised the worthy Rector, and it was in 
consequence of these pons measures that Mrs. Wells and her daughter 
had gone home to deliberate and to decide. 
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It is impossible for me to say what were the arguments adduced pro 
and con, or who chiefly advocated the cause of the Lieutenant; but, as 
I have already stated, the moment I heard that offended pride and true 
love were to be put in opposite scales, and that Miss Fanny was to 
hold the beam, I entertained very little doubt which would prepon- 
derate. 

I ought, perhaps, to mention that Miss Millicent Maloney had not 
been heard of by Mrs. Pennefather at the time of the Lieutenant’s 
departure—a circumstance which induced her affectionate friend to 
believe that the companion of her flight was not altogether so unex- 
ceptionable as she had hoped, It turned out, moreover, that the young 
lady’s maid, Gibson, did not accompany her ; but, on the contrary, was 
perfectly ignorant of her flight. Miss Maloney having sent her on an 
errand to the neighbouring town, desiring her to wait there for her, she 
did wait until so long after the usual dinner hour at home, that she 
fancied she must have made some mistake, and then returned; and, as 
she said herself, “the very first syllable as ever she heard of Miss 
Milly’s going was from Susan when she came into the house.” 

Nobody in the neighbourhood had seen Miss Maloney out in the 
afternoon, either alone or with anybody else; no horses had been 
ordered from, nor come to any of the inns in the town, nor to the alehouse 
in the village, nor had any carriage passed through since the morning. 
Where, how, when, and with whom the young lady had migrated still 
therefore remained a mystery. 

Not so the termination of the proceedings at the Rectory; for, hear- 
ing the approach of visitors across the lawn somewhere about four o’clock, 
I looked out and beheld four familiar faces, ‘‘ wreathed in smiles,’’ 
looking up at the windows of Harriet’s room. They belonged to the 
Rector and his lady, who walked first, and to sie Wells and Lieu- 
tenant Merman, who followed arm-in-arm, just as happy and sociable 
as if nothing had ever happened to ripple the course of their true love. 

I welcomed the young couple—for now they were avowedly a pair— 
and shook my future brother-in-law by the hand, with a determination 
to make the best of it, and silently wishing that the service of his coun- 
try might require his presence in some field of glory far from the quiet 
plains of Ashmead. 

It was now drawing near post time, and I was waiting most im- 
patiently for Sniggs, or a despatch from him, in order to regulate my 
proceedings. It was just five, and I grew dreadfully uneasy, and began 
to pace up and down my library, when the door opened and the servant 
gave me a note from Sniggs, sealed with black wax. My fingers trem- 
bled as I opened it. Opened, however, it was, and I read: 


* Dear Sir, 
“The boy is less feverish, and I think things look better. 
You shall see me this evening. * Yours, 
“S. Sniaes.” 


This unexpected report, of course, decided my stay ; and, accordingly, 
i wrote to Cuthbert a detailed account of Tom’s progress, and tao 
have enclosed Snigg’s last hope-giving note, but I was sure that the 
word “‘ boy”’ would have excited all my brother’s ire, and given an idea 
of neglect and carelessness in our proceedings, so I copied it, leaving 
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the fact and substituting the word patient for the less respectful mono- 
syllable which I found in the original. 

I confess I was quite delighted with the bulletin, worded, as it might 
have been ; for, when the crisis seemed to be so evidently at hand, 
eyery cross word I had uttered with regard to young Falwasser seemed 
to rise up in judgment against me, although when he was well I scarcely 
ever saw a human being I hated so much. 

We are strange creatures, and I, perhaps, one of the oddest; how- 
ever, I ate my dinner with a better appetite than I expected; and after 
it was over, drank, conjointly, the healths of Fanny Wells and Lieu- 
tenant Philip Merman, This seemed strangest of all, 


THE CHILD AT PLAY WITH A WATCH. ° 


BY MRS. OSGOOD, 


Arr thou laughing at Time in thy sweet baby-glee? 
Will he pause on his pinions to frolic with thee? 

Oh! show him those shadowless, innocent eyes, 

That smile of bewilder’d and beaming surprise,— 

Bid him look on that cheek, where thy rich hair reposes, 
Where dimples are playing “ bo-peep ” with the roses! 
His wrinkled brow press with light kisses and warm, 
And clasp his rough neck in thy soft-wreatbing arm ! 
Perhaps thy infantine and exquisite sweetness 

May win him for once to delay in his fleetness. 
Then—then, would I keep thee, my beautiful child! 
Thy blue eyes unclouded, thy bloom undefiled, 

With thy innocence only, to guard thee from ill 

In life’s sunny dawning—a lily-bud still! 

Laugh on, niy own Ellen! His voice, which to me 
Gives a warning so solemn, makes music for thee ; 
And while I at those sounds feel the idler’s annoy, 
Thou hear'st but the tick of the pretty gold toy ! 

His smile is upon thee, my blessed, my own! 

Long, long may it be ere thou feelest his frown. 

And oh! may his tread, as he wanders with thee, 
Light and soft as thine own little fairy step be ; 

And still through all seasons, in storms and fair weather, 
May Time and my Ellen be playmates together ! 
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LUNACY IN FRANCE.—NO, IV, 


‘I was’ fortunate for Irenée that his permanent retreat was the 
monastery of the Camalduli de la Corona: he will never leave it for 
another ; for its solemn beauty grew on his fancy, and on his heart; 
and made the one more brilliant, and the other more serene: “ on a 
height amid ancient forests, its loneliness does not weary; it has the 
freshness of immortality. The air is very pure.” The recluse, who, 
like this man, is of a fine and gentle nature, is scarcely conscious of the 
little, ceaseless, ineffable influences of the scenes where his passionless 
life is gliding away. The Aliené, in the asylum of I very, with his piano, 
his sports, his lovely walks, has more hourly mercies and voices on his 
spirit than many a solitary in the wilderness. ‘I am planting flowers 
on my children’s grave,”’ said a lady, as she stooped over a little lonely 
bed in the garden, that was touched by no hand save her own; “ there 
are none so beautiful ;”? here she came almost every evening to mourn 
and talk as if to her lost ones.. Was not her spirit, warped as it was, 
happier than that of a solitary monk whom we visited? around his 
desert walls, no tree or herb grew: but its flat roof was a garden of 
flowers ; he watered them at sun rise and set, and in the summer at 
noon also; “ this is my little world of beauty and comfort,” he said ; 
“ but for my garden I should be miserable.’ It was all the fruit of his 
own taste and labour. The garden of the Camalduli was poor in com- 
parison to that of Monte Giove, the first retreat of Iren¢e, on whose 
hyacinths, tulips, ranunculus, &c., he dwells in his letters: but the 
Florentine solitude had other features, better suited to his rich imagina- 
tion ; alike free from the fogs of Ancona, and the extreme heats of the 
Canonica de Lodi; in its noble forests there was a companionship, and 
in their often savage recesses a wildness and sublimity that was dear to 
the contemplative mind. A few miles distant was a retreat of hermits, 
followers of St. Remualdo, whose hardships were so great as to cause 
them often to die piecemeal; the novices rarely survived many winters. 
He was not a slave to the superstitions of his church ; still less so to its 
fiercer austerities: he had warred early with real sufferings and despair, 
and could not now be a self-tormentor ; he had read mankind well, yet 
indulgently, in camps, and in the more subtle conflicts of luxurious and 
refined society: monasticism could not now make him intolerant, 
selfish, or stern. Yet his spirit gradually obtained a quiet ascendancy 
over that of his brethren: they were proud of his genius and his elo- 
quence ; he made less pretensions to exalted piety than many among 
them, whose forte it was; they felt also the influence of that simplicity 
of soul that interests alike in the monastery and the salon, which makes 
words, thoughts, and looks all flow, or seem to flow, feelingly and natu- 
rally; this had been his characteristic through life. nd when this 
simplicity and candour are united to an enthusiasm of temper, are they 
not irresistible? He had ever found them so in the world, and now, 
in the Camalduli, it was beautiful to see how they bore him above the 
mulignity and jealousy of some, calmed the rivalry of others, and made 
“* the rough places plain.” 

His next letter is in the following year, for he was permitted by his 
Superior to write but rarely, a privation he seems to fecl, but does not 
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complain of it:—‘ My mother, I have read in the life of St. Remualdo, 
his great solicitude for his ts’ conversion. I admire him for this, 
though not for some other things: the rules he instituted, and which he 
obeyed, were too severe. There are among our religious a few who 
seek to die to the affections of our nature, and talk of their families, 
whom they have left for ever, without being moved, as if the remem- 
brance was injurious to their spirituality. God has not made me thus, 
and be assured I will never try to make myself thus. If a portion, and 
I do not doubt it, of our happiness in heaven is to meet those we love 
there, is the Camalduli a more holy or spiritual place than paradise, 
that these thoughts and memories must not be indulged in in it? 

“ I suppose you still have the same parties in which I used to find so 
much pleasure, and sought to amuse you by my repartees. I must 
confess I never knew what ennui was in them and in your society. 
Five times a-year our rules permit us to have a little féte: this day we 
go forth from our hermitage into the country to visit some religious 
and return in the evening. Our Superior intends, by these recreations, 
to recompense us for the austerities of the rest of the year. And thou, 
my mother, hast always the society of my father and brother. I dwell 
upon all your affection, and the little efforts often successfully made to 
amuse you. Often in my cell I think I should love to amuse you now: 
I have learned much in the years we have been separated ; and I know 
that you would listen to me now as you used todo. I have been lis- 
tened to by men who were the wits of the age, and by women of beauty 
and genius, and since by saints and fathers, the glory of our church: 
but never did this give me the pleasure as when you heard me. M 
voice is not changed: you used to say it was sweet; its tones are sti 
the same, at least so they appear to me. At this season the nights are 
so beautiful and cool, after a sultry day, that I often sit up till matins, 
and then you fill my thoughts ; and sometimes, as if you heard me, I talk 
aloud about things which I ought not now to talk of. And then I have 
need of a half-hour of mental prayer, to compose my thoughts, before I 
can sing matins. I am not permitted to write to you but twice a-year. 

“Sr. [RENEO.” 


Perhaps the Superior perceived that the frequent indulgence of this 
correspondence was not good for a hermit of the Camalduli; that in 
these thoughts and remembrances there was much of the world’s soft- 
ness. In confession the latter was too candid to conceal them from his 
spiritual chief. He scarcely found a kindred spirit within the walls: 
in his letters he never mentions a single recluse with attachment ; they 
did not understand his spirit—in its elevation and aspirings they could 
not sympathise. They were mostly an easy, cheerful set of men, enjoy- 
ing their little fétes and privileges, and kind to the guests who visited 
their impressive home. It was not for such a state that Iren¢e sought 
the Camalduli. In his fine and en ing enthusiasm, his wild imagin- 
ings, his love of literature, he stood alone: there could be little commu- 
nion of intellect with the other hermits: and this was at times a heavier 
solitude to bear than that of the walls that inclosed him. There were in 
the convent-life many lonely hours, many feeble and many restless ones, 
when the face of a man, after one’s own heart, with whom to measure 
thought with thought, and sorrow with sorrow, would be as that of an 
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angel. Even in the world we cannot do without this companionship ; 
and in the monastery, where we are to dwell always, till we rest in the 
little cemetery in the garden or the wild—if God vouchsafe us nota 
friend, we are desolate indeed. In no part of Bunyan’s allegory is his 
knowledge of the heart more exquisite than when Christian, in the 
“ dark valley of the shadow of death,” suddenly hears, amidst his con- 
flicts and terrors, the voice of one behind him, a chosen spirit, who was 
to be his companion till death. 

There were seasons when the Camalduli was a place of shadows: 
when fearful musings troubled Irencée ; more particularly during the fasts 
in the winter. His besetting sins were not those of the passions but of 
the mind—as fastidiousness, vanity, a thirst of the applause of men ; 
austerities were no cure for such infirmities. But even in the dead of 
winter, ** the bread and water eaten on the ground, the naked feet, the 
severe vigils,’ every Friday, could scarcely be formidable to a soldier of 
Napoleon, who had passed two years in a Russian prison. The fastings 
which were sorest were not those of the frame, but of the spirit, which 
then strove to bind itself as with fetters of iron; but it refused to be 
bound. 

How hard it is to imprison a luxuriant fancy, a lively intellect, whose 
issues, mingling with holier things, seem to the delicate conscience to 
render them of the colour of blood! and self-accusings rise, till the 
heart faints beneath its own bitterness. He had a friend, some years 
previous, who was resolved to share his retirement wherever he went: 
this was the ecclesiastic who went with him from Avignon to Marseilles, 
to embark for Italy: in the voyage to Leghorn they suffered shipwreck 
on the coast, which he describes in his first letter to his mother, but the 
details were too long for insertion. Several of the passengers and crew 
were drowned ; he and his companion struggled to the land on a piece 
of the wreck, with the loss of all their clothes, money, &c. The eccle- 
siastic was cruelly wounded and bruised against the beach: near the 
place where they were cast ashore was a wretched hamlet of fishermen’s 
huts: in one of these the wounded man lingered several days, destitute 
of medical aid, and of every comfort. Irenée watched the ebbings of his 
life, for he was greatly loved by this man, who had counselled him to go 
into Italy, and whose temper and character resembled his own. The 
survivor felt the loss bitterly: he saw him die, in great anguish, on a 
mat laid on the squalid floor; and helped to bear him to his grave, that 
was dug in a retired spot near the hamlet: there was no chapel or ce- 
metery within a day’s journey. 

Time flies in monasteries faster than in the homes of love and pride: 
there is so little to mark its passage, or bid it linger on the memory: 
the glory of autumn was fled from the woods and heights of the Camal- 
duli: the winter had set in severely. 


“ December.—The time is come when I am permitted to write again : 
it is my only letter. I have never written to my uncle the Marshal, nor 
my father or brother, nor one of my old friends. My Superior does not 
sufficiently consider this. When I cannot write you, during so many 
months, there is no one to whom I can pour forth the multitude of m 
thoughts and feelings. In your last letter you ask me if I am sti 
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: be assured that I am so: though the gaiety and t peace of 
Hy years here are not conatantly With me now: ey are much 


n. 

“This is a fearful night. I have sat some time at the window of my 
cell watching it, and listening to the moan of the tempest and the tor- 
rent in the glen beneath: the blasts sweep from the mountains, and 
through the forests of ancient pines, which send forth awful sounds. 
You have travelled in Italy in your youth, and you, will imagine that 
these solemn woods, and cliffs, and black abysses of the Apenniné, are 
terrific on such a night as this. Within our walls there is a death-like 
calm. Iam too excited to seek repose, like the other hermits, and will 
spend the time till matins in writing to you. 

“The night is so dark that nothing can be discerned, except fur a 
few moments when the clouds are broken by the wind, and a deadly 
gleam falls on the heights, and forests, and the walls of the Camalduli. 
I cannot withdraw my eyes from these gleams of light, for there is some- 
thing woeful in them, as if they fell on a lost and struggling world. 
I remember that so looked the waters on the night of our shipwreck, so 
ghastly white were the waves over the dying, and over the mangled 
body of my dear companion. 

“IT had written thus far when I could no longer bear the sounds of 
the storm, and I went into the church to calm my feelings, on which 
the visit of this morning had left a deep sadness. The four chapels 
within the church—its whole body—and each of the altars——were illu- 
mined by a great number of tapers, for it was a high festival. Several 
of our paintings are of great beauty. I looked earnestly on them ; for 
there fell a freshness and glory on the beatified and holy men, who 
sought here, like myself, a refuge from the world; and [ thought that 
hereafter I should perhaps be placed beside them, perhaps for a like, 
though far inferior, unction of piety, and with a like heavenly expression 
of features. I fell on my knees before my guardian saint: gleams of 
joy darted to my spirit, and the smile on his lips seemed to say ‘as I 
am, so shalt thou be.’ I returned to my cell; and now I will tell you 
the event of this morning which so distressed me. I was sent to give 
extreme unction to one of the novices in the hermitage of St. Remualdo, 
who requested it at my hands. It is some miles up the mountain, in a 
fri htful solitude, covered by mists during great part of the winter ; the 
cells and chapel are very ancient, hewn out of the rock ; there are no 
trees to shelter them from the inclement winds. A hermit conducted 
me to the cell of the novice, who was laid on a miserable bed on the 
floor ; a fire of charcoal, for the cell was very cold, was placed near the 
bed, an indulgence only allowed in extremity. I had been here twice 
before; but it was in the summer. The dying man was very young, 
about my age when I fled from home; he had also forsaken his home 
and parents to devote himself to God. I cannot tell you what a sym- 
pathy I instantly felt for him ; he was dying, friendless, and in misery 
as to outward comforts—and he was the only son of his mother. He 
conjured me, ‘n confession, to acquaint her with his death. His body 
was emaciated to such a degree that it seemed to be little more than 
skin and bone; his hands were like those of the newly dead, as thin 
and as strangely white; his eyes had the wild and beautiful lustre 
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which is 80 remarkable in those who die young, from extrethe penatice 
and wasting emotion. I have seen it in more than one religious. He 
had possessed, like myself, a great share of natural vivacity; but this 
spirit was almost subdued by austerities, far severer than I have ever 
ractised. The second year of his noviciate was not yet ended when 
sank beneath exquisite hardships and studies. ‘The latter,’ he said, 
*he had loved too much,’ as he saw my eye wander to the many volumes 
on the walls of the cell. He seemed to speak sadly, and I said he had 
no cause for gloom. | 

*** Sadness is not sorrow, St. Ireneo,’ he said; ‘when we know the 
future will soon be bright, we can afford to be sad for a short time. I 
was naturally joyous and gay; but since I have been here I have loved 
sadness better. I did not want joy: mine has been a swift, a sublime 
passage. Next to my salvation (and if I sinned, St. Ireneo, it is here— 
O tell me) my intellect has been my glory. I cared not for the body ; 
I spent the day and night, between the offices, with these volumes, and 
the thoughts—the high, the vast thoughts—they inspired.’ I could 
not answer. After a pause, in which he seemed to be holding com- 
munion with himself, he spoke again; his fine and lustrous eyes were 
fixed on me. ‘It is better to depart with the mind undecayed and 
majestic ; it is better to render it up to God vigorous and beautiful, for 
it is his blessed gift; dearly I have loved him for it. St. Ireneo, the 
Parable of the Talents is for the intellect as well as the heart; and now 
its account will be required of me.’ He never spoke again. I saw 
death come gently over his poor frame, and I wept bitterly beside him. 
Had I known earlier of such a spirit, to have held communion with it ! 
Where, in the Camalduli, shall I find one like it? Believe me, my 
dear mother, the solitude of the mind is hard to bear. Shall he not be 
forgiven if its thoughts were at last too lofty in their flight? Several of 
the hermits, when they heard of his death, came to see him : they were 
elderly men, of calm and coarse features; they all spoke highly of 
him. Do not let this letter make you sad; my life is spared, that 
might have been taken like his, and then another would have written 
of my death, as I have promised to write his parent of that of 
ier son. 

“As I returned to the convent the wind blew in cold and wild gusts, 
for the storm was rising. I looked back on the dreary rock, now covered 
with clouds ; the hermitage was no longer visible; it will be indelible 
tome. What a history, what an ever-changing and exciting history is 
that of a powerful mind to itself! Before I left the side of the novice’s 
bed an aged hermit put aside his woollen shirt to feel his heart, for he 
scarcely seemed to be dead ; and the cilice of horse-hair he wore round 
his body was exposed. It was scarcely a body, but a skeleton covered 
with a skin, whose extreme whiteness his frightful austerities had not 
dimmed. I felt a reverence creeping over me while I gazed on it. 
Beautiful and majestic (they were his own words) was that mind! it 
sought not to be known beyond this dismal cell ; it looked for no recom- 
pense save in eternity. O, my mother, his spirit was purer and nobler 
than mine: I could not have lived, as he did, in the hermitage of 
St. Remualdo; even in the Camalduli, if I had been an obscure and 
undistinguished man, I should have been unhappy. Even now, were 
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they to call me only simple Ireneo, and no longer Saint, which their 
kindness has added, it would disturb me. This thought distresses me ; 
it must humble mé also: it will do so, I know that it will... . I can 
write no more. Adieu!”? 

It is evident in his letters, that as years increase, though now only 
in the — of life, the buoyant and ic temper, the keen relish for 
the little innocent pleasures of conventual life, gives place by degrees to a 
greater seriousness, as well as depth of thought. The spirit, at this 
golden mean of its attainments, seems for a while to lose sight of its 
onward career, its haughty and hitherto successful claims. The scene 
above related struck de at the conscience than all the volumes of 
monastic reading. Poor [reneo! had one of his former associates come 
to the convent to visit him, might he not have been struck with the 
change? The features, still full of sensibility and imagination, but 
marked with lines of suffering, loneliness, and much thought; the eye 
brilliant and restless, as in former times; but there was a nobleness of 
expression in the face, and at times a pleading look, which it never had 
in early youth; it seemed to say, “ break not a bruised reed; yet I 
know that I shall overcome at the last.” His parent received about 
this time a letter from the Superior of the Camalduli, to whom she had 
written entreatingly, wherein he gave a particular account of her son, 
mingled with many praises, which calmed the mother’s anxiety, for she 
fancied he connialea much of the truth about his health and condition 
from her. 

Although he shrank from the flattering offer of a Cure, the occasions 
of his preaching abroad were ever welcome. This employment had the 
strongest hold on his fancy and his heart: it led him into various parts 
of the country, both near and distant, through the rich fields and vales, 
by the flocks on the hill-side, by the hamlet beside the stream. On the 
sabbath morning, when Nature seems to put on her solemn and loveliest 
vestments; and every sound, whether of bell, or stream, or breeze, 
seems like a voice from afar, he sometimes went forth to pay his priestly 
visits previous to the service, to visit the home of the happy and the 
troubled, to share in many a kind sympathy, to hear the blessed voices 
of the mother and the child. The fame of his public addresses was 
justly earned; he had a sweet and earnest voice ; his words were full of 
feeling, and characterised at times by a dreamy eloquence, that seemed 
to bear his thoughts away as on wings; for then he painted his own 
aspirings, bitterness of heart, wild hopes, and dear realities. How many 
a preacher loves thus to pourtray his own soul and life, till he is scarcely 
conscious of it! and in Iren¢e’s vivid and faithful pictures the past 
lived again before the hearer’s eyes, as a dream in which the events of 
years are distinctly gathered. But when he spoke of the future, of old 
age, of the tomb, of the everlasting, his imagination came like an angel, 
and threw a flood of glory over them. His brother said that he had 
heard from the vicinity that the popularity of his preaching was very 
great: if so, his decided refusal of a charge became every year a sterner 
denial. Among his congregations were often the rich, the intelligent 
of both sexes ; and when his discourses were finished, and he saw the 
tears, and heard the prayers of the people, and returned to his convent, 
it was perhaps his happiest moment. 
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The ensuing season had fewer happy moments : his health failed, and 
he could seldom quit the monastery, His father had been some time 
dead; and his family suffered a reverse of circumstances, through the 
imprudence of the widow, a woman of great sense and knowledge of 
the world, but betrayed by one passion, against which her son warned in 
vain. This is his last letter, in which he struggles with the only 
alietion life now contained, at a time when it would have been ineffably 
welcome. 

“ You say, my mother, that you have made the tour of Italy, and that 
you are able to make it again. Do not think of it: let us think of the 
time when we shall be reunited together with my father and brother ; 
but if you come into this country, you will hinder our eternal union, 
Could I see your face again! Your love in infancy to me was very 
great; but I entreat you not to take this journey. It is true that I am 
very ill: life is very dear to me: it cannot be so long. My imagination, 
that was ever more powerful than my judgment, is now the master of 
my failing life; like the sun, its last hues are its most fearful and 
beautiful. It calls up things long past from the grave, and makes them 
testify against me. Your form seems to stand near my bed continually, 
and the pleading look you often turned upon me; it was the last you 
gave me, when you said, ‘ Eustache, will you not try, for my sake, to 
love the Countess?’ A few moments after I quitted the ball-room. 
Farewell, my mother ; think of me should I depart, your once little 
Eustache ; your love to me is at the ending great as at the beginning ; 
it has been greatly tried.” 

This illness was not fatal. After a severe struggle, he recovered, and 
is again able to resume his studies and his monastic duties, and to go 
forth, but more rarely, in his pastoral vocation; his restless spirit, 
bowed to the routine of a convent, still thirsts for excitement, and even 
in the Camalduli often richly “ makes the food it feeds on.” He has 
spoken in his letters of his great peace. In this he deceived himself : 
he mistook another sentiment or sensation for it. He might use the 
words of an eminent recluse to a hermit, who, at the door of his cell, 
exhorted him to be still and unmoved: “‘ My peace is energy.”? Where 
the career of [rende will pause, it is difficult to say: he will probably 
rise to be the Superior of the Camalduli, in which he is at present the 
most distinguished and remarkable man. But, when his hair is white, 
and the last love of his heart is gone down into the grave, will that 
heart beat cheerfully, happily, within a monastery? no more letters ; 
and that is an awful life, that knows no letter to the world that is left; 
no tidings, no sorrows, no farewell even to tell, and none to hear! 
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CONFESSIONS AND OPINIONS OF RALPH RESTLESS.* 
i" BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 
En route, August, 1837. 


Tarre is a great art in packing property, and in it our profession are 
fortunately adepts. A midshipman, for instance, contrives to put every- 
thing at the bottom of his chest. No very easy matter to pack up and 
arrange a carriage-full of children, two birds, and a spaniel puppy—in 
all, twelve living beings with all their appendages, down to the birds and 
dogs’ tails. As for packing up a dog, that is impossible; the best way 
is to pack it off. Canary birds travel very well in the carriage lamps, 
when they are not lighted, in the summer time ; and I mention this as 
a hint to those who travel with such indispensable appendages. Inde- 
pendent of their being out of the way, their appearance behind the glass 
is a source of great amusement to those who are standing by where you 
change horses. 

Stopped at St. Froud, and asked what was to be seen. Nothing here 
but churches and monks. One of the little girls, three years old, looked 
with avidity at the Virgin Mary, three feet high, in gold brocade. The 
old Verger observing this, led ies nearer to it, ascribing her admiration 
probably to piety, when, to his horror, she screamed out, * Quel jolie 
poupée.”” Solomon says, “Out of the mouths of babes shall ye be 
taught wisdom.” The old man dropped her hand, and looked as if he 
would have lighted the faggots had she been bound to the stake, as she, 
in his opinion, deserved. 

The perseverance of Belgian beggars is most remarkable, and equally 
annoying. The best way is to take out your purse, and pretend to throw 
something over their heads; they turn back to look for it; and if you 
keep pointing farther off, you distance them. On the whole, I consider 
that it is much more advisable not to give to beggars, than to relieve 
them. Begging is demoralizing, and should be discountenanced in 
your own country. If children are brought up to whine, cry, and 
humiliate themselves as in Belgium, that feeling of pride and independ- 
ence in early youth, which leads to industry in after life, is destroyed. 
And yet, the aged and infirm would appear to be proper objects of charity. 
In many cases, of course, they must be; but to prove how you may 
be deceived, I will state a circumstance which occurred to me some 
years ago. 

I was driving up the road with a friend. He was one of the pleasant- 
est and most honest men that nature ever moulded. His death was 
most extraordinary: of a nervous temperament, ill health ended in 
aberration of intellect. At that time Lord Castlereagh had ended his 
life of over-excitement by suicide; the details in the newspapers 
were read by him, and he fancied that he was Lord Castlereagh. 
Acting precisely by the accounts recorded in the newspapers, he 
went through the same forms, and actually divided his carotid 
artery, using his penknife, as had done the unfortunate peer. Peace 
be with him! To proceed. I was driving in a gig, a distance of 
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about forty miles from town, on the Northern Road, when, at the bottom 
of a steep, hill, we fell in with a group who were wang, ¥e At, It 
consisted of a venerable old man, with his grey locks falling down on his 
shoulders, dressed as a countryman, with a bundle on a stick over his 
shoulders; with him were a young man and woman, both heavily bur- 
dened, and five children of different sizes. The appearance of the old 
man was really patriarchal, and there was a placidity in:his countenance 
which gave a very favourable impression. For a short,time ‘they.con- 
tinued breasting the hill on the pathway; when about one-third up, the 
old man crossed the road to us, as our horse was walking up, and taking off 
his hat, said, “ Gentlemen, if not too greata liberty, may I ask how far it 
1s. to ??? mentioning a town about twelve miles off. We told him, 
and he replied, “ That’s a long way for old legs like mine, and young 
legs of fired children.”? He then informed us that they had lost their 
employment in the country, and that with his son and daughter, and 
their children, he had gone to town to procure work, but had been unsuc- 
cessful, and they were now on their return. “ God’s will be done,” con- 
tinued he, after his narrative, *‘ and thankful shall we be to find ourselves 
at our cottages again, although twelve miles is a weary bit of road, and 
I have but a few halfpence left, but that will buy a bit of bread for the 
poor children, and we must do as we can. Good morning, and thank’ye 
kindly, gentlemen.”’ 

Now there was no begging here, certainly, except by implication. 
The effect, however, of his narrative was to extract a crown out of our 
pockets, which was received with a shower of blessings on our heads. 
We drove off, observing how difficult it was to know how to select real 
objects of charity, and flattering ourselves that alms in this instance were 
worthily bestowed. My readers will agree with me, I have no doubt. 

It so happened, that about ten days afterwards, I was driving on the 
Dover road, in the same gig, and in company with the same gentleman, 
when we came to the bottom of Shooter’s Hill. Who should we fall in 
with, but the very same party, the venerable old man, the young people, 
and the children, trudging up the pathway. The same plan of proceed- 
ing was observed, for, although we recognised them immediately, it 
appeared that they did not recognise us. We allowed the old fellow to 
tell his tale,as before; it was just the same. He first took off his hat, and 
inquired the distance to ; and then entered into the same narrative, 
only changing the place of abode, and ending with his few halfpence to 
buy bread for the children. I let him finish, and then I did not, as 
before, give him a crown, but I gave him a cut across his face with 
the whip, which made him drop his bundle, put his hands up to it; 
and we left him, stamping with pain in the middle of the road, till we 
were out of sight. A young rogue I can easily pardon, but an old one, 
on the verge of the grave, is a proof of hardened villany, which admits 
of no extenuation. After giving him this cut direct, we never met 
again. 

Too return to St. Froud.—In the last church we visited we had a 
scene. A woman was in the confessional ; the priest, with a white hand- 
kerchief up to conceal his face and prevent what he said being overheard, 
attracted the attention of the children, who demanded an explanation. 
Children ask so many questions. “ Do you think she has lone very 
wicked ? Will he forgive her?” Before i could offer my opinion upon 
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this important subject, the woman gave a loud scream, and fell back 
from the confessional in a fit. The priest the handkerchief no 
longer concealed his face, and he appeared to be burning with indigna- 
tion. She.was carried out of the church, and the priest hastened up the 
aisle to the vestry. What had she done? At all events, something for 
which it, red there was no absolution. 

Aix la Chap ' What did we care for the tomb of Charles 
the Great, anid his extensive dominions, his splendour and power? We 
had lost something to us of much more importance—a carpet bag; not 
that the carpet bag was of much value, for it was an old one, nor the 
articles which it contained, for they were neither new nor of much worth ; 
but we lost in that carpet bag an invaluable quantity of comfort, for it 
contained all the little necessaries required for it, and we could not re- 
ee the loss until our arrival at Cologne, to which town all our trunks 

ad been despatched. The children could not be brushed, for the 
brushes were in the carpet bag; they could not be combed, for the 
combs were in the carpet bag. They were put to bed without night- 
caps, for the night-caps were in the carpet bag; they were put to bed 
in their little chemises, reaching down to the fifth rib or thereabouts, 
for their night-clothes were in the carpet bag: not only the children, 
but every one else suffered by this carpet bag being absent without leave. 
My boots burst, and my others were in the carpet bag; my snuff-box 
was empty, and the cannister was in the carpet bag. The servants had 
smuggled some of their things into the carpet bag. 

It would appear that everything had been crammed into this unfortu- 
nate receptacle. Had we lost a jewel case or a purse full of money it would 
have been a trifle compared to the misery occasioned by this jumble up 
of every day conveniences of little value, showing how much more com- 
fort depends upon the necessaries than the luxuries of life: I may add, 
now that I read what I have written, that this carpet bag increased 
in dimensions to a most extraordinary compass for several weeks after- 
wards. Everything that was missing was declared by the servants to 
have been in the carpet bag, which, like the scape-goat of the Jews, 
wandered in the wilderness bearing with it all the sins of all the nurses 
and every other domestic of the family. I would rather lose anything, 
if I am to be a loser, than a sac de nuit. 

On our road, the landlord of an inn put the following printed docu- 
ment into my hands, which I make public for the benefit of those who 
are sportsmen without being landholders :— 


** Comfortable Inn.—The proprietor of the Red House, at Burgheim, 
on the road from Aix la Chapelle to Cologne, pleasantly situated in the 
middle of the town, opposite the Post-office and Post-house, has the 
honour of recommending himself to travellers. The ‘ Galignani’s Mes- 
senger ’ and other newspapers are taken in. The English, German, and 
French languages spoken. Having excellent preserves of game in the 
neighbourhood, he is happy to inform travellers that he can provide 
them with good sports in wild boar, deer, and hare hunting, and wild 
duck and partridge shooting. Horses and carriages of all descriptions 
supplied for excursions in the neighbourhood, 

“ A. J. Hons.” 


Prussia.—I feer that our political economists are running after a 
shadow, and that their reciprocity system will never be listened to. It 
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is remarkable, that, after subsidizing this and other powers to break up 
the continental system established by Napoleon for the expulsion-of 
English manufactures and the consequent ruin of » now that 
the world is at peace, these very powers who, by our ions and our 
money, have been liberated from their thraldom, have tliémiselves esta- 
blished the very system of exclusion which we were 80 anxious to pre- 
vent. A little reflection will prove that they are right! ‘The govern- 
ment of a country ought never, if possible, to allow that tountry to be 
dependent upon any other for such resources as it can’ obtain by its 
own industry.‘ We, ourselves, acted upon this principle when we esta- 
blished the silk manufactories in Spitalfields, and it is the duty of every 
government to do the same. 

The indigenous productions of the soil may fairly be admitted on a 
system of reciprocity and exchange, but not articles of manufacture, of 
which the raw material is to be obtained by all. For instance, the lead, 
and iron, and tin of Great Britain,—the wines of other countries, are all 
articles to be exchanged or paid for, by those who have not mines of 
those metals or do not possess vineyards. Further than this, reciprocity 
cannot go, without being injurious to one, if not to both parties. 

Three of the carriage wheels defective! Add this to the carpet bag, 
and people will agree in the trite observation that misfortunes never 
come single. This is not true; they do come single very often, and, 
when they do, they are more annoying than if they come in heaps. You 
growl at a single mishap, but if you find that Fortune is down upon you 
and attempts to overload you, you rise up against her with indignation, 
snap your fingers, and laugh at her. The last mishap brought consola- 
tion for all the others; if we had not so fortunately found out the de- 
fects in the wheels, we might have broken our necks the next day, 
especially, as some amateur took a fancy and helped himself to our sabot. 
I only wish he may be shod with it for the remainder of his days. 

It is curious how the ignorant and simple always raise or depreciate 
others, whatever their rank may be, to their own levels, when they talk 
of them. I listened to one little girl telling a story to another, in which 
kings, queens, and princesses were the actors, ‘* And so,” said the 
queen to the princess, “‘ what a very pretty doll that is of yours !”” 
“ Yes, Miss ; Papa bought it forme at the bazaar, and gave 5s. 6d. 
for it,’ &c. This reminded me of the sailors telling stories on board 
of a man-of-war, who put very different language into the mouth of 
royalty. ‘ Well,’ says the King, “ blow me tight if I'll stand this. 
You must buckle to as fast as you please, Mrs. Queen.” “ I'll see 
you hanged first, and your head shaved too,”’ answered her Majesty in 
a rage, &c. &c. What queens may say in a rage, it is impossible to 
assert; but to the seamen this language appeared to be perfectly regal 
and quite correct. 

Some people form their notions of gentility from odd concomitants. 
A cabman took up a well-dressed female, who made use of expressions 
which rather startled him, and he observed to a friend of his, a hackney- 
coachman, that he had no idea that the higher classes used such lan- 
guage. ‘ Pooh! pooh!” replied the coachman, ‘‘ she warn’t a lady.’ 
re beg your pardon,”’ replied the cabman, “a real lady, hat and 

eathers !”? 

Cologne.—This is a regular Golgotha—the skulls of the Magi, par 
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cellence, and then the skulls of St. Ursula and her 11,000 virgins. 
Pr oedar where collected so many! St. Ursula brought a great 
force into the field, at all events, and, [ presume, commands the 

ight wing of the whole army of martyrs. I went into the golden 
chamber, where there are some really pretty things. The old fellow 
handed us the articles one after another, Set I observed that there 
were many things which I had seen when here before, which were not 
presented to view, so I looked into the cabinet and found them, They 
were crystal vases, mounted with gold and precious stones. One 
had the thigh-bone of St. Sebastian; another, part of the ulna of St. 
Lawrence ; and a third, a bit of the petticoat of the Virgin Mary. I 
handed them out to the ladies, and asked him why he did not show us 
those as he used to do before. The old man smiled and turned the 
corners of his mouth down, as if to say, “‘ It’s all humbug!” I am in- 
clined to think that he was not far out in his surmise. Relics are cer- 
tainly at adiscount, even among the Catholics. 

I question whether the Bridge of Boats at Cologne don’t pay better 
than any other in the whole world, although by no means the hand- 
somest; the stream of passengers on it all day is as strong and as wide 
as the Rhine itself. As for Cologne, the best thing that could happen 
to it is to be burnt down. Narrow streets, badly ventilated, badly 
drained, your nose is visited with a thousand varieties of smell as you 
pass along; and the Eau de Cologne in the gutters is very different in 
savour from that which you buy in the bottles. The only habitable 
part of the town ison the river-side ; and even there, you must be two 
stories high. Reading Coghlan’s Guide to the Rhine, I stumbled on 
the following passage :—“ The Rheinberg is a large and conveniently- 
situated house. I did not visit it, so made inquiries of those who had. 
The characters I received differed a /itile. One party said it was an 
excellent house ; everything very good, everything very clean, and every- 
thing very cheap. Another party swore it was d-—d bad, d—d dirty, 
and what was worse than all, d—d dear. In a second edition I shall 
give the result of my own observations.”” These remarks determined 
me to go to the Rheinberg, as I always like to decide a point ; and as I 
have no expectations of my work going through a second edition as 
Mr. Coghlan has, I shall give the result in this, The Rheinberg Hotel 
is the very last to go to. It is not so near to where the steam-boats 
lie as the Hotel de Cologne, Holland, and one or two others—all 
of which are well spoken of. The man who said it was d—d dirty was 
correct. 

Although I went to the hotel, I took the precaution to arrange for 
everything, as I thought, but unfortunately I forgot to stipulate for the 
servants. The bill was brought, and I found that this omission had 
been taken advantage of, as there was an enormous charge a-day for 
each female servant—the regular charge being only one franc, as Mr. 
Coghlan says. I remonstrated, and told them that at Paris the charge 
was two francs, and at Brussels one franc anda half. The head waiter, 
a little stumpy fellow, a sort of hybrid between a Jew and a monkey, 
answered, with immense importance, “ Sir, you are not now at Paris or 
at Brussels, or any of those sort of places—you are now at Cologne on 
the Rhine ’’ This was capital, but what followed was better :—“ Sir, if 
you do not like to pay your bill, it is of no consequence—I will pay it 
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for:you.”' “ I am very much obliged to you,” ied I, * for your 
kindness, and I aloenpl shikr offer: oblige me by fr. wet it, and then 
you shall pay it.” , 

But this offer was like the presents in India which are not intended 
to be really accepted, and so the reader may suppose it ended in my 
paying the bill. I conclude with the remarks quoted by Mr. Coghlan— 
* it’s d—d dirty and ditto dear.’”? On the whole, I decide that there 
cannot be a worse hotel than the Rheinberg, and therefore every one 
will do well to avoid it, and take their chance of the others. 

We had a pleasant passage from Cologne to Coblentz, and from 
thence to Mayence, because we had pleasant company. It is singular, 
but it is a fact, that you go on board a steam-boat to avoid fatigue, and 
each night you are more tired than if you had travelled by land. You 
go to avoid dust and heat; the first is exchanged for blacks out of the 
funnel, and you.are more dirty than if you had travelled twice the dis- 
tance ; and the heat is about the same: in these points you certainly 
gain nothing. The expense of the steam-boat is very great. By a cal- 
culation I made—to travel by post, five persons in a carriage, from 
Cologne to Strasburg—you will expend 200 and odd francs less than 
by the steam conveyance. In time you certainly lose by steam, as you 
are four days-and a half going to Strasburg, and by land carriage it is 
half the distance, being only forty-five posts. 

Neither do you save trouble; for the steam-boats being changed 
every evening, you have to take your luggage on shore, shift it from one 
to the other, and, at the very time that you are least inclined to do any- 
thing, independent of an enormous expense which you ought not to pay, 
but cannot well resist. 

Now, as you really gain nothing in the above points, it is at least to 
be supposed that you gain in the picturesque ; but this is not the case: 
and I have no hesitation in asserting that those who go up the Rhine 
are generally disappointed, although they do not like to say so. They 
expect too much. The vivid descriptions, the steel engravings, have 
raised their anticipations too high; and they find that the reality is not 
equal to the efforts of the pen and pencil. Several of the passengers 
acknowledged to me that they were disappointed ; and I must confess 
that I hardly knew the Rhine again. When I travelled up the Rhine 
by land I thought it beautiful ; but in a steam-boat it was tame. 

This was observed by others, besides myself, who had ascended both 
by steam and by the road running close to the banks; and the reason 
was simple. When you travel by land you have the whole breadth of 
the Rhine as a foreground to the scenery of the opposite bank, and this 
you lose by water; and the bank you travel on is much more grand 
from its towering above you, and also from the sharp angles and turns 
which so suddenly change the scenery. Abruptness greatly assists the 
picturesque : the Rhine loses half its beauty viewed from a steam-boat. 
I have ascended it in both ways, and I should recommend all travellers 
to go up byland. The inconveniences in a steam-boat are many. . You 
arrive late and find the hotel crowded, and you are forced to rise very 
early (at Mayence at three o’clock in the morning), which, with a 
family, is no trifle. The _ on of the Rhine worth seeing is from 
Cologne to Mayence ; below Cologne and above Mayence it is without 
interest ; and, although, between these two places, the steam-boats are 
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well. served, above Mayence everything is very uncomfortable, and you 
are liable to every species of exaction. : 

If I were to plan a tour up the Rhine for any friends, I should advise 
them not to go by the Rotterdam steamer; it is a long voyage and with- 
out interest, and with many inconveniences; but start in the steamer 
to Antwerp, go up to Brussels by the rail-road ; from thence you will 
start for Cologne by the route of Namur and Liege through Waterloo ; 
and I rather expect that many will prefer the banks of the Meuse .to 
the Rhine. I know nothing more beautiful than the road from Namur 
as far as Chaude Fontaine, although, compared to the Rhine, it is on a 
miniature scale. From Liege to Aix-la-Chapelle, and from thence to 
Cologne. Go up the Rhine by land as far as Mayence, and then you 
may do as you please. When you are coming back, descend by the 
steam-boats ; for then you go with the stream and with great rapidity, 
and arrive in good time at the towns where they stop. You will then 
have seen the Rhine by land and by water. 

At present the Bubble is at its height ; but it will burst by and by. 
The English are lining the banks of the Rhine with gold, and receive 
insult and abuse in exchange. I have been much amused with a young 
countryman who has come up in the steamer with me. Not able to 
speak a word of French or German, he is pillaged every hour of the day ; 
but if he could speak he has no idea of the value of his money. He 

ulls out his purse and the waiters help themselves—very plentifully, 
yer safely add. What he has come for it is difficult to say: not for 
the picturesque, for he slept the whole time between Geluae and 
Mayence—that is, all the time that was not occupied by eating and 
drinking. His only object appears to be to try the Rhenish wines. 
He has tried all upon the Weein Preesen. He called for a bottle of 
the best; they gave him one not on the carte, and charged him exactly 
one pound sterling for the bottle. He is a generous fellow ; he sits at 
the table with his bottle before him, and invites every man to partake of 
it. When he has drank enough, he sleeps it off and begins again. 
He reminds me of an Englishman, a clerk in a city counting-house, 
who obtained two months’ leave of absence to go abroad. He 
arrived at Ostend, and soon afterwards at Bruges, where he embarked 
in the track-schuyt, the cabins of which are fitted up with velvet and 
gold, and the dinners served on board are excellent. He liked the fare 
and treatment so well that he thought it foolish to go farther. The 
whole two months were employed in travelling up and down from 
Bruges to Ghent, and from Ghent to Bruges ; and he returned, declaring 
he never passed a more pleasant time in his life. Some may consider 
him a fool, others a wise man. 
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VISIT TO THE SALT MINES OF SALZBURG.* 


I had ample time to discuss this prolific subject during my solitary 
drive to Hallein, and arriving, found all things ready. The ladies were 
packed into a species of go-cart, dragged by two horses, and we com- 
menced the ascent of the mercilessly steep hill, whose bowels we were 
about to explore. After an hour’s hard tug, a neat cottage at the 
summit was a welcome sight, where we were shown into separate apart- 
ments, for the purpose of making necessary alterations in dress. The 
costume for the Major and myself consisted of a coarse linen jacket and 
trousers, with a small black scull-cap edged with red, thick gloves, and 
a most particularly odd kind of leather apron, which, tying round our 
waists, protected the posterior part of our dresses, after the fashion of 
the flap of a coalheaver’s hat. Our toilette was barely completed, 
when a clamour of female voices, in no very harmonious strains, assailed 
us from the passage. The door burst open, and without further pre- 
liminary, in marched /a tante, her voice pitched at its highest soprano, 
and such a torrent of words streaming from her mouth, as being, as I 
have already said, not a married man, it had naturally never been my 
lot to hear before. The Major and I looked at one another, he seem- 
ingly more amazed than if volley of musketry had saluted him. Still the 
tide rushed on—all flow, and no ebb: the falls of Golling were nothing 
to it. At length the ludicrous began to affect us; and we turned at 
once for relief and information to the unfortunate tire-woman, who 
seemed the object of all this invective, and who, having in vain 
ejaculated, “ Mais Madame,” and “héren Sie gnaddige Frau,” now 
stood modestly in the rear, waiting till Madame’s supply of breath 
should be exhausted. From her we soon gathered that this storm was 
caused by the lady’s objecting to put on the clothes provided for her, 
The poor girl accompanied these words with a look of despair, first at 
the furious aunt, and then at certain articles of dress which she held 
dangling on her arm. Here a sudden light broke simultaneously on the 
Major and myself, and with it the most cruel and unreasonable fit of 
laughter that ever shook our sides. The scene was meant for Cruick- 
shank—d’abord, Madame, furbelowed and bustled in the extravagance 
of the mode; fury flashing from her eyes, and rouge smiling on her 
cheeks; ourselves literally unable to stand for laughter; and the meek 
attendant close by, with the obnoxious articles astride across her arm, 
hanging down as if ashamed of their masculine character. We laughed 
on, till the lady began to cry in good earnest, which stopped us, to our 
infinite relief, and induced us to remonstrate seriously on the im- 
possibility of such ladies putting on clothes of such a gender; but in 
vain—no trousers, no mine. It was the established rule, and not only 
she should lose her place, but the ladies would find it impossible to 
descend without. ‘‘ Et puis elles sont bien propres,” said the saucy 
waiting-maid, protruding one of the detested legs. “‘ Fi, de nasty ting,”’ 
cried Madame, with the look of a Fury. Again the girl, who had now 
the game in her own hands, urged that every lady who visited the mines 
complied, and that it was even recorded in their annals that the gentle 
and feminine Maria Theresa had not disdained to wear the breeches 
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for a day. At this crisis the niece stepped forward, blushing like a 
rose ; first proposed to abandon the sngaletion, then at an imploring look 
from the Major, as easily relenting, drew her aunt aside, and remmded 
her that they could put on cloaks ; and thus it was finally settled. After 
a due delay, the ladies reap , Madame with fresh varnished smiles, 
and the niece quite irresistible in her fur-collared cloak, and pretty red- 

ed cap, from under which a profusion of “ schmacht locken ”— 
Anglicé, ringlets—flowed unrestrained. 

The trajet to the mouth of the mine was but a step, and here, in the 
favouring darkness, the cloaks were obliged to be discarded, and torches 
being lighted, we seemed to form a party of one sex, miners and all 
being in the same garb. Madame’s deportment, en culottes, needs no 
description. It was characteristic; but the truly feminine mind of the 
other gentle being shone more conspicuously through her coarse male 
disguise than even in her usual dress. ‘To the pure, all things are 
pure ;”’ and had we even been wanting in that delicacy and respect for 
the other sex, which is the manliest of ours, that quiet air of womanly 
pride, remote equally from too painful a timidity, or too open an un- 
concern, would have awed our looks and words into reverence. 

The passage we had now entered was quite wide, and high enough to 
admit one person, the roof peaked, and the sides shelving, so that our 
sphere of action was confined to a narrow space in the centre, where, 
guarded in front and rear by a body of sturdy mountain gnomes bearing 
torches, we marched on—an unsocial party—stopping occasionally to 
admire the glittering veins of red and white salt in the walls of our 
rocky corridor. At length the foremost guide made a halt, and flinging 
the blaze of his torch forward, showed a barrier to our progress, in a 
dark bottomless pit. I was in the rear of the party, and seeing neither 
ropes nor buckets visible, awaited further orders. In the mean time the 
chief of our miners had singled Madame from the group. I heard a 
series of shrill emphatic objections going forward, interspersed with the 
low growls of the miner’s remonstrances ; then just such a pause ensued 
as occurs when the executioner is adjusting the fatal rope. At last a 
signal was given, and stepping forward, I just caught the retreating 
figure, and last pathetic ‘‘ Grand Dieu” of poor Madame, as she 
vanished from our eyes into the shades below. Thus, one by one, my 
companions disappeared, till I wag left alone with a rough young gnome 
behind, “‘ Hurrah, the dead can ride apace, dost fear to ride with me ?” 
from Burger’s Eleonore,* was ringing in my ears ; but before resigning 


’ myself to my fate, I will enlighten the mind of the reader by a brief 


natural history of this mysterious steed. The machine is simply this— 
A passage of the same dimensions as the one we had traversed de- 
scended almost perpendicularly from where we stood. Down this were 
fixed two round, smooth beams of timber of about nine inches in 
diameter, and placed in parallel lines one foot and a-half asunder. Over 
and along the right beam is slung a rope, just affording room between 
that and the beam to admit the leg. The victim sits down, stretches a 
leg over each beam, as if astride across both, grasps the rope in his right 
hand, and leaning back, so as to be in almost a recumbent position, 
away he slides.at a tremendous rate, the steepness of the descent, and 


* From the elegant translation of this popular German ballad, by William 
Taylor, Esq., of Norwich, 
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his. own weight, increasing the impetus to an almost frightful rapidity. 
All real danger, however, is obviated by the power which the rope 
passing through his hand gives him ; a firm grasp of which serves as an 
immediate check.. Thus a distance of 300 feet was traversed with the 
speed of lightning. The ascent is performed by means of narrow stairs, 
sunk deep between the beams. We gentlemen were left to take care of 
our own necks, but the ladies were mounted in exactly the same 
position, en croupe, behind the trustiest guides, whom they grasped for 
further surety by the collar. Again we continued our walk on level 
ground, and in a few minutes another of these Rollen, as they are 
termed, presented itself. This time I wes the first to take the lover’s 
leap, and on reaching the bottom, was not a little amused at the coup 
@eil before me. Down came my companions, like falling angels ; 
Madame perched on her gnome, like a monkey on Bruin ; their hair 
whistling in the wind; their torches blown to the shortest span, and a 
shower of sparks from a thousand diamonds around and above, accom- 
panying their fall, and marking the rapidity of their descent. Thus 
assenger after passenger was lodged at my feet, and all fear vanished. 
Ve began really to enjoy this novel exercise, and each succeeding Rolle 
was the signal for fresh merriment and reciprocal jokes. Again we 
pursued our apparently interminable path, the torches flinging a mo- 
mentary gleam into the mouths of numberless dark avenues with which 
our path was intersected. Our miners, however, threaded their path 
through this maze with that confidence which a long intimacy with the 
secret of the mountain had given them, beguiling the way with ap 
propriate anecdotes of ignorant sheep that had strayed from the right 
path, Of this description might be classed two at least of our party, who 
seemed fairly launched in a labyrinth of their own creation, the only 
exit to which it was easy to anticipate, lay through the temple of Hymen. 
Occasionally our path widened into extensive chambers, amongst 
which we were shown a neater hewn apartment, a species of mineral 
store-room—the show boudoir of the mine—where various specimens of 
crystals and fossils in every gradation of colour, from white to the 
richest rose tint, gleamed from their dark recesses, like jewels from a 
lady’s casket. Here also was an inexhaustible fund of entertainment to 
the antiquarian in the variety of antediluvian relics, and a rich collection 
of old bridles, rusty keys, arm rings, spoons, &c. At the entrance to 
this chamber stood a simple stone slab, commemorating the date of 
Maria Theresa’s visit to these mines, with her imperial consort. Proceed- 
ing onwards, we executed three brilliant passages more, down our 
favourite Rollen, whereby the advantage of male attire over female 
drapery was satisfactorily substantiated. A depth of 1074 feet had been 
thus descended, and still there seemed no end to the rocky defiles and 
lofty chambers. At length a change in the atmosphere, a colder, fresher 
breeze, betokened the vicinity of some more spacious region. Our 
torches burnt straighter, a louder echo responded to our footsteps; and 
turning a sudden angle, a scene of enchantment, fit only for fairies and 
genii, burst on our view. Before us, in a dark, smooth, unruffled surface, 
lay stretched an immense lake, the extent of its shadowy shores dimly 
outlined by a succession of torches, which, placed at intervals, and 
receding, like the faintest stars, into the intense darkness, gave token of 
their existence only by their Jong tapering reflections in the black water, 
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Above us blazed a mighty fretwork of diamonds, flashing as our torches 
waved to and fro in playful coruscations of light across the dark vault, 
and reflecting mirror of waters. At length, at a from our guides, 
one of the nearest tigh ts moved from its station, ng from the 
darkness, a boat and became visible. Ween and took our 
places in silence, and as the vessel cleft the dark element, a thousand 
mimic fire-flies danced on the sullen ripples, whose low moaning mur- 
murs alone disturbed the solemn stillness. 

All around bespoke another sphere, or vast chaos, where the germ of 
life still lay slumbering on the waters. An indefinable charm seemed to 
bind our thought in silence, while the remembrance of our own bright 
sun, and laug ing world above, stole on our minds like “a sweet dream 
of the past,”’ and faded into airy but alluring phantoms, before this 
scene of unearthly grandeur. To these impressions, the rough wild 
fi of the cave-nurtured beings around us, not a little contributed, 
while Charon himself could not have desired a truer representative on 
earth, than the uncouth figure who steered us over this modern Styx. 
We listened with much interest to the history of this lake, which, while 
it ministers to thoughts wild and dark as its own deep waters, is, at the 
same time, subservient to purposes of worldly emolument. A small 
cavity is hewn in the rock, into which a stream of fresh water is ad- 
mitted ; this, eating away the particles of salt with which the rock is 
impregnated, surely, but slowly, extends its domain, till one mighty 
fragment yielding after another before its dissolving touch, the bowels of 
the mountain receive a body of waters of the magnitude I have described. 
When the uisite dimensions are attained, the supply of water is 
stopped, and the further progress of the element checked by banks of 
clay ; then, after standing the requisite period, the water is drawn off by 
wooden pipes, which, emerging from the side of the mountain, extend to 
the adjacent town of Hallein, where, by the common process of 
evaporation, the crystals which glittered in their dark mountain nests 
reappear in a purer form, Nature thus acting as her own workman. 

e revenue accruing to the Austrian government from these mines is 
100,000/, annually. 

It may seem almost incredible to state that in this mountain, or rather 
chain of mountains, there are contained no less than thirty-two lakes of 
this description. Some of the mighty chambers we had traversed were 
the dried-up beds of former lakes. The one I have described is kept 
up for purposes of inspection. 

On the opposite shore, a means of conveyance awaited us, for to a 
long rough plank, with rude wheels at each end, and a swinging bar 
beneath, I can give no more specific term. Upon this (I blush to record 
it) the whole party were obliged to mount astride, packed closer than 
was a quite convenient, and holding on one another for support, 
with our feet resting on the unsteady bar beneath. In the narrow 

we had now entered no other position would have been prac- 
ticable. “ On s’accoutume @ tout,” said Madame, as her gentle arm 
encircled my waist. I answered by a most equivocal sigh, and off we 
set. Our steed was a nimble youth, who harnessed himself in front, 
—— = as ——— ren. and as our wheels bey er? an nee 

il, passage lay on a gentle slope, no exertion beyond that 
running and guiding the machine was required. The lads seemed to 
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enjoy the fun, and the faster they gallopped, the closer were we 

to cling for safety, the impetus of the moment threatening to. dash 
against the rocky sides. The length of this passage was 7800 
having consumed in its formation the incessant labour of forty-four 

At last a tiny star twinkled in the extreme distance, and in-our 
career seemed to advance to welcome us: the light of day 
wider and brighter, and in another instant, emerging from the bowels of 
the mountain, the overpowering radiance of a splendid setting sun fell 
in showers of gold around us. The veil seemed rent from our eyes, and 
the glories of the temple revealed to our aching vision. Never had that 
firmament appeared so overwhelmingly dazzling, nor this fair earth so 
surpassingly lovely; every object seemed steeped in gold, every 
mountain glowing with light. This sudden transition from the dan 
vapours and intense darkness (darkness that could be felt) of our sub- 
terranear tour was too powerful, and we stood blinded and hewildered, 
till the laughter of an increasing crowd of peasants, who had witnessed 
our sorti, summoned the mantling blushes to the cheeks of our fair 
companion, who thus recalled to a painful sense of her strange attire, 
fied like a frightened bird into an adjacent cottage. There the same 
attendant awaited their arrival, and by one of those counfer-revolutions 
which so often take place in that most inexplicable of all machines, the 
female heart, our next meeting, in our usual dresses, called up those 
signs of unfeigned embarrassment, which, as long as the immediate 
cause for them existed, had been successfully stifled. We now bade 
adieu to Hallein, and turned with regret from our trusty conductors, 
who, by their tender care of our persons during our various evolutions, 
had quite won our hearts. 

That evening found us again in Salzburg, and that evening formed 
an important era in the lives of two young and interesting beings, who 
during our short acquaintance had stolen deeply on my affections. 

Thus ended an eventful day; but the next, in the language of Schera- 
zadé, disclosed “ a still more wondrous tale ;’’? with which, if the grand 
Sultan of all mankind think fit to prolong my life for another month, I 
may probably favour the public. 
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PLAGUES OF POPULARITY. 





“ T love the people, 
But do not like to stage me to their eyes. 
Though it do well, I do not relish wel 
Their loud applause, and aves vehement; 
Nor do I think the man of safe discretion 
That does affect it.”"— Measure for Measure. 





He was certainly not the last of philosophers, the Grecian who 
summed up the varied experience gathered by a long course of study 
in the one maxim, “ conceal your life.” We do not merely allude to 
the comprehension of the dogma—to the many virtues implied in its 
practice, though these are far from inconsiderable. The man who refuses 
to court publicity must be governed by great moderation; he must 
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have laid aside ambition, subdued vanity, and have so conducted him- 
self in all pene py a as to have merited aw we pbraid and - 
stand in no ventitious support against the upbraidings 
conscience. Add to this the semanansditind ead various ways in 
which he may be seduced or betrayed into venturing before the public, 
the blandishments he has to resist, and the many apparent motives of 
public or of private duty which seem to demand a relaxation of the 
principle, ab it will be admitted that he who uniformly acts up to it to 
the end, is a man of nocommon mould and consistency. This considera- 
tion, however, does not exhaust all the merit of the maxim. It is not 
alone the collateral excellence implied in its practice, but the many 
direct benefits attained, the many direct evils avoided, by the fulfilment 
of its obligations, that constitute its chief value asa rule of life. To 
have insisted upon a point of such major importance, was in itself a great 
stretch of philosophy; but the fact of having discovered it affords a still 
better claim on the admiration of posterity: for, it was a discovery made 
in the teeth of an almost universal prejudice to the contrary—a triumph 
over the natural instincts, which force us, as it were, out of ourselves to 
seek for notoriety and distinction. 

It is now some two thousand years since the dogma was first broached, 
yet the number of its converts has ever been small. The great mass of 
its assumed disciples is composed only of those whom nature has made 
incapable of earning notoriety; while, here and there, a man of tranquil 
temperament really embraces it; and a small number have its practice 
forced upon them, by an apprehension of “ old Father Antic, the law,” 
and of the penal consequences which would fellow rather too im- 
mediately for comfort, on their attracting the attention of the public, 
and of certain of its functionaries, to their persons and whereabouts. 
With respect to these last, indeed, their conduct is so much deter- 
mined by that sera sapientia which constitutes, it is said, the whole 
wisdom of fools, that it should scarcely be permitted to weigh in the 
scale ; for it is notorious that the extraordinary anxiety of these persons 
to conceal themselves uniformly arises from some unfortunate notoriety 
previously obtained ; it being generally in the inverse proportion of a de- 
sire manifested by the public to become better informed of their goings 
on: which desire they have brought on themselves by an antecedent 
forgetfulness of the maxim they now seek to observe. 

With these few exceptions, mankind in general are victims to the 
blandishments of publicity, and are making perpetual efforts to place 
themselves, in one way or other, before the eyes of their fellow-citizens. 
We will not so far abuse the patience of our readers as to instance the 
more common cases of statesmen, ministers, and senators—of generals 
and admirals—players, authors, painters, and musicians—who may all 
plead with Falstaff, that they do but “ Jabour in their vocation.” But 
the malady is not confined to these. Is it not also betrayed in all the 
endless artifices and ingenuities of advertisers in the newspapers, in 
** hand-writings on the wall,” in attendances upon public meetings, 
canvassings for parochial offices, letter-writings to the editors of news- 
papers, and the thousand other similar contrivances of the little frogs of 
society, who are ambitious of blowing themselves up into the size and 

ions of its oxen? The = of the smaller fry of “* public men 
with public lives,”’ adopted to keep themselves a step or two above the 
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crowd, and to'atrive at the digito monstrari et dicier hic est} are *“too 
numerous to be mentioned ;”’ and so, too, are the wrigglings ofa large 
tribe, who attach themselves to different sects in religion, with the same 
yo can a 3 for, down to the little bo ieee about the’ streets 
ith te chalk in their hands, scribbling “ No poppery ” upon 
dead walls and gateways, they are one and all infected with the Be vi | 
of notoriety, wl vain desire of becoming ‘* somebody.”® Nor is'this 
confined to the male sex. ‘To what other purpose do the women ‘flock 
in such crowds to Exeter Hall meetings, to auxiliary branch bible-meet- 
ings, and missionary-meetings? why do they betake themselves to 
bazaar-holdings, catechisings, cheap-repository-keepings (not overlook- 
ing, in our census of the folly, teetotal meetings), if it be not for the 
pleasure supposed to await on popularity, however small the sphere in 
which it is‘to be enjoyed? Nay, the vanity of distinction lies equally 
at the bottom of the spurred boots and moustachio’d phizes of the 
Messieurs Calico of Regent Street—of the splendid bonnets of village 
church-goers—even of the “ decent mourning ”’ of the middle classes, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, is far more an expression of a desire to 
escape from the nothingness of being reputed nobody, than of loyalty 
and attachment to the memory of the object of the ceremonial. The 
difficulty, in fact, of enumerating the several victims to this unhappy 
passion, great as it is, is less than that of discovering those needles in 
pottles of hay—the few who escape it. 

It is a strange circumstance, then, amidst the multitudes who daily 
fall into the trap, and repent their simplicity when too late, that no one 
has been found to forewarn his fellow-creatures of the snare, and, by 
declaring the miseries of popularity, to open the eyes of the public to 
the true nature of an ignis fatuus, which leads only to the shipwreck of 
their happiness. Whether or no there be a sort of freemasonry in the 
affair, like that subsisting among married people—an wndeoteah agree- 
ment to carry on the humbug, and, like the fox who had lost his tail, to 
persuade as many more as possible to place themselves in the same false 
position as themselves—we cannot say; but certain it is, that, if such 
were the case, the secret could not have been better kept. To us, there- 
fore, has been reserved the task of lifting up the veil, and declaring to 
the world a part at least of the manifold inconveniences, drawbacks, 
disadvantages, or, we might say, penal consequences, arising out of the 
very unenviable condition of a popular man. Perpend, then, oh! ye 
who are puffed up with a longing after newspaper immortality, ye oh 
gaze with eyes of envious admiration upon each “ bright particular star ” 
of the “* New Monthly ”’ or “ Blackwood ”»—who sicken over the long list 
of fashionable doings in the “ Court Journal,’? when your own names are 
not therein enrolled, or whose little hearts beat high with exultation, 
when, by some piece of editorial condescension, they do figure there, 
—-ye adorers of the Cabeiri of the pencil and the lyre—and ye who look 
up with a daring spirit of rivalry upon the aerial Mr. Green, the pneu 
matobatic Graham, or Duke Phaeton and his umbrella,—incline your — 
ears to our narration, mark, listen, learn, and awake from your ivory 
dreams of the enchantments of popularity. 

Popularity! what is it? whence comes it? whither does it go? how 
is it won? how lost? These are mighty questions, which, if properly 
answered, would perhaps save us the trouble of our narrative ; for out of 
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these elements are created the major part of those various and multiform 

i and afflictions which must compose our tale. But the world 
copteaton'y al i ising, it will not stand being preached at. It 
looks solely at , careless about the causes ; it is greedy for results, 
but impatient of the weary analyses by which the teacher has attained 
tothem. Essences and elixirs it must have, unencumbered with the 
mother waters, and capita mortua, in which nature has enveloped and 
concealed them. It must find without seeking, reap without sowing ; it 
calls for knowledge that apes intuition—for instruction, which, in the 
language of the quack doctor’s advertisements, “ prevents it not from 
going about its business :’’ the whole doled out by pennyworths im flying 
sheets and weekly numbers: a duodecimo is too weighty for it. Such 
is the public of this present nineteenth century ; and to its will we must 
bow, under pain of being sent to the trunk-makers. Proceed we there- 
fore with our tale, and, taking popularity as we find it, hold out a timely 
warning to those “ unhappy young men,’’ and “ unfortunate young 
women,”’ who are smitten with its imaginary charms. 

The best method, perhaps, of conveying a fact not directly presentable 
to the senses is by an image; those who cannot understand a ratiocina- 
tion will comprehend a type. provided it be tolerably well selected. 
Hence the advantage of fables and emblems in the instruction of chil- 
dren, and of that mass of ordinary and inapprehensive people, who so 
closely resemble them. We shall not, therefore, pause to 


“ ——— ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no ;” 


but, following the approved example of Menenius Agrippa, desire those 
of our readers who are aspirant worshippers of the arbitrium popularis 
aur@ to figure to themselves the position of the successful candidate at 
an election, hoisted into an unsteady and uneasy seat upon the shoulders 
of four men, who, however unanimous in the choice of a member, are 
most geographically dissentient as to the speed and direction of their 
several progressions. Around him, in a dense phalanx, stand, move, 
or reel, his tried and most profusely perspiring friends, vendering back 
the beer he has liberally supplied them with, in the form of vapours, 
of which “ a sweet smelling savour’ is net the predominant charac- 
teristic. Above their heads, in multiplied gyrations revolve their cud- 
gels, dangerous to all within their reach ; and from their mouths pro- 
ceed ear-piercing shrieks ; while, in the back-ground, an opposing train 
of enemies, the zealous promoters of a perpetual motion, suffer no 
chance atoms to remain at rest, but, impressing all things movable into 
their service, sticks, stones, mud, eggs (not of to-day), cabbage-stalks, 
dead cats, &c. &e. ( furor arma ministrat), keep up an incessant volley 
against the person thus elevated into a ale by a peoples’ choice. 
There, “ there’s honour for you!’”? Watch itas it proceeds, haply under 
a heavy storm of wind and rain,s ing and swaggering along, every 
step at the risk of life, or at best under the terrors of a broken limb, or 
a poached eye; and say to yourself, such is popularity under all its 
forms, and maugre all its seductions. 

The fact is, that, among the numerous members of the “ uneasy 
classes,’’ none suffer more constant and more varied annoyances than 
the victims of popularity. In order to endure them, without an immo- 
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derate impatience, it is necessary to be born to the business (the amenity 
and sang froid with which the native aristocrat ordinarily sustains the 
ennui are perfectly edifying) ; or, at all events, a long apprenticeship is 
required to fit the back to the burden. When, after passing a youth 
and prime in contented obscurity, a man “ has fortune thrust upon 
him,” and finds himself, without knowing how or why, suddenly popu- 
lar, there are few constitutions that can bear the shock. If, for example, 
a plain, honest man, who has passed by slow gradations through the 
subaltern ranks of the navy, though not wholly “ unknown to fame,” 
yet without attaining to that sort of notoriety which leads to the pons, 
—if such a person happens to have been suddenly sent in search of the 
north-pole, or to have conducted a royal bride to her husband, he will find 
himself just in the situation to be victimized by popular favour. So, too, 
will the recluse who has stumbled on a subject for his pen which sets the 
world staring, or an humble and modest professor whom fashion, in want 
of a sensation, votes to be bon ton, or a foreigner whom caprice takes up 
for the moment. Such a person will not long have enjoyed his elevation 
before he will discover that he has lost the mastery of himself, and has 
become the property of the public, its ox, its ass, and its servant of all 
work, Nota movement can he make, but under the direction of his 
tyrant; not an intention can he fulfil, but as his master permits. Does 
he long to visit his aged parents, to return to his home and his family, 
to enjoy even one afternoon’s quiet in a ¢éte-d-téte dinner with a friend 
of his own—society is inexorable. He must stay to feast with Lord A., 
to be present at the Duchess of B.’s féte champétre; he will never be 
forgiven if he omits Mrs. C. D.’s conversazione, and Sir John E., will 
take no excuse for his déjefiné dinatoire. It is in vain that his physi- 
cian prescribes seclusion and a strict diet ; it is to no purpose that his 
own tastes and habits are retiring. Go he must everywhere; he is, as 
the French say, arraché,—that is, torn to pieces by conflicting candi- 
dates for his envied presence ; no matter if he dies in consequence of 
gout, of dyspepsia, or of pure fatigue. Then for his mornings: haply he 

as business to settle with his attorney, he has his banker’s account to 
check, he has to visit the Lords of the Admiralty, to conclude the pur- 
chase of an estate, or to win a young lady for his wife; he has, perhaps, 
a book to bring out, MSS. to consult in the British Museum, commis- 
sions to execute for friends, curious and interesting collections to visit, 
experiments to make; in short, he has, he must have, some of the 
many indispensable duties to perform, from which no class in society is 
wholly exempt: no matter, he must first return the thousand-and-one 
visits which every idle and self-conceited blockhead in town thinks he 
has a right to exact from him, d charge d’autant. He must walk 
himself into a fever, or ruin himself in coach-hire, day by day, to get 
through his daily task ; and still, like the stone of Sisyphus, he will 
never be rolled to the end of his journey, At his return home, a pack 
of fresh intruders will stare him in the face from his dressing-room 
table, larger than that he has cleared off ; and the last condition of that 
man will be worse than the former. Nor does the labour of the morn- 
ing end there; jaded and worn out as he returns from these his en- 
forced perambulations, he must, before he dresses, sit down and answer the 
endless variety of notes, billets, and cards of invitation, which load his 
table. He has Lady Betty to accept, Sir Harry to oy he must 
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ae to one, arrange with another, explain to a third, ask a week’s 
delay with a fourth, and answer all sorts of inquiries from all sorts of 
persons, on all sorts of particulars in which he is in no possible way per- 
sonally interested. 

From the popular man, also, all the sly enjoyments of life are torn. 
He cannot mob it to see a play in the pit, he cannot even venture in an 
omnibus to the city. He dare not accompany a fair friend to Vauxhall, 
nor enjoy the luxury of being alone in a crowd. Wherever he thus 
disappears in public, he will suddenly find himself the centre of a circle, 
all eyes, and all, directed to his person; and the next morning every 
newspaper of the town will trumpet forth his “ doings.” However it 
may suit his fortunes, he cannot dine at a cheap tavern, and take his 
glass of ‘* cold without,” as a substitute for the costly wines which 
lighten his pocket and load his stomach. Indeed, it is in this respect 
of dinners that your popular man is most especially aggrieved. If the 
dinners placed at his command were equally distributed over the whole 

ear, he never need go to a chop-house at all; but they are usually 

eaped up thick and threefold upon those exclusive summer months, 
which constitute the winter season of London. At that time, a popular 
man is overloaded, oppressed, overwhelmed with the numbers of his 
cards. Whatcan hedo? Few persons can dine three or four times in 
one day, like poor Charles Dignum, of song-singing notoriety. Besides, 
every one now dines at the same hour, and the best digesting stomach 
in the world cannot be in two emg at once. On the other hand, the 
loss of a dinner is a serious evil per se ; to say nothing of the difficulty 
of selection, and the horror of a positive and indissoluble engagement to a 
mediocre house, when the long-desired card comes in from Lord L——e, 
or from R——s. There are, to be sure, those who can cut this Gordian 
knot by cutting the modest Amphitryon who stands in their way, at the 
risk of being cut in return, once and for ever, by the offended party ; 
but the number thus favoured by the gods is not very great. In general, 
men who respect no other human ties are faithful to their dinner en- 
gagements; though, like Pistol over his leek, they “ eat and swear.” 
Whether they carry their Christianity so far as to forgive the innocent 
causes of these delicate distresses, is more than we will take upon our- 
selves to affirm. 

A popular man is a butt for all the world to shoot at. He is uni- 
versally applied to in all manner of distresses, by those who do know 
him, and by those who do not. There is not a “* widow with seven small 
children,” a respectable tradesman “ overwhelmed by a concatenation of 
untoward events,’ a clergyman whose “ expenses have exceeded his 
income,”’ or an elderly datlen escaped, in her chemise, from “ the late 
calamitous fire,” who does not make him acquainted with their respective 
misfortunes, and look to him for relief. The Duke of Wellington, we 
dare be sworn, has received more letters from the widows of officers 
slain at Waterloo, than ever fell in all his campaigns; and there is not 
a successful actor on the stage who could not furnish his quota of a cor- 
respondence with self-dubbed Thespians, dated from half the gaols of 
England. But if your mesa | be literary, there is positively no end 
of this persecution. Every day brings its epic, or its drama, its novel 


in three volumes, or its voyage in two; with a modest request to wade 
through the ill-written MS.—criticise, amend, write a preface, and 
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recommend to a publisher, or to friends for subscription. To say nothi 
of incessant “ double letters from Northamptonshire,”’ or, worse still, 
Jarge packets from America, like those quoted by Mr. Lockhart in his 
life of Sir Walter—all for the further promotion of such tyrannical 
designs against your purse and person. To comply with such requests 
would be a total surrender of personal freedom ; to refuse is to make 
an ay who will slander you anonymously in the newspapers and 
journals for the rest of your life. Nay, even if you comply, and 





%, drop into unwilling ears 
The saving council, ‘ keep your piece nine years,’ ”’ 


your case is not amended; it is all set down as envy, hatred, and 
malice, and jealousy of a new rival venturing into the market. But 
even to criticise is safer than to praise; no mortal ever yet peppered 
sufficiently high to content the vanity of an author of this imtrusive dis- 
position. Upon the subject of postage, also, there is another plague of 
popularity to mention—the persecutions of the twopenny post. There 
is a floating capital of envy and of paltry malignity in the world, of 
which the littleness is only equalled by the intensity. For this feeling 
anonymous letter-writing is the accustomed vent ; so that there are few 
popular persons—no matter the cause of their popularity—who do not, 
about once a-week or so, get their twopenny-worth, beginning with “ You 
infernal scoundrel,’”? or ‘‘ You conceited ass,” and accusing them of 
more vices than can be found in the catalogue of a Catholic confessor, 
If a woman be the object, you may be certain, too, of indecencies unheard 
of in Broad St. Giles’s. Now, though this be all despicable enough, 
it is also painfully disgusting. It gives too close an insight into the 
meanness, vulgarity of mind, and total unworthiness, abounding in 
society, makes one sick of one’s fellow-creatures, and moreover, it is in 
the long run rather expensive. 

Another pone appendage to popularity is its attracting the especial 
attention of madmen. The papers perpetually announce the visits these 
persons pay to kings and ministers, and the hairbreadth escapes of such 
exalted personages; but the evil extends to all classes whose names are 
before the public. Actresses (more especially if they be young and 
handsome) have their lives embittered by lunatic lovers, who keep them 
in constant apprehension and alarm, and sometimes fire at them from 
the pit, or Hackman-ize them in their passage to their hackney-coach. 
Next to these, scarcely less annoying and almost as lunatic, are the 
hosts of curious impertinents who force themselves into the presence of 
eminent men, for the pleasure of staring at live lions, or haply for the 
profit of “ putting them into their book.”’ A fellow of this description 
will call on a popular author, pretending to mistake him for another 
person of the same name; or he will trump up an imaginary business, 
and, after having detained him half an hour with its details, will fairly own 
the trick, and acknowledge that it was a stratagem to arrive into his pre- 
sence. Then, in six months, out comes a printed catalogue of the visitee’s 
furniture, the decorations of his chamber, his personal peculiarities 
and infirmities, with a full and particular account of all his opinions of 
men and things, which, in the presumed sanctity of familiar chat, he 
has been trapped into uttering ; and right lucky will he be, if nothing 
be added nor distorted in the ingenuous narrative. We say nothing of 
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the many visits thus paid upon bond fide letters of recommendation—for 
the bore is the same—only this, that it is a case meriting legislative 
interference, to determine who shall, and who shall not, have a right to 
draw such onerous drafts upon their eminent acquaintances. 

Last, though not least, in this long list of grievances, must be set 
down the morbid state of feeling which popularity engenders in its vic- 
tims! Odious and detestable as their public life must, on bitter expe- 
rience, become, it, at the same time, grows to be habitual ; and, however 
much the victim may pant for a return to the = domesticity of an 
obscure lot, he will, on making the experiment, find himself perfectly 
unfitted for enduring it. Publicity has become his torment ; but it is 
a torment with which he cannot afford to part. It has stolen upon him, 
like brandy on a drunkard, and grown into a necessary stimulus. It is 
“ like the breath of heaven ; without it he dies.”? Incessant, therefore, 
are the efforts which the popular man makes, and must make, to keep 
himself before the world ; and the very greatest and best are not ex- 
empted from this necessity. A large part even of the extravagancies 
with which Byron’s glorious memory is reproached may fairly be attri- 
buted to a thirsting after that species of immortality, which was the 
more urgent, the more its object seemed to be retiring from his grasp. The 
desire for notoriety grows with what it feeds on; and so.ravenous does 
the appetite become, that the Popes and the Drydens, as well as the 
Dennises and the Cibbers, are brought to an harassing conviction that 
it is “ better be d——d than not be named at all.”” Hence a nervous 
solicitude to be seen everywhere, and mentioned on every occasion; a 
restless irypatience at the oversights of newspaper reporters, or at the 
sneers of petty critics, or, worse still, at the successes of contemporaries. 
Hence intrigues to get up public dinners, or to obtain addresses, no 
matter from whom, though it be but from a freemason’s lodge, or a 
country club of odd fellows. Has it not been known that, under this 
morbid fear of oblivion, men have had their legs broken, caused them- 
selves to be een nay, even to be laid out for dead—in the news- 
papers—and all merely to get an opportunity of coming once more before 
the public, in a subsequent contradiction. To this cause, also, we should 
attribute a part of that egregious coxcombry of more than one of our 
well-known candidates for popularity, who, not content with the social 
passe par tout which successful authorship affords, seek by a thousand 
personal affectations and sillinesses to attract all eyes to themselves, 
and hating even the pretty women who divide attention with them in a 
fashionable assembly. 

But we are growing personal; and it is time to stop. We shall con- 
clude by thanking Heaven for our own anonymosity, grateful that, popu- 
ee speaking, we are “rien; pas méme académicien ;”’ and rejoicing 
in the certainty that our own person is, and ever will be, comfortably 
concealed from the “garish eye” of our readers in the “New Monthly,” 

by the mystic monogram, 


be. 
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BEN JONSON. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “ GLANCES AT LIFE,”’ 


WE know too little of the men of genius we would “ give our hearts 
away ’’ to know more about. We would know, accurately, no matter 
how minutely, what they were—what they looked like—how the 
** lived, moved, and had their being ’”’—what were their daily difficul- 
ties—how mastered—how they were encouraged—how thwarted—and 
how they surmounted all, and rose at last pre-eminent, There is a 
craving void—if not “ an aching void”—in our desire to learn what 
Shakspeare really and truly was—what were his daily habits of study, 
labour, ease, and enjoyment—his friends—his enemies, if that gentle 
spirit could have had enemies—how he rose, and by what gradations, 
to the great height of his eternal fame, and how, when he had per- 
formed “ the work of his high calling,” forgetful of himself—careless 
even to injustice to himself—he modestly, with no noise, walked down 
into “ the quiet vale of years,”’ and was seen and heard no more !—for 
let the contemners of his genius say what they will, his was a high and 
mighty task, well worked out, and nobly and completely finished. 

A highly amusing and instructive book might be written upon the 
little that is known of the lives of all our early poets—pieceing and 
dove-tailing all the scattered facts and allusions made by themselves and 
their contemporaries to the habits and manners of the men—who were 
their companions, and who their friends, social, worldly, and literary— 
what were their sources of instruction, how employed—and in how much 
they were under obligations to them—their competitors, and their imita- 
tions and rivalries of each other—how their geniuses grew, and what was 
their progression. And when facts and data failed the historian of their 
lives and writings, he should have large liberty of conjecture allowed him 
to fill up the voids, and work up the mental whole-length portraits of the 
men. No living writer could, perhaps, do greater justice to such a task than 
the elder D’Israeli. He has partly performed this labour; but there is 
room for a completer work, bringing every scattered line and trait together 
—the least and most slight allusion—the commendatory couplets of con- 
temporaries—letters—all: so that one might have at one grasp all that 
appertains to the history of the men and their works: the book to be 
compiled and heaped together in the admiring spirit and in the exactest 
letter of good old gossiping Mr. John Nichols, in his anecdotes of lite- 
rature and literary men of the last century. 

I was led to entertain this wish by meeting with two or three facts—~ 
(for such I take them to be)—in the private history of Ben Jonson, 
which have, as far as I have seen, esca his most industrious bio- 
graphers. You learn more, perhaps, of the personal habits of the poet 
from a jocund verse of Robert Herrick’s than you gain from many a 
page of sober prose. You get, at least, at the convivial character of the 
man; and if you have any speculation in your eyes, may easily com- 
plete the picture—and great, good-humoured, sober and unsober Ben 
stands visibly before you—“ living as he looked.” 

Ben was, it must be told, a little too fond of the Mermaid, and no 
wonder !—for under the auspices of that fish-and-flesh landlady met 
a greater combination of men of talent and genius than ever mingled 
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together before or since. The celebrated club held at that equally cele- 
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brated tavern i) oe with Sir Walter Raleigh ; and there, for many 
a long year, Ben Jonson repaired with Shakspeare, the inseparable pair 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Selden, Carew, Martin, Donne, Robert Her- 
rick, Alleyne the player, and many others, whose names, even at this 
distant period, call up a mingled feeling of reverence and regret. Here 
the “ wit-combats,” which Fuller speaks of in his book of “ Worthies,”’ 
took place. Describing these, he says, ‘“‘ Many were the wit-combats 
between Shakspeare and Ben Jonson. I beheld them like a Spanish 
t galleon and an English man-of-war. Master Jonson, like the 
rmer, was built far higher in learning—solid, but slow in his perform- 
ances: Shakspeare, like the latter, less in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
could turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds, 
by the quickness of his wit and invention.’? Who that now sips his 
Claret at Crockford’s would not prefer to have dropt in at the Mermaid 
in Cornhill, where these brave battles of the brain were fought, and where 
the quaint and humorous old Ben, forgetting all rivalry with the simple- 
hearted and unambitious Shakspeare, kept his table-roarers about him, 
as long as canary-butts would flow, and life would let him, trolling 
his fine old rough-flavoured songs, with a tongue sweet and smooth 
with sherris ? 

What is said of Herrick will apply without alteration to his friend 
Ben :—* Our poet seems to have been gifted with no small portion of 
the conviviality and propensity of that bon-vivant, Falstaff. His relish 
for sack he records himself in pretty marked characters : whether, like 
the facetious knight, he flavoured it with sugar, the legend does not in- 
form us.” Herrick, perhaps, took so kindly to his cups out of “ nice 
affection ’’ and true filial piety for his poetical father, Jonson ; he fol- 
lowed his precepts and his practice—because both were agreeable. 
Jonson was no wine-and-water poet: he was for no dilutions—no 
weakenings of the “ frantick liquor’”’—he was for wine, and wit, the 
heightener of wine: he would not, as Herrick says, “ prevaricate”’ in 
his loving, unadulterous allegiance to “ sack;”? and when, as Sir John 
Mennis sings, 

“ Old sack 
Young Herrick took, to entertain 
The Muses in a sprightly vein,” 
Ben drew up his stool to the table, and did not care if he tossed off a 
glass with the Reverend Robert, a parson of the true old Protestant, 
anti- Presbyterian stamp, loving a verse and a tierce of wine in equal pro- 
rtions—and hating nothing but empty flasks and _ puritanical Round- 
hedilé, as friends and canters off of water, and enemies and canters against 
wit. Ben knew right well that wine made him, as it made Herrick, 
“ Airy, active to be borne, 
Like Iphyclus, upon the tops of corn ; 
nimble as the winged Hours, 


To dance and caper on the heads of flowers, 
And ride the sunbeams.” 


And when Herrick, in his “* Welcome to sack,” invoked Apollo’s curse 
upon himself, if ever he turned 
“« Apostate to his love,” 


and desired these odious stigmas and circumstances of contempt might 
fall upon him,— 
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“ Call me ‘ the son of Beer,’ and then confine 
Me to the tap, the toast, the turf! . Let wine 
Ne’er shine upon me! May my numbers all 
Run to a sudden death and funeral !" 


* Amen!” did pious Ben ejaculate, and ordered honest Master 
“ Anon, anon, Sir !’’ to bring in another bevy of bottles. Merry doings 
were done at the Mermaid in that day ! 

Herrick—who was of a kindred spirit, and loved sack as affectionately 
as “ Saint Ben,” as he, in the devotion of good-fellowship, canonizes 
Jonson—makes us acquainted with some other tavern-haunts of canary- 
Paes p Here is an Ode to him, which is at once lyrical and 

errickal :— 


“ Ah! Ben, 
Say how, or when 
Shall we, thy guests, 

Meet at those lyrick feasts 

Made at the Sun, 
The Dog, the Triple Tun ; 

Where we such clusters had, 
As made us nobly wild, not mad? 
And yet each verse of thine 
Outdid the meat—outdid the frolick wine! 


“ My Ben! 
Or come agen, 
Or send to us 
Thy wit’s great overplus : 
But teach us yet 
Wisely to husband it ; 
Lest we that talent spend, 
And, having once brought to an end 
That precious stock, the store 
Of such a wit the world should have no more,” 


No wonder that, with these taverning habits, Jonson lived poor and 
died no richer. He ceased to swallow sherris and chirp over canary, 
on the 16th August, (28th N.S.) 1637. Herrick’s epitaph upon him 
would not be unworthy of his monument :— 


“ Here lies Jonson, with the rest 
Of the poets, but the best. 
Reader, wouldst thou more have known ? 
Ask his story, not the stone ; 
Thac will speak what this can’t tell 
Of his glory ——So farewell.” 


Hear the hearty Herrick again, how he worships him when he was 


a dead and gone, 
At his head a grass-green turf, 
At his heels a stone!” 


~ what he styles an ‘ Epigram upon Mr. Ben Jonson :’ “ thus sings 
e:7"— 





“ After the rare arch-poet, Jonson, died, 
The sock grew loathsome, and the buskin’s pride, 
Together with the stage’s glory, stood 
Each like a poor and pitied widéwheod i 
The cirque } price pee was, and all postures rackt ; 
For men did strut, and stride, and stare—not act ; 
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Then temper flew from words, and men did squeak, 
Look red, and blow, and bluster—but not speak : 
No aoly tage, or frantick fires, did stir, 

Or flash about the spacious theatre ; 

No clap of hands, or shout, or praise’s proof 

Did crack the playhouse sides, or cleave her roof: 
Artless the scene was, and that monstrous sin 

Of deep and arrant Ignorance came in,— 

Such ignorance as theirs was who once hiss’d 

At thy unequall’d lay, the Alchymist : 

O fie upon “em! Lastly, too, all wit 

In utter darkness did, and still will sit, 

Sleeping the luckless age out—till that she 

Her resurrection has again with thee.” 

Prophetic verses these! The poet must have looked forward into the 
coming time, and have seen “‘ the cirque prophaned ” where Shakspeare 
and where Jonson walked—as now it is. 

Herrick loved “the old man eloquent.” Hear his “Prayer to Ben 
Jonson.”’ 

** When I a verse shall make, 
Know I have pray'd thee, 
For old Religion’s sake, 
Saint Ben, to aid me! 


“ Make the way smooth for me, 
When I, ray Herrick, 
Honouring thee, on my knee 

Offer my lyrick ! 
“ Candles I'll give to thee, 
And a new alfar; 
And thou, Saint Ben, shalt be 
Writ in my Psalter!" 


Doth not this smack of sweet affection—of an almost devotional love for 
his old master in wit, and wine, and verse? 

Jonson seems to have reigned, like his learned namesake after him, 
first professor of dogmatism in the literary circle of his day. He was, 
however, looked up to with more of good-humoured reverence than his 
successor in the critical chair: indeed his contemporaries appear to 
have tendered a sort of filial and affectionate obedience to him, which 
the latter never won from any of his scared and timid worshippers: the 
one ruled over his literary a like a beneficent Bacchus, whilst the 
other rode over his slaves like a Vishnu, crushing and grinding them to 
dust with the ponderous wheels of the car wherein he sat self-enshrined. 

From the following quaint letter by Howel, the celebrated epistolary 
writer, we learn, first, that Ben was considered a sort of literary 
father among the wits who looked up to him; secondly, that Ben was 
a great collector of grammars, which throws a confirming light on his 
reputed love of the erudite and the verbal; and, thirdly, (which illus- 
trates an unnoticed chapter in his domestic history,) that either his 
chimney or his house had twice nearly served him up as a burnt-offer- 
ing to the domestic Lares. But to the letter: here it is:— 


“ To my father, Mr. Ben Jonson. 


“Farner Ben,— Nullum fit magnum ingenium sine mixtura de- 
mentiw,’ (There's no great wit without some mixture of madness,) so saith 
the philosepher : nor was he a fool who answered, ‘ Nec parvum, sine mix- 
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tura stultitiea’ (Nor small wit without some alloy of foolishness). Touchi 
the first, it is verified in you, for I find that you have been oftentimes m 
You were mad when you writ your ‘ Fox ;’ and madder when you writ your 
* Alchymist ;’ you were mad when you first writ ‘ Catiline,’ and stark mad 
when you writ ‘ Sejanus ;* but when you writ your ‘ Epigrams,’ and the * Mag- 
netic Lady,’ you were not so mad : insomuch that I perceive there be degrees 
of madness in you. Excuse me that Iam so free with you. The madness I 
mean, is that divine fury, that heating and heightening spirit which Ovid 
speaks of : ‘ Est Deus in nobis, agitante calescimus illo:’ that true enthu- 
siasm which transports and elevates the souls of poets above the middle 
region of vulgar conceptions, and makes them soar up to heaven, to touch 
the stars with their laureled heads, to walk in the zodiac with Apollo him< 
self, and command Mercury upon their errands. 
“I cannot yet light upon Dr. Davies his Welsh Grammar: before Christ- 
mas I am promised one: 80 desiring you.to look better hereafter to your 
charcoal fire and chimney, which I am glad to be one that preserved from 
burning, this being the second time that Vulcan hath threatened you, it 
may be because you have spoken ill of his wife, and been too busy with his 
horns, I rest ** Your Son, and contiguous neighbour, 
“ James Howe.” 
“* Westminster, 27th June, 1629.” 


In a second letter to Father Ben, Howel informs him that he has 
at last procured him “ Dr. Davies Ais Welsh Grammar,” and accom- 
panies the present to his poeti¢al parent with some splay-footed verses, 
which in thought, and sometimes in the turn of the lines, show Howel 
to have been not unworthy such a “ right merrie and conceitede”’ old 
father-in-literature. A third letter to Ben contains a French version of 
the old story—of a lady eating of her lover’s heart, served up at table 
by her jealous and revengeful husband. This oe G tragedy he re- 
commends to Jonson “ as choice and rich stuff” to put upon his 
“loom, and make a web of.”” In the same letter he tells him “ that he 
had been much censured at court” for — foul upon Sir Inigo 
Jones ; and flatters him when he says that he had written against the 
great architect ‘ with a porcupine’s quill, dipped in gall.” 

It is remarkable that Howel, who names in the long series of his 
letters, spreading over many years, almost all the men of note and mark 
in that great period, never once, that I can find, alludes to Shakspeare, 
his correspondent’s contemporary and friend—never once quotes a line- 
from him—nor names one immortal work of his, as if he had never lived, 
or was unknown! Was this forgetfulness of him intended as hom 
of his “father Ben,” or was it ignorance, and want of taste? One can 
hardly think it was the latter: it is, therefore, curious. 

What an age must that have been in which such men as Sidney, 
Spenser, Bacon, Lopez de Vega, Calderon, Drayton, Shakspeare, Cer- 
vantes, Jonson, Galileo, Quevedo, Inigo Jones, John Fletcher, Beaumont, 
Herrick, Chapman, Ford, Harvey, the great discoverer in anatomy, Sel- 
den, “ the learned wit,” and fifty more men, almost as eminent, lived 
and moved upon this stage, seeing and hearing each other—watching 
each other’s rising and setting—basking in the shine—mourning the 
decline! But great men make great men: great rulers make great sub- 
jects. Heaven has perhaps given us another Elizabeth: is it too mueh 
to hope that it may give us another Shakspeare, and contemporaries 
worthy of him? Let us hope! 
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THE ITALIAN GIRL TO HER ENGLISH LOVER. 
BY THE AUTHORESS OF THE “ BRIDE OF SIENA,” 


Tux early violets you gave were sweet, 
And, wither’d, will endure through many a year 
Faded and pale ; when they my gaze shall meet 
In after life I'll greet them with a tear. 


A tear of passionate regret for hours 
Wing'd by thy presence—hours that would seem, 
But that I fondly clasp these deep blue flow‘rs,! 
Less a reality than some sweet dream ! 


Yet why, when all around me tells of love, 

Of spring, of hope, and all their buoyant train, 
in boding spirit, to the future rove ? 

hy turn from present bliss to coming pain ? 

Alas! alas! twin-born with love is grief, 

Co-heirs of this warm woman-heart of mine ; 
Vainly Love wreathes the rose ; in dark relief 

Sorrow, the tear-gemm'd cypress will entwine 


Thou wilt go forth ; and in that hallow’d isle 
All unforgotten, even by my side, 

Warm hearts will welcome—deep-blue eyes will smile 
And gentle sighs thy long delay will chide. 


And household words, and home's sweet welcomings, 
And that warm fire-side you love so well ! 

I sing them, dearest! like the swan who sings 
With breaking heart her own prophetic knell! 


Do not disturb this current of sad thought— 
A word would make it seem reality : 

Were this dark picture by thy fancy wrought, 
Death should immortalize my memory ! 


It may be—must be: from my own sad heart 
I can endure this deadly prophecy ; 
My spirit whispers, ’tis decreed, we part! 
en thine confirms it, dear one! I can die! 


I mark’d the summer bee, the blushing rose 
He won, he left her for an humbler flow’r : 

Vainly warm ge wood: ere evening's close 
The fair rose droop’d and perish’d in her bower. 


There is a master-hand—that hand can bring 
Sweet music, from my else aye silent lute ; 

Vainly a stranger's hand would touch the string ; 
That loyal lyre for all but thee is mute ! 


There is a master-spirit —one alone! 
The deep devotion of this heart can wake : 
That master-hand—that master-spirit gone ! 
Lyre and heart all silently will break ! 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP.* 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


Cuap. XIII. 


* Far be it from me to wish to annoy you, my son,” said Father 
Mathias, as with difficulty he kept pace with the rapid strides of Philip, 
who was now within a quarter of a mile of his home; “ but still recol- 
lect that this is but a transitory world, and that much time has elapsed 
since you quitted this spot. For that reason I would fain desire you, 
if possible, to check these bounding aspirations after happiness, these 
joyful anticipations in which you have indulged since we quitted the 
vessel. I hope and trust in the mercy of God, that all will be right, 
and that, in a few minutes, you will be in the arms of your much-loved 
wife ; but still in proportion as you allow your hopes to be raised, so will 
you inevitably have them crushed by disappointment. At Flushing we 
were told that there has been a dreadful visitation in this land, and 
Death may not have spared a victim so young and fair.” 

* Let us haste on, Father,” replied Philip. ‘“* What you say is true, 
and suspense becomes more dreadful.”’ 

Philip increased his speed, leaving the old man to follow him: he 
arrived. at the bridge and wooden gate. It was then about seven 
o’clock in the morning, for they had crossed the Scheldt at the dawn 
of day. 

Philip observed that the lower shutters were still closed: “ they 
might have been up and stirring before this,” thought he, as he put his 
hand to the latch of the door. It was not fastened. Philip entered : 
there was a light burning in the kitchen ; he pushed open the door, and 
beheld a maid-servant leaning back in her chair in a profound sleep. 
Before he had time to go in and awaken her, he heard a voice at the 
top of the stairs, which said, “* Marie, is that the doctor ?” 

Philip waited no longer; in three bounds he was on the landing- 
place above, and brushing by the person who had spoken, he opened the 
door of Amine’s room. 

A floating wick in a tumbler of oil gave but a faint and glimmering 
light ; the curtains of the bed were drawn, and by the side was kneeling 
a figure which was well known to Philip—that of Father Seysen. 
Philip recoiled, the blood retreated to his heart; he could not speak, 
but, panting for breath, he supported himself against the wall, and at 
last vented his agony of feeling by a deep groan, which aroused the 
priest, who turned his head, and, perceiving who it was, rose from his 
knees and extended his hand to Philip in silence. 

“* She is dead, then !”” at last exclaimed Philip. 

“* No, my son, not dead ; but there is little hope. The crisis is at hand; 
in one more hour her fate will be decided, whether she be to be restored 
to your arms or follow the many hundreds which this fatal epidemic has 
consigned to the tomb.” , 

Father Seysen then led Philip to the side of the bed and withdrew 
the curtain. Amine lay insensible, but breathing heavily; her eyes 
were closed. Philip seized her burning hatd—knelt down—pressed it 
to his lips—and burst into a paroxysm of tears. So soon as he was 
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more composed, Father Seysen persuaded him to rise and sit with him 
by the side of the bed. 

“ This is a melancholy sight at your return, Philip,” said he; “ and 
to you who are so ardent, so impetuous, it must be doubly so; but God’s 
will be done. Remember there is yet hope,—not strong hope, I grant, 

ut still there is hope, for so told me the medical man who has attended 

er, and who will return, I expect, in a few minutes. Her disease is 
a typhus fever, which has swept off whole families during these last two 
months, and still rages violently ; fortunate, indeed, is the house which 
has to mourn but one victim. I would that you had not arrived just 
now, for it is a disease easily communicated. Many have fied from the 
country for security. To add to our misfortunes we have had a dearth 
of medical advice, for the physician and the patient have been swept 
away together.” 

The oor now was slowly opened, and a dark tall man in a brown 
cloak, with as of vinegar held to his nose, entered the room. He 
bowed his ah e to Philip and the priest, and then went to the bed-side. 
For a minute he held his fingers to the pulse of the sufferer, then laying 
down her arm, he put his hand to her forehead, and covered her up 
with the bed-clothes. He handed to Philip the sponge of vinegar, 
making a sign that he should use it, and beckoned Father Seysen out 
of the room. a 

In a minute the priest returned. “I have received his directions, 
my son; he thinks that she may be saved. The clothes must be kept 
on her, and replaced if she throws them off; but everything will depend 
upon quiet and calm after she returns to her senses.” 

“ Surely we can promise her that,”’ replied Philip. 

“Tt is not the knowledge of your return, or even the sight of you, 
which alarms me, Joy seldom kills, even when the shock is great, but 
there are other causes.” 

© What are they, holy Father?” 

* Philip, it is now thirteen days that Amine has raved, and during 
that period I have seldom quitted her but to perform the duties of my 
office to those who required it. I have been afraid to leave her, Philip, 
for in her ravings she has told such a tale, unconnected as it has been, 
that has thrilled my soul with horror. It evidently has long been heavy 
on her mind, and must retard her recovery, Philip Vanderdecken, you 
may remember that I would once have had the secret from you,—the 
secret which forced your mother to her tomb, and which now may send 

our young wife to follow her, for it is evident that she knows all. Is 
it not true ?”’ 

** She does know all,” replied Philip, mournfully. 

** And she has in her delirium told all, Nay, I trust she has told 
more than all: but of that we will not speak now: watch her, Philip. 
I will return in half an hour, for by that time, the doctor tells me, the 
symptoms will decide whether she will return to reason, or be lost to 
you for ever.” 

Philip whispered to the priest that he had been accompanied by 
Father Mathias, who was to remain as his guest, and requested him to 
explain the circumstances to him, and see that he was attended to, and 
Father Seysen then quitted the room. 

Philip sat down by the bedside, and drew back the curtain. 
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Perhaps there is no situation in existence so trying or so agonizing to 
the feelings as that in which Philip was now placed. The heart leaping 
with anticipation, swelling with joyful emotions, eapeCHAR to embrace 
health and beauty the object of his warmest affections, of his continu 
thought during his long absence, suddenly checked in the current of its 
warm blood by disappointment, anxiety, and grief. To find that which 
he hoped to meet, radiant in joy and beauty, as she shrieked with de- 
light, and flew into his warm embrace, lying emaciated, changed, 
corrupted with disease—her mind overturned—her eyes unconscious of 
his presence, her existence hanging by a single hair—her frame pro- 
strate before the king of terrors—who hovers over with his uplifted 
dart—longing for the fiat which shall permit him to pierce his uncon- 
scious victim. 

“ Alas !”? thought Philip, “is it thus we have met, Amine? Truly 
did Father Mathias advise me, as I hurried so impetuously along, not to 
happiness, but to misery. God of Heaven! be merciful, and forgive 
me. If I have loved this angelic creature of thy formation, even more 
than I have thee, spare her, good Heaven—spare her—or I am lost 
for ever.’ 

Philip covered up his face, and remained for some time in prayer. He 
then bent over his Amine, and impressed a kiss upon her burning lips. 
They were burning, but still there was moisture on them, and Phili 

erceived that there were also small drops of dew upon her forehead. 

e felt her hand, and the palm of it was moist ; and carefully covering 
up the bed-clothes, he watched with anxiety and hope, 

In a quarter of an hour he had the delight to perceive that Amine was 
in a profuse perspiration; gradually her breathing became less heavy, 
and, instead of the passive state in which she had remained, she moved, 
and became restless. Philip watched, and replaced the clothes as she 
threw them off, until she at last appeared to have fallen into a profound 
and sweet sleep. Shortly after, Father Seysen and the physician made 
their appearance. Philip stated, in few words, what had occurred, The 
doctor went to the bedside, and in half a minute returned. 

** Your wife is spared to you, Mynheer, but it is not advisable that 
she should see you so unexpectedly ; the shock may be too great in her 
weak state ; she must be allowed to sleep as long as possible; on her 
awaking she will have returned to reason. You must leave her then to 
Father Seysen,” 

“ May I not remain in the room until she awake? I will then 
hasten away unobserved.” 

“ That will be useless; the disease is contagious, and you have been 
too long here already. Remain below; you must change your clothes. 
aud see that they prepare a bed for her in another room, to which she 
must be transported so soon as you think she can bear it; then let these 
windows be thrown open, and proper ventilation be resorted to. It 
will not do to have a wife just rescued from the jaws of death run the 
risk of falling a sacrifice to the attentions necessary to a sick husband,” 

Philip perceived the prudence of this advice, and quitting the room 
with the medical man, went and changed his clothes, and then joined 

Father Mathias, whom he found .in the parlour below. 

“ You were right, Father,” said Philip, throwing himself on the sofa. 

“ I am old and suspicious, you are young and buoyant, Philip; but I 
trust all may yet be well.” 
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' T trust so too,” replied Philip, who then remained silent and ab- 
sorbed in thought, for, now that the imminent danger was over, he was 
i what Father Seysen had communicated to him relative to 
Amine’s having revealed'the secret during her state of mental aberration. 
The priest, perceiving that his mind was occupied, did not interrupt 
him. An hour hed thus passed, when Father Seysen entered the room. 
“ Return thanks to Heaven, my son. Amine has awaked, and is per- 
fectly sensible and collected. There is now little doubt of her recovery. 
She has taken the restorative ordered by the doctor, and was so anxious 
to repose once more, that she would hardly be persuaded to swallow it. She 
is now again fast asleep, and watched by one of the maidens, and in all 
probability will not wake for many hours; but every moment of such 
sleep is precious, and she must not be disturbed. I will now see to 
some refreshment, which must be needful to us all. Philip, you have 
not introduced me to your companion, who, I perceive, is of my own 
calling.” 

“ Forgive me, Sir. You will have great pleasure in making ac- 
quaintance with Father Mathias, who has promised to reside vgth me, I 
trust, for some time. I will leave you together, and see to the breakfast 
being prepared, for my neglect of which I trust Father Mathias will 
accept my apology. 

Philip then left the room, and went into the kitchen. Having ordered 
what was requisite to be taken into the parlour, he put on his hat, and 
walked out of the house. He could not eat: his mind was in a state of 
confusion ; the events of the morning had been too harassing and ex- 
citing, and he felt as if the fresh air was necessary to his existence. 

As he proceeded, careless in which direction, he fell in with many 
with whom he had been acquainted, and from whom he received the 
condolence at his supposed bereavement, and congratulations when 
they learnt from him chet the danger was over ; and from them he also 
learnt how fatal had been the pestilence. 

Not one-third of the inhabitants of Terneuse and the surrounding 
country remained alive, and those who had recovered were in a state of 
exhaustion which prevented them from returning to their accustomed 
occupations. They had combated disease, but remained the prey of 
misery and want; and Philip mentally vowed that he would appro- 
priate all his savings to the relief of those around him. It was not 
until more than two hours had passed away that Philip returned to the 
cottage. 

On his arrival he found that Amine still slumbered, and the two 
priests were below in conversation. 

“ My son,” said Father Seysen, “ let us now have a little explana- 
tion. I have had a long conference with this good Father, who hath 
much interested me with his account of the extension of our holy reli- 
gion among the Pagans. He hath communicated to me much to rejoice 
and much to grieve for; but among other questions put to him, I have 
(in consequence of what I have learnt during the mental alienation of 
your wife) interrogated him upon the point of a supernatural appearance 
of a vessel in the eastern seas. You observe, Philip, that your secret is 
known to me, or I could not have put that question. To my surprise 
he hath stated a visitation of the kind to which he was eye-witness, and 
which cannot reasonably be accounted for except by supernatural inter- 
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ition. A strange and certainly most awful visitation! Philip, would 
it not be better (instead of leaving me in a maze of doubt) that you now 
confided to us both all the facts connected with this strange history, so 
that we may ponder on them and give you the benefit of the advice of 
those who are older than yourself, and who, by their calling, hn able 
to decide more correctly whether this supernatural power have been ex- 
ercised by a good or evil intelligence ?” ; 
aru die holy Father speaks well, Philip Vanderdecken,” observed 

athias. 

“Tf it be the work of the Almighty, to whom should you confide, 
and by whom should you be guided, but by those who do his ser- 
vice on this earth? If of the evil one, to whom but to those whose 
duty and wish it is to counteract his baleful influence? And reflect, 
Philip, that this secret may lay heavily on the mind of your cherished 
wife, and may bow her to the grave, as it did your (I trust) sainted 
mother. With you, and supported by your presence, she may bear it 
well ; but, recollect how many are the lonely days and nights that she 
must pass during your absence, and how much she must require the 
consolation and help of others. A secret like this must be as a gnaw- 
ing worm, and strong as she may be in courage, must shorten her 
existence without the support and the balm she may receive from the 
ministers of our faith. It was cruel and selfish of you, Philip, to leave 
her, a lone woman, to bear up against your absence, and at the same 
time oppressed with so fatal a knowledge.” 

** You have convinced me, holy Father,” replied Philip. “TI feel 
that I should, before this, have made you acquainted with this strange 
history. I will now state the whole of the circumstances which have 
occurred, but with little hope that your advice can help me, in a case so 
difficult, and in a duty so peremptory, yet so perplexing.” 

Philip then entered into a minute detail of all that had passed from 
the few days previous to his mother’s death, until the present time, and 
when he had concluded, he observed— 

** You see, Father, that I have bound myself by a solemn vow—that 
that vow has been recorded and accepted; and it appears to me that I 
have nothing now to do but to follow my peculiar destiny.” 

*€ My son, you have told us strange and startling things—things not 
of this world—if you are not deceived. Leave us now; Father Mathias 
and I will consult upon this serious matter, and when we are agreed you 
shall know what our decision is.” 

Philip went up stairs to see Amine: she was still in a deep sleep: 
he dismissed the servant, and watched by the bedside. For nearly two 
hours did he remain there, when he was.summoned down to meet the 
two priests. 

“ We have had a long conversation, my son,’”’ said Father Seysen, 
** upon this strange, and, perhaps, supernatural occurrence. I say per- 
haps, for I would have rejected the phrensied communications of your 
mother, as the imaginings of a heated brain; and for the same reason I 
should have been equally inclined to suppose that the high state of ex- 
eitement that you were in atthe time of her death may equally have 
disordered your intellect; but, as Father Mathias positively asserts, 
that a strange if not supernatural appearance of a vessel did take place, 
on his passage home, and which appearance tallies with and corroborates 
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the legend, if I may call it, to which you have given evidence ; I say 
that it is not impossible but that it is supernatural.” 

“ Recollect that the same appearance of the Phantom Ship has been 
permitted to me, and that many others saw it as well.” 

“ Yes,” replied Father Seysen; “ but who is there alive of those 
who saw it but yourself? But that is of no matter; we will admit that 
the whole affair is not the work of man but of a superior intelligence.” 

“ Superior, indeed !** replied Philip. “ It is the work of Heaven!” 

*« That is a point not so easily admitted; there is another power as 
well as that which is divine—that of the devil!—the arch-enemy of 
mankind! But as that power, inferior to the power of God, cannot act 
without his permission, we may indirectly admit that it is the will of 
Heaven that such signs and portents should be allowed to be given on 
certain occasions.” 

“Then our opinions are the same, good Father.”’ 

“Nay, not exactly, my son. Elymas, the sorcerer, was permitted to 
gtr his -arts—gained from the devil—that it might be proved, by 

is overthrow and blindness, how inferior was his master to the Divine 
Ruler; but it does not therefore follow that sorcery generally was per- 
mitted. In this instance it may be true that the evil one has been 
permitted to exercise his power over the captain and crew of that ship, 
and, as a warning against such heavy offences, the supernatural appear- 
ance of the vessel may be permitted. So far we are justifiable in 
believing. But the great question is, first, whether it be your father 
who is thus doomed? and, secondly, how far you are necessitated to 
follow up this mad pursuit, which it appears to me—although it may 
end in your destruction—cannot possibly be the means of rescuing your 
father from his state of unhallowed abeyance? Do you understand me, 
Philip ?”’ 

“TI certainly understand what you would say, Father; but 

“ Answer me not yet. It is the opinion of this holy father as well as 

of myself, that, allowing the facts to be as you suppose, that the revelations 
made to you are not from on high, but the suggestions of the devil, to 
lead you into danger and ultimately to death; for if it were your task, 
as you suppose, why did not the vessel appear on this last voyage, and 
how can you (allowing that you met her fifty times) have communi- 
cation-with that or those which are but phantoms and shadows, not of 
this world? Now what we propose is, that you should spend a pro- 
eer of the money, left by your father, in masses for the repose of 
tis soul, which your mother, in other circumstances, would certainly 
have done; and that, having so done, you should remain quietly on 
shore until some new sign should be given to you which may warrant 
our supposing that you are really chosen for this strange pursuit.” 

“ But my oath, Father—my recorded vow ?” 

“From that, my son, the Holy Church hath the power to absolve 
you; and that absolution you shall receive. You have put yourself 
into our hands, and by our decision you must be guided. If there be 
wrong, it is we, and not you, who are responsible; but, at present, we 
will say no more. I will now go up, and so soon as foun Wile awakens, 
a her for your meeting.” 

hen Father Seysen had quitted the room, Father Mathias debated 
the matter with Philip. A long discussion ensued, in which similar 
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arguments were made use of by the priest; and Philip, although not 
convinced, was, at least, doubtful and perplexed. He left the cottage. 

** A new sign—a corroborative sign,”’ thought Philip; “ surely there 
have been signs and wonders enough. Still it may be true that masses 
for my father’s soul may relieve him from his state of torture. At all 
events, if they decide for me, I am not to blame. Well, then, let us 
wait for a new sign of the Divine will—if so it must be ;” and Philip 
walked on, occasionally thinking on the argumeuts of Father Seysen, 
and oftener thinking of Amine, 

It was now evening, and the sun was fast descending. Philip wan- 
dered on until, at last, he arrived at the very spot where he knelt 
down and pronounced his solemn vow. He recognised it; he looked 
at the distant hills. The sun was just at the same height ; the whole 
scene, the place, and the time were before him. Again Philip knelt 
down, took the relic from his bosom and kissed it. He watched the 
sun; he bowed himself to the earth. He waited for a sign; but the 
sun sank down and the veil of night spread over the landscape. There 
was no sign, and Philip rose and walked home towards the cottage, more 
inclined than before to follow the suggestions of Father Seysen. 

On his return, Philip went softly up stairs and entered the room of 
Amine, whom he found awake and in conversation with the priest. 
The curtain was closed, and he was not perceived. With a beating 
heart he remained near the wall at the head of the bed. 

** Reason to believe that my husband has arrived!’? said Amine, in a 
faint voice. ‘* Oh tell me, why so?” 

“His ship is arrived, we know ; and one who had seen her said that 
all were well.” 

** And why is he not here, then? Who should bring the news of his 
return but himself? Father Seysen, either he has not arrived or he is 
here—I know he must be, if he is safe and well. I know my Philip 
too well. Say! is he not here? Fear not, if you say yes; butif you 
say no, you kill me!” , 

“ He is here, Amine,” replied Father Seysen—“ here and well.” 

“Oh God! I thank you; but where is he? If he is here, he must 
be in this room, or else you deceive me. Oh, this suspense is death !” 

“Tam here,”’ cried Philip, opening the curtains. 

Amine rose with a shriek, held out her arms, and then fell lifeless 
back. In a few seconds, however, she was restored, and proved the 
truth of the good Father’s assertion, “‘ that joy does not kill.” 

We must now pass over the few days during which Philip watched 
the couch of his Amine, who rapidly regained her strength. So soon as 
she was well enough to enter upon the subject, Philip narrated all that 
had passed since his departure; the confession which he had made to 
Father Seysen, and the result. Amine, too glad that Philip should 
remain with her, added her persuasions to those of the priests, and, for 
some little time, Philip talked no more of going to sea, 
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Six weeks had flown away, and Amine, restored to her health, wan- 
dered over the country, hanging on the arm of her adored Philip, or nestled 
by his side in their comfortable home, Father Mathias still remained their 
guest: the masses had been paid 7. the repose of the soul of Vander- 
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decken, and more money had been confided to the care of Father Seysen 
to relieve the sufferings of the afflicted poor. It may be easily supposed 
one of the chief topics of conversation Seana Philip and Amine was 
the decision of the two priests relative to the conduct of Philip. He 
had been absolved from his oath, but, at the same time that he sub- 
mitted to the clerical advisers, he was by no means satisfied. His love 
for Amine, her wishes for his remaining at home, certainly added weight 
to the fiat of Father Seysen; but, although he in consequence obeyed 
it more willingly, his doubts of the propriety of his conduct remained 
the same. The arguments of Amine, who, now that she was supported 
by the opinion of the priests, had become opposed to Philip’s depar- 
ture; even her caresses with which they were mingled, were effective 
but for the moment. No sooner was Philip left to himself, or the ques- 
tion had been, for a time, dismissed, than he felt an inward accusation 
that he was neglecting a sacred duty. Amine perceived how often the 
cloud was upon his brow; she knew too well the cause, and often did 
she recommence her arguments and caresses, until Philip forgot that 
there was aught but Amine in the world. 

One morning, as they were seated upon a green bank, picking the 
flowers which blossomed round them, and tossing them away in pure 
listlessness, Amine took the opportunity, that she had often waited for, 
to enter upon a subject hitherto unmentioned. 

** Philip,” said she, “ do you believe in dreams? think you that we 
may have supernatural communications by such means?” 

“* Of course we may,”’ replied Philip ; ‘‘ we have proof abundant of 
it in the holy writings.” 

** Why, then, do you not satisfy your scruples by a dream ?”” 

“* My dearest Amine, dreams come unbidden; we cannot command 
or prevent them oa 

** We can command them, Philip: say that you would dream upon 
the subject nearest to your heart, and you shall !”” 

“ T shall?” 

“Yes! I have that power, Philip, although I have not spoken of it. 
I had it from my mother, with much more that I have never thought of 
of late. You know, Philip, I never say that which is not. I tell you, 
that, if you choose, you shall dream upon it.” 

“ And to what good, Amine? If you have power to make me dream, 
that power must be from somewhere.”’ 

** It is, of course: in this country, there are agencies you littie think 
of, but in mine they are still called into use. I have a charm to effect 
that, Philip, which never fails.” 

“A charm, Amine! do you, then, deal in sorcery? for such powers 
cannot be from Heaven.” 

* I cannot tell. I only know that the power is given.”’ 

* It must be from the devil, Amine.”’ 

“ And why so, Philip? May I not use the arguments of your own priests, 
who say, ‘that the power of the devil is only permitted to be used by 
divine intelligence, and that it cannot be used without that permission?’ 
Allow it then to be sorcery, or what you please, unless Heaven permitted, 
it would fail. But I cannot see why we should suppose that it is from 
an evil source. We ask for a warning in a dream to guide our conduct 
in doubtful circumstances. Surely the evil one would rather lead us 
wrong than right!” 
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“* Amine, we may be warned in a dream, as the patriarchs were of 
old; but to use mystic or unholy charms to procure a vision, is making 
a compact with the devil.” 

** Which compact the devil could not fulfil if not permitted by a 
higher power. Philip, your reasoning is false. We are told that, by 
certain means duly observed, we may procure the dream we wish. Our 
observance of thage means is certainly the least we can attend to, to 
prove our sincerity. Forgive me, Philip, but are not observances as 
necessary in your religion, which I have embraced? Are we not told 
that the omission of the mere ceremony of water to the infant will turn 
all future chance of happiness to misery eternal ?” 

Philip answered not for sometime. ‘ I am afraid, Amine,” said he, 
at last, in a slow tone. ‘ [——” 

“TI fear nothing, Philip, where my intentions are good,” replied 
Amine. “T follow certain means to obtain an end. What is that end? 
It is to find out (if possible) what may be the will of Heaven in this 
perplexing case. If it should be through the agency of the devil— 
what then? He becomes my servant, and not my master; he is per- 
mitted by Heaven to act against himself;’? and Amine’s eyes darted 
fire as she thus boldly expressed herself. 

“* Did your mother often exercise her art ?”? observed Philip, after a 
pause. 

** Not to my knowledge ; but it was said that she was most expert. 
She died young, as you know, Philip, or I should have known much 
more. Think you, Philip, that this world is solely peopled by such 
dross as we are ?—things of clay—perishable and corruptible? Lords 
over beasts—and but little better ourselves? Have you not, from your 
own sacred writings, repeated acknowledgments and proofs of higher in- 
telligences mixing up with mankind, and acting here below? Why should 
what was then, not be now? and what more harm is there to apply for their 
aid now than a few thousand years ago? Why should you suppose that 
they were permitted on the earth then, and not permitted now? What 
has become of them? Have they perished? have they been ordered 
back to where ?—to heaven? If to heaven—the world and mankind 
have been left to the mercy of the devil and his agents. Do you sup- 
pose that we poor mortals have been thus abandoned? I tell you 
plainly, I think not. We no longer have the communications with them 
that we once had, because, as we become more enlightened, we become 
more proud, and seek them not: but that they still exist—a host of good 
against a host of evil, invisibly opposing each other—is my conviction. 
But, tell me, Philip, do you, in your conscience, believe that all that 
has been revealed to you is a mere dream of the imagination ?” 

**T do not believe so, Amine ; you know well I wish I could.” 

“ Then is my reasoning proved; for if such communications can be 
made to you, why cannot others? You cannot tell by what agency; 
your priests say it is that of the evil one; you think it is from on high. 
By the same rule, who is to decide from whence the dream shall come ?”” 

“Tis true, Amine ; but are you certain of your power ?” 

“ Certain of this ; but if it pleases superior intelligence to communi- 
cate with you, that communication may be relied So Either you 
will not dream, but pass away the hours in a deep sleep, or what: you 
dream will be connected with the question at issue.” 
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“Then, Amine, I have made my mind up—I will dream; for at. 

t my mind is racked with contending and perplexing doubts. 

| would know whether I be right or wrong. This night your art shall 
be employed.” 

“ Not this night, nor yet to-morrow night, Philip ; think you one mo- 
ment that, in roposing this, I serve you against my own wishes? I 
feel as if the frexen will decide against me, and that_you will be com- 
manded to return to your duty; for I tell you honestl® I think not with 
the priests; but I am your wife, Philip, and it is my duty that you 
should not be deceived. Having the means, as I suppose, to decide 
your conduct, I offer them, Promise me that, if I do this, you will 
grant me a fayour which I shall ask as my reward.” 

“It is promised, Amine, without its being known,” replied Philip, 
rising from the turf; ‘‘ and now let us go home.” 

We observed that Philip had invested a large proportion of his funds 
in Dutch East India Stock previous to his sailing in the Batavia: the 
interest of the money was more than sufficient for the wants of Amine, 
and, on his return, he found that the funds left in her charge had accu- 
mulated. After paying to Father Seysen the sums for the masses, and 
for the relief of the poor, there was a considerable residue, and Philip 
had employed this in the purchase of more shares in the India Stock. 

The subject of their conversation was not renewed. Philip was 
rather averse to Amine practising those mystical arts, which, if known 
to the priests, would have obtained for her, in all probability, the ana- 
thema of the church. He could not but admire the boldness and power 
of Amine’s reasonings, but still he was averse to reduce them into 
practice. The third day had passed away, and no more had been said 
upon the subject. 

Philip retired to bed, and was soon fast asleep; but Amine slept not. 
So soon as she was convinced that Philip would not be awakened she 
slipt from the bed and dressed herself. She left the room, and in a 

uarter of an hour returned, bringing in her hand a small brazier with 
lighted charcoal, and two small pieces of parchment, rolled up and 
fixed by a knot to the centre of a narrow fillet. They exactly resembled 
the philacteries that were once worn by the Jewish nation, and were 
similarly applied. 

One of them she gently bound upon the forehead of her husband, 
the other upon his left arm. She threw perfumes into the brazier, and, 
as the form of her husband was becoming indistinct from the smoke 
which filled the room, she muttered a few sentences, waved over him a 
small sprig of some shrub held in her white hand, and then closing the 
curtains and removing the brazier she sat down by the side of the bed. 

“Tf there be harm,”’ thought Amine, “at least the deed is not his— 
*tis mine; they cannot say that he has practised arts that are unlawful 
and forbidden by his priests. On my head be it!” And there was a 
contemptuous curl on Amine’s beautiful arched lip, which did not say 
much for the devotion to her new creed. 

Morning dawned, and Philip still slumbered while Amine watched. 
“Tis enough,”’ said Amine, who had been watching the rising of the 
sun, as she beheld his upper limb appear above the horizon, Again 


she waved her arm over him, holding the sprig in her hand. “Philip, 
awake !”’ cried she. : 
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Philip started up, opened his eyes, and shut them again to ayoid the 
glare of the broad day-light, rested upon his elbow, and appeared to be 
collecting himself. , 

“Where am I? exclaimed he. “In my own bed? Yes!” He 
passed his hand across his forehead, and felt the scroll. “ What is 
this ?” continued he, pulling it off and examining it. ‘ And Amine, 
where is she? Good Heavens! what a dream! Another?” cried he, 
perceiving the 1 tied to his arm. “I see it now. Amine, it is 
= And Philip threw himself dow, and buried his face in the 

illow. 
. Amine, in the mean time, had slipped into bed, and had taken her 
place by Philip’s side. “Sleep, Philip, dear! sleep!” said she, put- 
ting her arms round him; “ we will talk when we wake again.” 

“Are you there, Amine?” replied Philip, confused. “I thought I 
was alone ; I have dreamed——-” And Philip again was fast asleep 
before he could complete his sentence. Amine, too, tired with watching, 
slumbered and was happy. 

Father Mathias had Theis while to wait for his breakfast that morn- 
ing; it was not tilk two hours later than usual that Philip and Amine 
made their appearance. 

“Welcome, my children,” said he; “ you are late.” 

“We are, Father,” replied Amine; “ for Philip slept, and I watched 
till break of day.” 

“He hath not been ill, I trust,” replied the priest. 

“No, notill; but I could not sleep,” replied Amine. 

“Then didst thou do well to pass the night—as I doubt not thou 
hast done, my child—in holy watchings.” 

Philip shuddered; he knew that the watching, had its cause been 
known, would have been, in the priest’s opinion, anything but holy. 
Amine quickly replied, 

**T have, indeed, communed with higher powers, as far as my poor 
intellect hath been able.” | 

“The blessing of our holy church upon thee, my child!’ said the old 
man, putting his hand upon her head; “and on thee too, Philip.” 

Philip, confused, sat down to the table; Amine was collected as ever. 
She spoke little, it is true, and appeared to commune with her own 
thoughts. 

As soon as the repast was finished the old priest took up his breviary, 
and Amine beckoning to Philip, they went out together. They walked 
in silence until they arrived at the green spot where Amine had first 
propery to him that she should use her mystic power. She then sat 

own, and Philip, fully aware of her purpose, took his seat by her in 
silence. 

“Philip,” said Amine, taking his hand and looking earnestly in his 
face, “ last night you dreamed.” 

“TI did, indeed, Amine,” replied Philip, gravely. 

“Tell me your dream ; for it will be for me to expound it.” : 

“T fear it needs but little exposition, Amine. All I would know is, 
from what intelligence the dream has been received ?” 

“Tell me your dream,” replied Amine, calmly. 

“TI thought,” replied Philip, mournfully, “that I was sailing as cap- 
tain of a vessel round the Cape: the sea was calm and the breeze light 
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I was abaft ; the sun went down, 0nd the stute wens spare Gas sewey 
brilliant ; the weather was warm, and I lay down on my cloak, wi 
my face to the heavens, watching the gems twinkling in the sky and 
the occasionally falling meteors. I thought that I fell asleep, and 
awoke with a sensation as if sinking down. I looked around me; the 
masts, the rigging, the hull of the vessel—al/ had disappeared, and I 
was floating by myself upon a large, beautifully-shaped shell on the 
wide waste of waters. I was alarmed, and afraid to move, lest I should 
overturn my frail bark and perish. At last, I perceived the fore-part of 
the shell pressed down, as if a weight were hanging to it ; and soon after- 
wards a small white hand, which grasped it. I remained motionless, 
and would have called out that my little bark would sink, but could 
not. Gradually a figure raised itself from the waters, and leaned with 
both arms over the fore-part of the shell, where I first had seen but the 
hand. It was a female, in form beautiful to excess; the skin was white 
as driven snow ; her long, loose hair covered her, and the ends floated 
in the water; her arms were rounded and like ivory: she said, in a soft 
sweet voice— 

* * Philip Vanderdecken, what do you fear ? Have you not a charmed 
life ?” 

*** T know not,’ replied I, ‘ whether my life be charmed or not; but 
this I know, that it is in danger.’ 

“* In danger !’ replied she; ‘ it might have been im danger when 
you were trusting to the frail works of men, which the waves love to 
rend to fragments—your good ships, as you call them, which but float 
about upon sufferance ; but where can be the danger when in a mer- 
maid’s shell, which the mountain wave respects, and the cresting surge 
dare not throw its spray upon? Philip Vanderdecken, you have come 
to seek your father!’ 

“*T have,’ replied I; ‘ is it not the will of Heaven ?’ 

“* Tt is your destiny—and destiny rules all above and below. Shall 
we seek him together? This shell ismine; you know not how to navi- 
gate it; shall I assist you?’ , 

“© Will it bear us both ?’ 

** © You will see,’ replied she, laughing, as she sank down from the 
fore-part of the shell, and immediately afterwards appeared at the side, 
which was not more than three inches above the water. To my alarm, 
she raised herself up, and sat upon the edge, but her weight appeared to 
have no effect. As soon as she was seated in this way—for her feet 
still remained in the water—the shell moved rapidly along, and each 
moment increased its speed, without any propelling power than that of 
her volition. 

“* Do you fear now, Philip Vanderdecken ?” 

* © No! replied I. 

** She passed her hands across her forehead, threw aside the tresses 
which had partly concealed her face, and said— 

“* Then look at me.’ 

** T looked, Amine, and I beheld you !’ 

“* Me!” observed Amine, with a smile upon her lips. 

“ Yes, Amine, it was you. I called you by your name, and threw 


my arms round you. I felt that I could remain with you and sail about 
there for ever,’’ 
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** Proceed, Philip,” said Amine, calmly. 

“* I thought we ran thousands and thousands of miles—we passed by 
beautiful islands, set like gems on the ocean bed ; at one time bounding 
against the rippling current, at others close to the shore—skimming on 
the murmuring wave which rippled on the sand, as the cocoa tree on 
the beach waved to the cooling breeze. 

*** Tt is not in smooth seas that your father must be sought,’ said she ; 
* we must try elsewhere.’ 

“ By degrees, the waves rose, until at last they were raging in their 
fury, and the shell was tossed by the tumultuous waters; but still not 
a drop entered, and we sailed in security over billows which would have 
swallowed up the proudest vessel. 

** * Do you fear now, Philip?’ said you to me. 

** * No,’ replied I, ‘ with you, Amine, I fear nothing.’ 

“** We are now off the Cape again,’ said she, ‘ and here you ma 
find your father. Let us look well round us, for if we meet a ship it 
must be his. None but the Phantom Ship could swim in a gale like 
this.’ 

** Away we flew over the mountainous waves—skimming from crest 
to crest between them, our little bark sometimes wholly out of the 
water ; now east, now west, north, south, in every quarter of the com- 
pass, changing our course each minute. We passed over hundreds of 
miles :—at last we saw a vessel tossed by the furious gale. 

“* There,’ cried she, pointing with her finger, * there is your father’s 
vessel, Philip.’ 

** Rapidly did we approach—they saw us from on board, and brought 
the vessel to the wind. We were alongside—the gangway was clearing 
away—for though no boat could have boarded, our shell was safe. I 
looked up. I saw my father, Amine! Yes! saw him and heard him 
as he gave his orders. I pulled the relic from my bosom, and held it 
out tohim. He smiled, as he stood on the gunnel, holding on by the 
main shrouds. I was just rising to mount on board, for they had handed 
to me the man répes, when there was a loud yell, and a man jumped 
from the gangway into the shell. You shrieked, slipped from the side, 
and disappeared under the wave, and in a moment the shell, guided by 
the man who had taken your place, flew away from the vessel with the 
rapidity of thought. I felt a deadly chill pervade my frame. I turned 
round to look at my new companion—it was the Pilot Schriften !—th e 
one-eyed wretch who was drowned when we were wrecked in Table Bay ! 

*“*No! no! not yet!’ cried he. 

“In an agony of despair and rage I hurled him off his seat on the 
shell, and he floated on the wild waters. 

*** Philip Vanderdecken,’ said he, as he swam, ‘ we shall meet again !’ 

*“ T turned away my head in disgust, when a wave filled my bark, and 
down it sank. I was struggling under the water, sinking still deeper 
and deeper, but without pain, when I awoke. | 

“ Now, Amine,” said Philip, after a pause, ‘* what think you of my 
dream ?” 

* Does it not point out that I am your friend, Philip? and that the 
Pilot Schriften is your enemy ?”’ 

“IT grant it; but he is dead,” 

“ Is that so certain ?” 
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“ He hardly could have escaped without my knowledge.” ) 

‘* That is true, but the dream would imply otherwise. Philip, it.is 
my opinion that the only way in which this dream is to be expounded 
is—that you remain on shore for the present. The advice is that of the 
priests. In either case you require some further intimation, In your 
dream, J was your safe na pe guided now by me again.” 

“ Be itso, Amine. If your strange art be in operesrre to our holy 
faith, you expound the dream in conformity with the advice of its mi- 
nisters,”” 

“ I do. And now, Philip, let us dismiss the subject from our 
thoughts. Should the time come, your Amine will not persuade you 
from your duty; but recollect, you have promised me to grant one favour 
when I ask it.” 

“ T have ; say then, Amine, what may be your wish?” 

“Oh! nothing at present. I have no wish on earth but what is gra- 
tified. Have I not you, dear Philip?” replied Amine, fondly throwing 
herself on her husband’s shoulder. 


(To be continued.) 








THE GREAT WESTERN JUNGLE.* 
BY AN OLD FOREST-RANGER. 


Ws are writing with a quill plucked from the wing of an eagle, and 
fashioned into the form of a pen by means of our hunting-knife, our 
skein-dhu, which, as behoves an old Highlander, we always carry in 
our garter, We are inspired with very stirring recollections of our 

outhful exploits, and have thrown aside the gray goose quill as a pitiful 
implement unworthy of our lofty subject. We have renewed our youth, 
like the royal bird from whose wing our pen was plucked. The fire of 
other days is in our blood—our eye is once more bright—we cast off our 
spectacles as an useless incumbrance, and we grasp our long-neglected 
rifle, which for years has slumbered peacefully above the fire-place, re- 
posing on the brow-antlers ofa noble stag. The dark spirit of the woods 
is upon us—the angry roar of the wounded Bison is in our ears—and we 
snort like an aged war-horse who hath been roused by the trumpet’s 
sound, as we look back, through the long vista of years, on the sylvan 
warfare of our youth. 

Well, well do we remember thee, thou green spot in the wilderness— 
our forest-home—the scene of our early exploits—the pride and joy of 
our old age. Oft have the gloomy shades of the eternal forest, in which 
thou art embosomed, echoed to the crack of our trusty rifle, and oft has 
the green herbage been stained with the life-blood of the stately Bison. 
Hurrah for the wild woods!—hurrah for the headlong charge of the 
mighty bull !—and thrice hurrah for the deadly grooved barrel before 
which he bows his proud head to the dust ! 


But hush! we are getting beside ourselyes—our unusual fit of excite- 





* Continued from p. 365, vol. |. 
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ment has got the better of our wonted discretion ; and our much re- 

spected consort, who was approaching to administer our usual morning 

potation of Athol brose, hath fled in dismay, wringing her fair hands, 

and proclaiming aloud that “‘ the laird hath gaen horn wud.”” We must 

ra ourselves, else we shall lose both our character and our Athol 
rose. 

So! we have pacified our better half, quaffed our morning cup, and 
replaced our spectacles with becoming gravity. The spirit of the woods 
hath passed away; we have laid aside our rifle, resumed our eagle pen, 
and the Old Forest-Ranger hath once more subsided into the douce and 
cannie carle, 

Now, gentle reader, hie we to the green wood. We left our jungle 
encampment glittering in the moon-light: the moon hath now set and 
the forest is shrouded in darkness; but a slight tinge of gray in the 
eastern sky, and a damp chill in the morning air, announce that day- 
light is at hand, ‘The distant roar of the prowling tiger, which at inter- 
vals “ had vexed the dull ear of night,” is no longer heard, and the 
silence of the woods is unbroken, save by the melancholy voice of the 
great horned owl, as he flits past, on muted wing, like an evil spirit 
retiring before the approach of day.. Heavy wreaths of gray mist slumber 
on the calm surface of the river, and all nature is hushed in deep repose. 
The horses, picketed in front of their masters’ tents, stand dull and 
listless, with drooping heads and slouched ears; and the wearied 
bullocks may be seen reposing in groups, under the shelter of the lofty 
banyan trees. The only beings which appear possessed of life in the 
midst of this dreamy scene, are two dusky figures which are brought out 
in strong relief by the cheerful blaze of a wood fire, over which they are 
crouching. One is our friend Heels, who, carefully wrapped up in his 
dark cumbley, is busied in preparing a pot of coffee as a morning draught 
for the sportsmen. His companion is a strange wild-looking animal, 
and deserves a more particular description. He is a tall, gaunt figure, 
and perfectly naked, with the exception of a tattered piece of blue 
cotton cloth, which does duty, but very imperfect duty, for a fig leaf, 
His short woolly hair, flat features, and thick lips, betray an African 
origin ; but his air and manner are very different from what we are ac- 
customed to expect in that persecuted race. He is a Seedee,* a free 
inhabitant of the trackless forest, and displays all the lofty bearing, and 
dignified self-possession, of an independent savage. His woolly pate is 
slightly sprinkled with gray, but his dark piercing eye is full of fire, and 
his limbs still display all the muscular power and elasticity of youth. 
He is sitting cross-legged, with a long matchlock resting across his 
knees, and is indulging in the luxury of a very primitive species of pipe, 
formed by rolling up a small quantity of tobacco in a green leaf. He 
observes a dignified silence, and is evidently regarding the servile occu- 
pee of poor Heels with sovereign contempt, as he puffs out huge vo- 

umes of smoke, and strokes his moustache with a self-complacent air. 
He had for several years been in the habit of attending Mansfield as 
guide in his hunting excursions, and always attached himself to the 





* The wild race who inhabit the jungles, on the western coast of India, are 
called Seedees, They are evidently of African origin, and are said to be the de- 
scendants of African slaves who fied from the early Portuguese settlers at Goa, 
and took refuge in the jungles, 
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camp during his stay in the forest. He had acquired a sufficient know- 
ledge of Hindostanee to make himself understood on all ordinary occa- 
sions, and the wonderful sagacity, almost rsa Boh to instinct, which 


he displayed in following up the trail of wild animals, made him an in- 
valuable addition to a hunter’s camp. He was fully aware of his own 
importance, gr himself with the title of Jaggardar, or Prince of 
the Forest, and comported himself with becoming dignity. He never 
condescended to act as guide to the hunters, except when in pursuit of 
Bison. It requires great skill and perseverance in following up a trail, 
to surprise these animals in their wild haunts ; and some little nerve and 
presence of mind to attack them with success when they are found. He 
was the only man of his tribe who could reduce the finding and killing 
of Bison to a certainty. He therefore considered the hunting of thema 
royal sport, worthy of his superior talents. But if deer or any inferior 
game were the object of pursuit, his son, a boy about twelve years of 
age, was deputed to attend; the old man remarking, with a glance o. 
proud superiority, “‘ The boy can find deer.” 

Mansfield had announced, on the previous evening, that it was his 
intention to seek for Bison in the morning; and old Kamah was 
waiting impatiently to lead the sportsmen into the jungle, whilst the 
Bison were still feeding and afoot. 

“ Hugh!” exclaimed he, uttering a deep guttural sound, as he 
pushed Heels, and pointed with an impatient gesture towards the 
eastern sky, which was fast brightening into day. 

““ Hah! daylight come?” cried Heels, starting up; “ time to call 
master:’? and wrapping his cumbley more tightly around him, he 
glided into the tent to rouse the sleeping sportsmen. 

In a few minutes Mansfield and Charles made their appearance: the 
latter had discarded his green hunting-coat and top-boots, and now 
appeared in a dress better adapted for the jungle; with a hunting-knife 
in his girdle, a heavy rifle on his shoulder, and all the other accoutre- 
ments of a well-equipped shikaree. Kamah rose as they approached, 
and extended his hand to salute them with the air of an equal. Charles 
looked with astonishment at this piece of unwonted familiarity on the 
part of a native. ) 

** Allow me,” said Mansfield, leading up Charles, and obliging him 
to shake hands with the grinning savage, “ allow me to introduce my 
friend Kamah, the Jagyardar ; his appearance is certainly ‘not prepos- 
sessing, and, like many other illustrious characters, it is his pleasure to 
affect great simplicity in his dress,” 

Here Charles could no longer retain his gravity, but burst into a 
laugh, and Mansfield was obliged to bite his lips hard to avoid following 
his example. “ But, let me tell you, he is a person of no small im- 

rtance in my camp. He is the best shikaree, and the staunchest 

and at following up a trail, in the whole western jungle. He knows 
every haunt of the Bison as well as if he had reared them himself; but 
you will be better able to appreciate his extraordinary talents when you 
ave seen him at work. In the mean time there are just three little 
cautions which I must beg to impress upon you: always treat him with 
marked civility ;—never attempt to disturb dim when running a trail ; 


—and, above all things, avoid laughing at him. He is as gentle as a 
lamb when well treated ; but his savage nature cannot brook an insult, 
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and if once offended, his revenge is implacable. I have more than once 
seen the vermin grind his teeth, and handle his knife, on very slight 
provocation.” 

This was, of course, said in English, so as not to be understood by 
their savage friend, who stood showing his white teeth, and looking ver 
much pleased at the formal manner in which he had been introduced, 
as well as by the accompanying speech, which he, no doubt, thought was 
uttered in his praise. 

** Well, Jaggardar,’’ continued Mansfield, now speaking Hindostanee, 
*‘ can you show us any Bison this morning ?”’ 

The jaggardar drew himself up to his full height, and assumed a 
lofty air. 

© Can the shepherd of the plain find the pasture-ground of his flock ? 
Does that vulture,” pointing to a black speck which was seen sailing 
high above the tree tops—‘ does that vulture require a guide to lead 
him to the carcase? Follow me; the Prince of the Forest knows 
where to find his herds.”’ 

“Come, Master Charles,’’ said Mansfield, smiling, as he hastily 
swallowed a cup of coffee; “shoulder your rifle and march; our 
swarthy friend is waxing impatient, and if we ruffle the old pagan’s 
temper he will show us no sport to-day.” 

Charles promptly obeyed the summons, and our two sportsmen, 
bringing their rifles to a long trail, followed old Kamah as he stalked 
into the jungle with rapid strides. 

At this early hour, when the morning air is still fresh and the ground 
sparkling with dew drops, the tropical forest seems suddenly to burst 
into life. The woods resound with the buzzing of innumerable insects, 
The jungle cock and wild pea fowl are heard elias to their mates in 
wild discordant notes. Chattering troops of monkeys frisk amongst 
the branches overhead, showing their white teeth, and making threaten- 
ing grimaces at the strange intruders. The startled deer bound across 
the open vistas of the forest, their bright speckled sides flashing_for an 
instant on the sight, and as suddenly disappearing, like passing meteors ; 
whilst wandering herds of Bison are now on foot, returning slowly from 
the open gladés, where they have pastured during the night, to the thick 
covers of bamboo, under the shades of which they find an agreeable 
shelter from the mid-day sun. 

Having penetrated some distance into the forest, the savage guide 
suddenly slackened his pace, and, making a sigu to his companions to 
keep silent, glided on in front with the seneny and noiseless tread of 
a fox, his ears erect to catch the faintest sound, and his lynx-like eye 
rolling from side to side, now peering into the dark tangled masses of 
bamboo, and now roving over the ground in search of a fresh track. 

“* Now,” whispered Mansfield, “ not another word, as you value the 
friendship of the Jaggardar ; step lightly; avoid as much as possible 
treading on the dry twigs which crackle under foot ; and mind you do 
not attempt to fire at any deer which may cross your path; we can get 
plenty of them at any time ; but the report of a rifle, at present, would 
be death to our hopes of finding Bison.” 

‘“* Hugh!” exclaimed their guide, suddenly stopping short, and kneel- 
ing down to examine more carefully some marks, which his experienced 
eye had detected amongst the dry leaves and withered herbage. To the 
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less delicate of the E there was nothing particular to be 
observed, but the J ar had evidently made a discovery of import- 
ance. After carefully regarding the signs he had observed for some 
time, he arose with a regret of satisfaction on his swarthy features, 
and merely uttering the * Koolgie !’* whilst he held up the fin- 
gers of both hands, to denote the number ten, proceeded with a more 
rapid step, and more confident air, like a hound running breast-high on 
the scent. 

* It’s all right now,”’ whispered Mansfield; “ the imp has struck 
upon a fresh trail, and the devil himself cannot throw him out when 
once he has fairly settled to it; we may, therefore, reckon with certainty 
on finding Bison at the other end, although it is very uncertain how 
long we may have to follow it before we come up to them.” 

harles smiled incredulously at the idea of any one being able to 
follow the track of an animal for miles over ground where not the 
slightest vestige of a foot-mark was visible to ordinary eyes, but, at the 
same time, expressed a hope that they might succeed. 

** Look here,” said Mansfield, as they approached a dry watercourse, 
where the fresh foot-marks of a herd of Bison were deeply imprinted in 
the half-baked mud. ‘* You may now satisfy your own senses that our 
guide is on the right scent. Here, you see, is the fresh trail of ten or 
a dozen Bison, at least, and one of them an old bull, who will show 
fight, I’ll be bound for him, and put your metal to the test, my hearty, 
before you take his scalp; but we must push forward, for old Kamah 
is fuming at this delay.” 3 

After following the trail for some miles, at a rapid pace, the Jaggar- 
dar became sensible, from certain signs which he observed, that the 
game was not far in advance. He now slackened his pace, and, re- 
newing his signal to observe profound silence, began to creep along the 
bed of a small water-course with great caution and circumspection. 

“ See,” whispered Mansfield, as they passed a bank of wet sand, 
where the trail was distinctly visible, and the water, which still con- 
tinued to flow into the deeply indented foot-marks, had not yet filled 
them up—“we are close upon them now. Keep your wits about you, 
my boy, and be ready with your rifle, for the old bull is apt to make a 
charge, with but scanty warning.” 

Every faculty of the sagacious savage was now on the full stretch. 
He crept along with the air of a tiger about to spring on his prey: his 
rolling eye flashed fire ; his wide nostrils were distended to the utmost 
limits, and even his ears appeared to erect themselves, like those of a 
wild animal. Presently he started, stopped, and, laying his ear close to 
the ground, listened attentively, then proceeded with more caution than 
before, stopping and listening, from time to time, till at length it became 
evident, from the triumphant beam of satisfaction which lighted up 
his savage features, that he had fully ascertained the position of the 
enemy. He now stood erect, cast a prying glance around, to make 
himself master of the locality, held up his hand to ascertain the direction 
of the wind, and, having apparently satisfied himself that all was right, 
motioned to his companions to follow his movements. Having scram- 
bled cautiously out of the watercourse, he laid himself flat upon the 
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ground, and, separating the tangled brushwood with one hand, began to 
worm his way through it, with the gliding motion and subtle cunning of 
asnake. Mansfield and Charles tried to imitate the serpentine motion 
of their savage guide, as they best could; but they found their less 
pliant limbs but iil adapted to this mode of progression, and the noise 
which they occasionally made in forcing their way through a thorny 
bush called forth many an angry frown from the he . Having 
proceeded in this manner for some hundred yards, they suddenly came 
upon an opening amongst the bushes; and here a view burst upon the 
astonished sight of Charles, which made his eyes flash, and sent the 
blood coursing through his veins like quicksilver. They had gained 
the edge of a natural clearing in the forest, an open glade about three 
hundred yards in diameter, clothed with rich green herbage, and shaded 
by gigantic teak trees, which surrounded it on all sides, stretching their 
broad-leafed boughs far into the opening. 

In the midst of this a herd of fifteen Bison were quietly rer 
perfectly unconscious of the near approach of danger. A mighty bull, 
the father of the herd, stalked about amongst the females, with the 
lordly step of a three-tailed bashaw in the midst of his seraglio; his 
ponderous dewlap imparting an air of grave dignity to his appearance, 
and his sullen eye, glaring from beneath the shadow of his thundery 
brow, menacing with destruction the hardy foe who dared to intrude 
upon his woody dominions. But Mansfield had tamed as proud as he, 
and feared not his glance. A grim smile of satisfaction passed over the 
harsh features of the Jaggardar, as he pointed out the stately herd ; 
then raising himself cautiously from amongst the long grass, he posted 
himself behind a large tree, which effectually concealed his person, 
folded his arms across his chest, and, leaning against the stem, remained 
cold, still, and motionless as a bronze statue. Every trace of intense 
excitement which had so lately strung his nerves to the highest pitch 
had passed away; and he once more assumed the stoical, passionless 
air of the haughty savage. Pointing again towards the Bison, he nodded 
expressively to his companions, as much as to say, “I have done my 
duty; there is the game, and now, gentlemen, let me see what you 
can do.”’ 

Charles, furious with excitement, pitched forward his rifle, and, al- 
though his hand shook violently, from anxiety, and the exertions he had 
made in scrambling through the brushwood, was about to pull the 
trigger at random, when Mansfield seized his arm with the gripe of a 
blacksmith’s vice, and pulled him down amongst the long grass. 

* Are you mad,” said he, in a low whisper, “to risk a shot in your 
present state of excitement? Why, boy, you are panting like a broken- 
winded post-horse, and the barrel of your rifle vibrates like a pendulum ! 
I suppose you fancy it’s a drove of Zinganee bullocks we have to deal 
with ; but wait a bit till you have seen the charge of a wounded Bison, 
and I am much mistaken but you’ll think twice before you risk another 
shot with an unsteady hand. Here,” continued he, pulling Charles 
behind the stem of a large tree, “ get under cover of this, in the first 
instance ; you will find a breastwork somewhat useful before we have 
done. Now then, sit down till you have recovered breath, and, in the 
mean time, put fresh caps upon your rifle; I have more than once 
narrowly escaped death from neglecting this precaution.” 
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Charles, having rested for a few minutes, declared his hand to be as 
steady asa rock. ; 

* Well then,” said Mansfield, rising slowly on one knee, and peeping 
from the large knotty stem which sheltered them, “ we shall put your 
steadiness to the test. Take that cow next you, and mind you aim for 
the heart, just behind the bend of the elbow ; hit her there, and she is 
your own: gosix inches to the right or left, and you must stand by to 
receive a charge, for charge she will, and the charge of a wounded Bison, 
let me tell you, is no child’s play.” : 

Charles, now perfectl fos raised his rifle, took a deliberate aim at 
the nearest Bison, and fired. The enormous brute dropped heavily to 
the ground, and, uttering one deep groan, expired without a struggle : 
the ball had passed through her heart. 

In the excitement of the moment, Charles was about to raise a shout 
of triumph, when Mansfield checked him, and pointing to the Jaggar- 
dar, who had already laid himself flat amongst the long grass, made 
signs to him to follow his example. 

The herd, startled by the report of the rifle, suddenly raised their 
heads with a loud snort, gazed around them wildly, as if to ascertain 
from whence it proceeded, and trotting up to their fallen companion, 
began to snuff at the warm blood. The smell of this excited them to a 
state of phrenzy. They galloped round the open space in wild con- 
fusion, kicking their heels in the air, goring at each other with blind 
fury, and bellowing fearfully, in that deep tremulous tone so expressive 
of mingled rage and fear. Then, suddenly rallying, they slowly ap- 
proached, in a body, to the object of their dread, again snuffed at the 
blood, and again bellowed, gored, and scampered with more violence 
than ever. 

This wild scene had lasted for some minutes, and Mansfield was 
beginning to fear that in the course of their evolutions the maddened 
brutes might happen to stumble on their place of concealment, when, 
as if seized with a sudden panic, the whole herd stopped short, snorted, 
wheeled round, and uttering one tremendous roar, dashed into the 
thickest part of the jungle, crashing through the dry bamboos with the 
noise and resistless fury of a passing whirlwind. 

The old bull alone stood his ground, lashing his sides with his tail, 
tearing up the earth, and bellowing with a voice of thunder that made 
the woods re-echo for miles. 

“Our friend is very pugnaciously inclined,” remarked Mansfield, 
indulging in a low chuckle, as he slowly raised his rifle, and brought 
the sight to bear upon the broad forehead of the bull, “we must see if 
a gent e hint from Clincher will not bring him to reason.” 

he report of the rifle was followed by a crash, as if the ball had 
struck a plate of iron, and the bull dropped upon his knees with a surly 


wi. 

The Jaggardar, uttering a wild yell, brandished his knife, and 
bounded forward to despatch him, whilst Mansfield, stepping from be- 
ae the shelter of the tree, cheered on the eager savage with a hearty 
shout. 

But their triumph was premature: the ball had flattened against the 
massive skull of the animal, and merely stunned him, without inflicting 
any serious injury. [He had mv a his legs before the Jaggardar 
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could reach him ; and now, perfectly mad with rage and pain, rushed 
with headlong fury upon old Kamah, Quick as thought the active 
savage darted behind the nearest tree, and scrambled into the branches 
with the agility of a monkey. The bull, disappointed of his intended 
victim, turned with redoubled fury upon Mansfield. The hardy hunter, 
‘well accustomed to such scenes, and confident of his own coolness and 
presence of mind, stood by the side of the tree motionless as a statue, 
his eagle eye steadily fixed upon his mad antagonist, and his rifle on 
full cock, ready to act as occasion might require: but the weapon was not 
raised ; he had but one barrel remaining, and was determined to reserve — 
it till it could be discharged with deadly effect. 

On came the bull at headlong speed—his tail on end, his blood-shot 
eye rolling in the frenzy of madness, his tongue lolling far out of his 
mouth, and the white foam flying in spray from his distended jaws. 
Mansfield awaited the charge with perfect coolness till the furious brute 
was within a few yards of him, when, stepping behind the shelter of the 
tree, he allowed the bull to pass in his headlong career, and, as he did 
so, discharged the remaining barrel of his rifle into his shoulder. The 
wounded monster uttered a surly growl, staggered forward about a 
hundred yards, stumbled, and fell heavily. 

Charles, who had been watching Mansfield’s movements with breath- 
less anxiety, sprang from behind the tree and levelled his rifle—Mans- 
field struck down the barrel before he had time to discharge it. 

“Gently, boy, gently,” cried he ; ‘ wait till he is steady; the brute 
is tumbling about like a wounded grampus, and it is a hundred to one 
against hitting him in the right place—recollect this is our last shot and 
must not be thrown away rashly.”” As he said this the wounded bull 
regained his legs. ‘ Now then, my boy, be cool; stick close to the 
tree, and reserve your fire till I tell you.” 

Mustering his whole remaining strength, the frantic brute fixed his 
glaring eyes upon the hunters, and, lowering his head, dashed at them 
with determined fury. But his shoulder was stiff; the life-blood was 
ebbing fast, and his sight was bewildered. He stumbled over the trunk 
of a fallen tree—made one desperate plunge forward—his wounded 
shoulder failed him—and he rolled over at their feet, making the earth 
tremble under his enormous weight. | 

‘“* Now then,” shouted Mansfield, “ at him, before he can recover his 
legs. One shot behind the horns, and we have him.” 

A peal of fiendish laughter followed the report of Charles’s rifle, and 
next instant old Kamah was seen clinging to the prostrate body of the 
bull, and clutching the hilt of a long hunting-knife, which was buried 
in his heart. 

“ He was a gallant brute,” said Mansfield, dropping the butt-end of 
his rifle to the ground, and wiping the big drops of perspiration from 
his forehead, 

Koonpai. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE PAINTERS DAUGHTER. v 


A TALE. 





Cordelia, Sir, do you know me? 
Lear. You are a spirit, 1 know: when did you die ? 
Physician. He’s scarce awake ; let him alone awhile. 
Lear, Pray, do not mock me: 
I am a very foolish, fond old man ; 
do not la at me ; 
For, a8 I am a man, | think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 








“ Epwarp Orway is a very fine young man, and most uncommonly 
—, said Miss Priscilla Singleton, addréssing her sister, Mrs. 

ilmot, as they sat together, one summer’s evening, in a sunny verandah 
overlooking the Regent’s Park. ‘‘ What a pity,” she continued, “ that 
he is so ugly!” 

“Opinions might vary on the latter point, although scarcely on the 
former,” replied Mrs. Wilmot, with a smile ; “ and certainly he appears 
to me (even admitting your assertion to be the general impression) a 
man most expressly calculated to turn the heart of any woman not 
especially guarded by some previous engagement ; for which reason, as 
I now see him walking in the garden with Cecil, I ought, like a prudent 
mother, to play the Duenna, since I have not a very exalted opinion of 
the steadiness of her little head, and doubt much that her heart has 
been fortified against him, by any impression in favour of her admirer, 
or rather adorer, Sir Hargrave Grenville, although you, Priscilla, might 
consider him as a much handsomer man.” 

“ Certainly I should,”’ replied Miss Singleton, following her sister 
a few steps as she passed from the verandah through the drawing-room, 
in order to join the young people in the garden. iscilla turned to the 
pier-glass, and continued in soliloquy. | 

“And I do wonder what Sir ~ who is undoubtedly a very 
sensible man, though not so fluent in conversation as Edward Otway, 
can possibly see in a girl like Cecil to admire to such a degree, as it 
must be confessed he does! Indeed all the men make a most unac- 
countable fuss about her beauty, which J cannot see—I am sure her 
mouth is immensely too wide, and, though her teeth are very dazzling 
and her lips so uncommonly red, yet””—she continued, biting and pinch- 
ing the narrow thin edges of her own mouth, which were only distin- 
guishable from the rest of her face from their being of rather a darker 
yellow—* that belongs so exclusively to her youth; once she 
twenty we shall have no more sonnets addressed to her ‘scarlet lip.’ 


Then, though her skin is so very white, black hair would make any. 


skin look white”—putting aside her own sandy locks, and trying a b 

satin riband in their place, without, however, producing the desired 
effect. “Indeed, she is ‘oo fair, as she never has the least colour, 
except on horseback, or in a heated room in the evening, and then she 
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looks exactly as if she was rouged. Miss Eelskin said, the other night, 
she would have been convinced of the fact, if Cecil had not happened to 
come into the room quite pale, and the colour only rose whilst she was 
dancing—I think it was partly owing to something Otway said to her: 
I saw it mount as she poke with so much earnestness—what could he 
have been saying, I wonder? His eyes are so brilliant, too, that when 
he is speaking, particularly in that manner, he really does not look so 
very ordinary ; and he has such a fine figure, is so graceful and gentle- 
manlike, and dresses so well—I do wonder what he said to cause Cecil 
to blush so much—that colour certainly improves her ; but, as to her so 
talked-of eyes, they cover half her face, which is so small, and besides so 
shaded with those black ringlets, that really, at first, it appears all eyes 
and mouth; but the men admire her—that is a fact which cannot be 
disputed,”’ added Priscilla, with a deep sigh, as she turned hastily from 
the mirror on hearing the sound of footsteps approaching. 

Mrs. Wilmot and Cecil entered laughing. The dazzling brilliancy 
of the so criticised eyes and mouth were at the moment heightened by 
a slight tinge of the envied colour, produced either by the warmth of 
the evening, or the exercise of walking, or, as Priscilla more than sus- 
pected, from the recollection of the just passed conversation with the 

eeable Edward Otway. Whatever was the cause, Cecil seemed in 
high spirits and looked unusually lovely. Otway was gone, and the 
ladies had come in to dress and prepare for a private concert, which was 
to take place at the house of a friend who lived about a quarter of a 
mile distant across the park. 


Cecil’s father, Philip Wilmot, was an artist of considerable ability ~ 


and eminence in his profession. In the beauty, talents, and various 
fascinations of his youthful daughter, which were the admiration of her 
friends and acquaintance, he found, not only an untiring subject for his 
pencil, but an object for his own almost blind adoration: she was the 
charmer of his home, a solace for every care, and a brightener of every 
enjoyment. And his enjoyments were generally of that highly refined 
nature which belong to the rarely gifted few who are, by the world, 
designated as people of genitus—a word too often misapplied. In 
respect to Wilmot it was, Senin correct ; for the powers of his mind 
were not limited to any one direction. The spirit of poetry pervaded 
his writings, his musical compositions, and his pictures. Cecil, young 
and lovely, with all the gentleness, timidity, and vivacity of her age and 
sex, seemed to have inherited his talents, combined with a thousand 
“en graces and charms peculiarly her own. 

ilmot’s abilities as an artist had procured him, if not absolute 
wealth, yet something more than a mere competence, even in London, 
where a moderate income is not considered a sufficiency by those who 
wish to mix, and are sought for, in society. Wilmot and his daughter 
were the fashion, by means of the powerful aristocracy of talent which 
often (there) supersedes that of wealth, and sometimes, in appearance 
at least, the reality of birth, His powers of amusing, and hers of 
charming, caused them to be sought for and invited everywhere, from the 
dull, cold atrician dinner party, to the gayer, more social, and infinitely 
more intellectual suppers amongst their own peculiar class, with whom 
they lived on terms of greater intimacy—that is to say, authors, first- 
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rate actors, singers, artists, &c. This society was really iaeernee 
its contrast to the formality and restraint imposed hy the formers, Wil- 

mot enjoyed, appreciated the “feast of reason and the flow of soul’? to 

be met with amongst those congenial spirits ; yet, strange to say, he 

absolutely preferred the display, the Jigntsing of the other: this is in 

human nature—even the most highly gifted are not exempt from vanity. 

In his own class Philip Wilmot was only one amongst many; in the 

other he stood alone, the admired of all observers. 

Cecil was scarcely old enough to feel such a distinction : her youth, 
beauty, and talents caused her to be admired everywhere, and she did 
not seek very deeply into the origin of that admiration, which she 
nevertheless relished most exceedingly. She had many lovers; and 
amongst the most prominent of those was one of that aristocratic class 
in which she moved, but fo which she did not belong. As the wife 
immediately steps from her own rank, be it what it may, into that of 
her husband, a marriage with Sir Hargrave Grenville would have trans - 
ferred her to his, without delay or impediment; for which reason alone 
he was vehemently patronised by Mrs. Wilmot—a woman of the world 
in every sense of the word, but loving her daughter and anxious to pro- 
mote her welfare. 

Sir Hargrave was a country gentleman, of ancient family and large 
fortune: a man of strong rather than clear intellect ; clever, worldly- 
minded, as coarse and unrefined in his ideas as he was in his person ; 
for the latter—although handsome (commonly so called), with regular 
features, florid, healthy complexion, redolent of field-sports and exercise, 
broad chest and shoulders, strong, well-made limbs, somewhat heavy, 
ungraceful, and inclined to flesh—was as unlikely to please a romautic, 
enthusiastic young girl, as was his mind (a very fac-simile of his body) 
to assimilate with hers. Heir to a large, unincumbered property, he 
had been educated by a private tutor at home ; he had never been re- 
moved from his paternal acres—for the purpose, it may be supposed, 
of attaching him more strongly to every pride and hereditary prejudice 
thereunto belonging. Well read, book-learned, he had read and remem- 

bered almost all the best writers both ancient and modern; he had 
read, marked, learned, but not inwardly digested ; they had not eman- 
cipated him from a single hereditary prejudice; he had studied, as it 
were, with green spectacles—everything took the peculiar colour of his 
own mind. He was five-and-thirty, and till now never had quitted the 
shadow of his paternal oaks. Why did he quitthem? For what pur- 
- did he come to London? To seek a wife: some person fitted to 

ecome the mistress of Grenville Hall, and the mother of his children. 
But Sir Hargrave found difficulties which he had by no means antici- 
pated. The owner of Grenville Hall and ten thousand a year was not 
in London a personage of quite so much consequence as he had fondly 
imagined, and as he certainly was at home. Shy, awkward, unpolished, 
occupied with se/f in company, and not sufficiently attending to others ; 
an unhappy mixture of sulky pride and ungainly mauvaise honte—an 
utter want of tact caused him to become an object of ridicule to all the 
a pea ; and although some mothers thought his rank and fortune 
might be a tolerable speculation for such of their daughters who either 

had lain on hand, or were likely to do so, he was rather cavalierly 
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treated by those fair ones who had hopes of doing better. Piqued to 
the soul by this, disgusted by those young (or not young) ladies who 
were “thrown at his head,” enraged at those of “‘ metal more attractive,” 
who withdrew so scornfully from his advances, Sir Hargrave, with very 
misanthropic feelings, retreated from the immediate class of society in 
which his birth and connexions entitled him to move, and threw him- 
self among those more évet//ée, more delightful spirits who composed, 
in their own circle, the “aristocracy of talent.”? Sir Hargrave did this 
in little-souled peevishness, and not on account of any superior charm 
in their society ; but solely because he had been, or fancied that he 
had been, affronted by his own “caste.” He turned away from the 
titled dowagers, and their titled or honourable daughters, to the equally 
fair, and certainly more natural-mannered denizens of those districts 
lying north of Grosvenor Square, and, “ tell it not in Gath,” sometimes 
east of Temple Bar. 

In one of these excursions, away from that patrician world which 
had so mortified his amour propre, at an immense dinner party, given 
by a wealthy and witty solicitor, dwelling in a magnificent mansion 
situated in one of the streets off the Strand, Sir Hargrave first con- 
versed with Cecil Wilmot, whom he had once before seen at a concert 
in Grosvenor Square. The Baronet had sufficient taste to be charmed 
—fascinated ; for he had some taste in ideas, if not in feelings—of the 
head, if not of the heart. Her smile, her perfectly unsophisticated, 
open manners, so fresh, so genuine, so totally different from those of 
the forward, overbearing, and'decided young ladies, whom it had been 
his hap to meet with ere he had forsaken his native lawns and woods ; 
or the languid, still-life, artificial candidates for the matrimonial wreath 
whom he had seen, and by whom he had been scorned, since his arrival 
in London. | 

Cecil did not admire him in the least; (who did?) but she had in 
her manner that only true politeness which, springing from a gentle and 
benevolent heart, and that delicate “tact”? of feeling which guards 
, against a word, or even a look, calculated to wound another, even if 
that other be indifferent or disagreeable : this is not hypocrisy, or even 
an overweening desire to please; no, it springs from that genuine spirit 
of benevolence, philanthropy—call it what you will—which would not 
unnecessarily hurt a reptile, which could not 


+ fee] its pleasure or its pride 
In sorrow of the meanest thing that lives.” 





Sir Hargrave was in love with Cecil Wilmot as much as he was capable 
of being in love with anything—except himself: he began to fancy 
that those genuine, bright, and playful smiles were more exclusively 
bright when directed towards him; he began to build castles respecting 
the delighted gratitude with which his offer would be hailed—the unex- 
pected offer of raising her to an eminence which she never could pos- 
sibly have anticipated—of binding for ever to him the most grateful 
and dutiful, as well as the most charming of wives, whose natural gen- 
tleness and humility would always cause her to regard him as a superior, 
and whose talents and accomplishments would serve to amuse his 
leisure, when dutifully exerted for him alone. So thought Sir Har- 
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grave, Cecil did not think about him—her mother meditated on the 
subject sufficiently for both, tat yf 
n that evening in which Miss Priscilla had expressed so much sur- 
rise at the universal admiration excited by Cecil’s beauty, the three 
adies re-assembled at coffee in the drawing-room before nine o’clock, 
in expectation of two gentlemen, who had ane to escort them on 
this occasion—Sir Hargrave Grenville and Edward Otway. Mr. Wil- 
mot had dined out, and was to join them in the concert-room. 

Miss Priscilla—dressed in a bright yellow satin, with knots of lilac 
riband liberally disposed, heavy amethyst necklace and ear-rings, a 
wreath of gold flowers on her dull, sandy hair, rattling and tinkling 
whenever she moved her head, which was not seldom ; all the colour 
(at least all the red) in her face fixed at the top of her nose—looked as 
she felt, very hot and unhappy; fretfully doubtful as to whether her 
dress, which she had spent some days in arranging, was likely to prove 

uite as becoming as she had anticipated; and, somewhat dismayed by 
the different effect produced by Cecil’s white crape frock and blonde 
tucker, totally divested of ornament, her jet-black, silky hair, parted so 
much on the forehead as to show the transparent temples with their 
blue veins, and then descending in long spiral ringlets on each side of 
her white throat, a very few starry flowers of jessamine gleaming bright 
amongst the raven tresses. 

* She has dressed herself to please Otway,” thought Priscilla; “I 
heard him say the other day that white was more becoming to her than 
anything else.” 

At this moment Otway entered the room laughing. 

“Sir Hargrave is coming,” he said; “ the most extraordinary and 
absurd figure—I passed him just now in Baker Street, in a full dress 
suit of black, I believe, covered with dust, an opera-hat in his hand, 
and, from time to time, applying a white handkerchief to his blazing 
countenance; he has evidently wa/ked from Piccadilly, and has quite 
forgotten the effect which his pedestrianism will produce—but lo! he 
comes—what an appearance !—don’t laugh, Miss Wilmot.” 

This recommendation, combined with the uncouth apparition of her 
admirer, of course produced the contrary éffect, and very nearl 
caused Cecil to be guilty of that breach of decorum, against which 
Otway had cautioned her, in what spirit of sincerity may easily be ima- 
gined ; and notwithstanding her i soe to preserve a proper degree 
of gravity, and all her mother’s cautioning looks, Cecil’s countenance 
was too expressive to be altogether passive, and the rebellious dimples 
would not be controlled. Otway never made the slightest attempt to 
conceal the “ laughing devil” in the sneer which curled his lip, as he 
sat reclining, with one arm thrown over the back of Miss Wilmot’s 
chair, looking as he felt towards one whom, as a rival, he utterly 
despised. 

Mrs. Wilmot anxiously endeavoured to turn the attention of the con- 
fused Sir Hargrave from the pair at the tea-table. She arose to meet 
and receive him with empressement. 

* But where did he get the dust ?”? whispered Cecil, in a suppressed 
tone, to Otway, whilst Sir Hargrave s in the verandah, with his 
back towards them, mopping his face, and undergoing the discipline of 
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thé footman’s clothes’-brush. Where could he have found such a 
quantity in the watered streets? He looks absolutely as if he had been 
rolled im the deepest part of the turnpike-road.” 

** Hush !”? answered Otway, in the same suppressed tone; “ he is re- 
lating his adventures to Mrs. Wilmot.” 

* I have of late,” said Sir Hargrave, addressing Mrs. Wilmot and 
Miss Singleton, both of whom were listening to him with every mani- 
festation of sympathy,—the latter on her own account, the former on 
that of her daughter, with whose conduct and manner she now, for the 
first time in her life, felt displeased. ‘‘ I have of late,”’ continued the 
still panting baronet, “ so much felt the want of my usual exercise, that 
I thought to take a good walk in the cool of the evening; and so,” he 
added, with increasing embarrassment, ‘“‘ I thought I would dress first, 
and come round here by the way of Kensington; but I found it much | 
warmer, and more dusty on the roads, than I had apprehended ; indeed, — 
your roads about here are much more dusty than mine ;—besides, this 
kind of hat, which I am not in the habit of wearing, gives so little 
shelter from the sun, that “4 

Here Cecil, totally unable to command her countenance, arose, and, 
followed by Otway, moved to the piano-forte, and stooping her head over 
the keys, struck a few chords. The sound aroused Sir Hargrave’s 
attention, who had actually, for the time being, forgotten even the exist- 
ence of his lovely mistress, so completely engrossed had he been with 
self, and obbuptel by the assiduous attentions of Mrs. Wilmot, and the 
more officious interference of Miss Priscilla. 

It now, for the first time, flashed across his mind that Cecil had -not 
only been utterly neglectful of him and his annoyances, but actually 
seemed to be amusing herself with another person. And who was that 
Mr. Otway, who had thus dared apparently to supersede one of the 
oldest baronets in England, and thus engross the attention of the woman 
whom he had selected for his own especial property ? 

Sir Hargrave gazed on Cecil with a feeling scarcely to be described. 
His love (as he called it) was undiminished, for her charms were un- 
diminished ; but there was with it a mixture of doubt—of resentment— 
springing from wounded vanity. A bitterness arose in his soul with the 
idea of the possibility of his having been deceived by her gentleness of 
manner—the possibility of her preferring another. 

These thoughts rushing through his head did not contribute to cool 
him. Cecil and Otway still continued at the piano-forte, apparently 
occupied in practising a duet, which they were to sing at the concert on 
that evening ; and Mrs. Wilmot, anxious to put an end to a scene which 
she thought was likely to produce an effect unfavourable to her 
views, looked at her watch, and declared it was time to proceed to their 
friend’s house. 

Sir Hargrave now excused himself from accompanying them imme- 
diately. He said he did not yet feel sufficiently com , after his 
long walk, to encounter a crowded room, and requested permission to 
remain for half an hour, particularly as he had a note to write ;—that 
done, he promised to join their party. ; 

Cecil, whose childish propensity to laughter had totally subsided 
whilst she was, with Otway, running over some of the exquisite pas- 
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sigés in “ Guira che ad altra mai, la destra io porgero,” would, had shie 
Hot been led astray by evil example, never have been disposed to laugh 
even at the absurdity of Sir Hargrave’s self-inflicted predicament, since 
it had etided in annoyance even to him, in whose feelings she ‘had such 
small sympathy; but the words and music which they had been singing 
had turned both her thoughts and those of Otway from the passing 
scene. Sir Hargrave’s awkwardness and want of tact were forgotten ; 
and Cecil only saw in him, at that moment, a person whom ‘she’ could 
oblige by an act of attention and politeness however trivial. He had 
said he wished to write a note; she instantly opened her writing-table, 
arranged paper, wax, &c., placed the lights in the most favourable: posi- 
tion, and was herself again. 

Sir Hargrave gazed on her with renewed admiration. Her lovely 
smiles were once more directed towards him, and with even more than 
their wonted softness, for she felt that perhaps she had hurt his feelings. 

What Sir Hargrave had intended to write it matters not to relate. 


‘* What lost the world, and bade a hero fly ? 
The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye.” 


In this instance, however, it was not a woman’s tears, but her smiles, 
that altered Sir Hargrave’s intentions, whatever they might have been. 
Hell, they say, is paved with good intentions. Good or bad, his were 
effectually changed ; and he actually did write two notes—one to Cecil, 
containing a passionate offer of his hand and fortune ; and.another to 
Mr. Wilmot, requesting to speak to him on particular business at three 
o’clock the following day. He then wrote a third epistle, addressed to 
his agent in the City, appointing to meet at the hotel in Piccadilly where 
the baronet held his temporary residence. This last he put into his 
pocket, left the others on the writing-table, and then (although he had 
composed a love-letter), feeling cool and refreshed, he prepared to join 
the party at the concert. 

Before his arrival several pieces of music had been performed ; and at 
the moment when he entered the room Cecil had just taken her place 
at the harp. Her right hand and arm, whiter than unsunned snow, 
rested on the upper part of the instrument; with her left she was trying 
some chords on the bass strings; whilst Otway, holding the key, stood 
beside her, and turned it according to her directions,—directions given 
by her eloquent eyes alone, which were raised to his, and were, to his 
quick apprehension and delicate ear, a sufficient indication of her will, 
as she sounded the string requiring alteration. Wilmot, holding a music- 
book, gazed intently on the pair, evidently only occupied with the beauty 
of the picture which they presented ; for Otway, although not in Miss 
Priscilla Singleton’s opinion a handsome man, was, in grace, tournure, 
and expression, a study to entrance a painter. As Sir Hargrave gazed 
on the group, the green-eyed monster again took possession of his soul. 

The harp was tuned, and they sang— 

* Who comes so dark from Ocean's roar?” 


their rich and melodious voices blending like a gushing stream of water. 
Otway’s fine bass in the rolling passages had the effect of a cataract 
thundering against the rocks in some deep cave. 


At the close, when the murmur of applause had a little subsided, Sir 
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Hargrave, in as composed a manner as he could assume, asked ,a gen- 
tleman who stood near—‘‘ Pray, who is that Mr, Otway? He does not 
look in the least like an Englishman.”’ 

*< Why, no,”’ replied with a smile the person thus interrogated,, ‘‘ he 
can scarcely be considered altogether as such, and I believe has lived 
much abroad with his mother.”’ 

“* But who,” repeated Sir Hargrave, “ pray who is he then? He,ap- 
pears to think a great deal of himself.’’ | | 

“ T understand,” replied the gentleman addressed, “‘ that. he is.. 
posed to be a natural son of the Duke of ; his mother is Signora 
Cantabile, the celebrated Italian singer. - This relationship accounts:for 
his sallow complexion and foreign air; but he has also a strong resem- 
blance to'the Duke of ’s family. He has not been many months 
in London, yet he has already contrived to make himself tolerably noto- 
rious in a certain set.” 

Before Sir Hargrave, in the hope of hearing something to his rival’s 
disadvantage, could command his voice to ask how—a preluding sym- 
phony on the harp imposed silence on the company. Cecil sang, but 
this time alone, “‘ Angels: whisper,’ and her own voice seemed that 
whisper. 

Not to deaden the sound, every one stood back, forming rather a wide 
circle around the harp, which ‘was raised above the level of the carpet. 

* On her each courtier’s eye was bent, 


To her each lady's look was lent, 
The centre of the glittering ring.” 


“This is too theatrical,’? thought Sir Hargrave. “ A woman who 
can endure this, and command her voice to sing without embarrassment, 
is not fit for the wife of an English gentleman.” 

He now wished his notes unwritten, and meditated how he could 
recover those left on the writing-table. 

** Yet how gentle, how modest, how timid, and unassuming she looks, 
although graceful and self-possessed! After all, it is only because she 
has been accustomed to this kind of display from childhood—custom is 
second nature,” thought Sir Hargrave. ‘“ Yet I wish I had taken a 
little more time to consider, and then the close intimacy with this half- 
bred , I never saw her eyes bent on me with such an expression.” 

He turned as the song ceased, in order to continue his inquiries re- 
specting Otway; but his informer had moved away, and the place was 
now occupied by Miss Priscilla Singleton. It was a proof how much 
Sir Hargrave was absorbed in his own reflections that he had not been 
aware of that lady’s proximity, from the rattling of the golden wreath 
of wheatears and corn-flowers, which, Ceres like, she bore on her 
head. 

** Miss Wilmot looks very graceful at the harp,” said Sir Hargrave, 
partly pursuing his thoughts aloud, and partly addressing himself to 
Miss Priscilla ; “and yet it requires some share of self-possession to 
endure the fixed gaze of such a number of people.” 

“ Oh!” cried Miss Priscilla, ‘“‘Cecil never minds anything in the 
world ; just whatever her father wishes, that she does directly, without 
troubling her head in the least as to what other people think of her 
proceedings, provided he is pleased.” 
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aimee not a bad disposition towards a good and devoted 
wife,” thought Sir Hargrave. 

“ But really,” continued Miss Priscilla, “ J am quite surprised at her 
being able to keep her countenance and her voice so steady with so 

people looking on, To be sure, she thinks they are admiring 
her, and that, I conclude, is the reason of her being so composed; but 
I know J could never do such a thing—oh, not for the world. J should 
certainly die with terror, or run away and hide myself,” she added, af- 
fectedly, covering her face with her hands. 

Sir Seemnite thought she would be quite right in adopting such a 
measure. 

A long piece of instrumental music followed, during which Sir Har- 
grave meditated, and observed Cecil and Otway seated together, and the 
looks which passed between them. The result was, that in the interval 
between this and the next performance he once mure addressed Miss 
Priscilla, who had remained at his elbow in the hope of such an event ; 
and said, with even more than his usual embarrassment and shyness of 
manner, “I have a favour to request, Miss Singleton, and you would 
oblige me most infinitely if you * he paused, and the lady eagerly 
hastened to reply, but in almost equal trepidation. 

“ Certainly, Sir Hargrave, there is nothing you could ask, that / 
should not take the greatest possible satisfaction ——” 

“ A trifle, Madam, a mere trifle,’ he interrupted, somewhat alarmed 
by the warmth and vehemence of the lady’s manner. ‘It is only just 
—I wrote a note—that is to say, two notes—which I left on Miss 
Wilmot’s writing-table, and it would oblige me most exceedingly if, on 
ag return home, you would have the goodness to throw them into the 

re. I have changed—that is to say, I prefer speaking on the subject 
in question to writing.” 

Priscilla’s hopes sunk a little at the conclusion of this speech. The 
subject of a letter left on Cecil’s table, must be pretty obvious that he 
had changed his mind respecting it, and wished it withdrawn, was fuel 
to Priscilla’s hope of some time or other securing the wealthy, portly, 
fresh-coloured baronet for herself—(what strange fantastic tricks that 
same Hope sometimes plays with us poor mortals !)—but the con- 
clusion of his speech spoiled all ; his declaration was then only deferred, 
and he still intended to speak. However, she determined to lend her 
assistance, and most faithfully promised to execute his commission, and 
most sincerely did she intend to perform it. 

Miss Priscilla, on her return home, was in such a hurry to secure the 
epistle directed to Cecil, that hearing some one coming, and “starting 
like a guilty thing,” she totally forgot there was another directed to Mr. 
Wilmot, of which she omitted to take possession, and conceal. Con- 
ouneny it was delivered to him at breakfast the next morning, by the 
hands of Cecil herself, who had found it lying on her writing-table. 

This note contained no explanation whatever—did not commit Sir 
Hargrave in the least; it was simply a request for leave to call on Mr. 
Wilmot at three o’clock on business of importance. 

* And what business can Sir H ve have with me ?”’ said Wilmot, 
throwing the note aside, and ing with his breakfast. 

Mrs. Wilmot smiled complacently and looked at Cecil; she thought 
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she could guess, and regretted to observe that her daughter looked 
unusually pale. 

*‘ I hope most devoutly,” continued Wilmot, * he does not want me 
to paint his portrait—the thing of all others that I eschew the most.” 

*s Why so, papa?” said Cecil : “ you have painted mine twenty times, 
I think, at the least; besides introducing it into so many of your his- 
torical pieces.” 

“ Yours, dearest!’ replied Wilmot, smiling, as he ran his delighted 
eyes over her graceful figure and lovely face, “ ah, c’est toute autre 
moe ; but for him—I should infinitely prefer being obliged to copy his 
zigzag pot-hooks and hangers there (I never saw such a hand-writing) 
as to be condemned to the task of transferring his heavy monotonous 
features to canvass.”’ 

** How can you, Philip,” said his wife, angrily, and at the same time 
endeavouring to direct his attention towards Cecil by a significant 

lance ; “* how can you speak in such terms of Sir Hargrave Grenville ? 
esides, he is generally considered to have very handsome features and 
a fine—fine,” here she hesitated a little, “ well made person.” 

“¢ Peut-éire,” replied Wilmot, gaily; ‘‘ nevertheless such features, 
and such form, are, and ever must be, a painter’s abomination ; indeed, 
Fanny, you used to say the same when we were first acquainted with 
him, whatever has altered your fancy at this present.” 

Mrs. Wilmot looked excessively provoked, but made no reply. 

** Now there is Edward Otway, whom Priscilla declares to be very ugly 
—there would be something exciting in endeavouring to catch some of 
the rainbow changes of Azs countenance; not that the expression is 
always such as one would desire to see in a friend, or even in an ac- 
quaintance, unless——”’ 

He paused, struck by Cecil’s appearance, whose fair and pale face 
was now suffused with the deepest crimson: to conceal in some degree 
the excess of her embarrassment, she took up Sir Hargrave’s note, and 
seemed to be occupied in examining the hand-writing and signature. 

“] quite agree with you, caeestiion would be infinitely more amuse- 
ment in copying, or trying to copy, those extraordinarily shaped letters, 
which me have some appearance of character (without a pun) when 
the face has none. I think,” she added, rising from the breakfast-table, 
“*] must try my skill in copying this strange autograph.” 

As she spoke, Otway entered the apartment with a roll of music in 
his hand—a new song, which they had agreed to practise together on 
that morning. 

** What strange autograph have you there?” he said; “ let me see 
it, for I am making a collection of originals in this way: truly this is 
unique,—you really must copy it for me, Miss Wilmot,” he continued, 
drawing her towards the writing-table in the adjoining room. ‘“ My 
collection would not be complete without this ‘ rara avis ;’ and certainly 
[ could not think of depriving you of such an original.” 

Cecil, glad of any employment which might assist to cover her con- 
fusion at the moment, willingly undertook the task, although the steadi- 
ness of her hand was not improved by the unpleasaut feelings inspired 
by her father’s remarks on Otway’s countenance; she dared not look at 
him to try if she could find out on what the opinion was founded : yet 
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that/there was some foundation she felt convinced. She had hever 


known Wilmot mistaken in his observations on countenance ‘his 
knowledge of character derived from thence was intuitive, and, aided 
by close study and inspection of the human face divine (or other), 
seemed to give him an insight almost magical; and yet, strange to say, 
endowed with this gift, he was the most careless, indiscreet, the easiest 
to be imposed on, and, to those whom he loved, the most blindly trust- 
ing of any man living. Mrs. Wilmot now drew him on one side, and 
favoured him with so sharp a conjugal reprimand for his thoughtless- 
ness in speaking in so slighting a manner of the wealthy baronet in 
Cecil’s presence, that the indiscreet artist was glad to make his escape, 
and take refuge in his painting-room, where he soon became so com- 

letely absorbed in the splendid creations of his pencil, as totally to 
forget both the lecture and its occasion. 

Meanwhile the more prudent mother followed her daughter and Otway 
into the drawing-room in order to keep guard on their proceedings, 
and to prevent his coming to a declaration before Sir Hargrave’s, of 
which she had now no doubt, should be received, and (as she was deter- 
mined it must be) accepted. She found them apparently occupied -in 
trying to copy the baronet’s odd-looking signature, which seemed. to 
amuse them much, at least Cecil endeavoured to appear greatly amused, 
and Edward’s countenance betrayed the most intense interest as well as 
agitation—far more than was warranted by so trivial an occupation for 
ostensibly so trivial a purpose. The anxious mother regarded him with 
suspicion, and a firm determination not to lose sight of him whilst he 
remained on that morning ; and, ere three o’clock, she hoped Sir Har- 
grave’s proposal would be made, and matters arranged, so as to put an 
end to any projects which Otway might entertain respecting her daugh- 
ter; for, notwithstanding he lived in the world in apparently easy cir- 
cumstances, still he had not any known means to support his position 
even as a bachelor, far less to maintain a wife. From his father, the 
Duke of , he received certainly a handsome yearly allowance, 
but it was during pleasure, and consequently depended on many con- 
tingencies; most probably, also, it would end with the Duke’s life, who 
was an old man. However this might be, the tacitly acknowledged 
connexion enabled him to live much amongst that which is called good 
society in London—young men of fashion above him in wealth and also 
in legitimate rank. These, combined with his accomplishments, personal 
graces, musical talents, and fascinating manners, procured him the 
entrée to the dwellings of the highest and the fairest. Yet the abiding 
place of our young heroine had for Edward a paramount attrac- 
tion: there, when welcomed by the sunny smile of Cecil, whilst her 
scarlet lip and dimpled cheek seemed fresher and more blooming than 
the flowers which blossomed around her—there he felt his heart re 
from the feverish excitement too often the result of a previous night 

assed in dissipation ; there, whilst he gazed on her, he marvelled how 

e could ever have felt even a momentary enjoyment amongst scenes 
and persons so different: but habit, time, and opportunity, the solicita- 
tions of his many sot-disant friends, drew him again, and again, into 
the vortex which he had so often forsworn, and so often, whilst he was 
under the influence of her gentle eye, determined to avoid. 
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‘9 Mrs. Wilmot was only acquainted with some of these circumstances, 
tas much as she did know was quite sufficient to justify her appre- 
ions lest Cecil should be drawn into an attachment towards a person 
certainly very attractive, whilst it was equally certain that he was not 
one whom any rational mother could wish to. see united to her child. 
So far Mrs. Wilmot was right, although wrong in her anxiety, to, en- 
courage Sir Hargrave’s attentions, who was by no means calculated to 
form the happiness of any woman of delicate and refined feeling. 

*¢ There, you are very near it now: that last attempt is exquisite,” 
cried Otway, as, leaning over Cecil’s chair, he encouraged her rather 
successful imitations of the singular cipher in which the baronet had 
the habit of signing his name: he leaned over her laughing, but his 
laugh sounded hollow and unnatural, while his shaking hand and 
quivering lip formed a strange contrast with his affected and over- 
strained mirth. 

* Try again,” he continued, “ and it will be quite perfect ;—here, 
take a fresh sheet of paper, place the cipher at the bottom,—there, at 
the right-hand corner—ha! ha! ha!—I have just now thought of an 
appropriate device to place above it,—so ridiculous—ha ! ha!—but we 
must have the autograph perfect first ;—here, on this paper,” taking a 
sheet from a quire which lay on the writing-table. 

“ If you really mean to make a drawing, and intend the whole for 
your book of autographs,” said Cecil, “‘ we must get my father to copy 
the cipher ; his eye is so accurate, and his hand so steady, he can copy 
anything—even such a thing as this ;—if I was to work at it till dooms- 
day, I could not accomplish the effect which he could produce by three 
strokes of a pen.”” She caught up the paper as she spoke, and ran 
towards her father’s painting-room. Otway arose, made an ineffectual 
effort to detain her, staggered, and, turning deadly pale, leaned for sup- 
port against the window-frame. 

Mrs. Wilmot, alarmed at his appearance and extreme agitation, im- 
mediately went to him; and her natural kindness of feeling quite over- 
coming her previous annoyance at his presence and attentions to Cecil, 
she tried every means in her power to alleviate that which she chose to 
appear, at least, to consider as mere bodily indisposition—a fact of 
which she was extremely doubtful. She wheeled a fauteuil into the 
air of the window; and whilst offering him her vinaigrette, and per- 
suading him to unfasten his stock, we must follow Cecil into her father’s 
painting-room, whither she had run with the blank sheet of paper and 
Sir Hargrave’s note. 

Wilmot was deeply engaged in finishing an exquisite group repre- 
senting Rebecca at the stake. The enthusiastic artist would not have 
been much pleased with any interruption, except from Cecil: she was 
always welcome ; still, his mind being deeply engaged in his occupa~ 
tion, she had to repeat her request twice before he seemed to understand 
what she was saying. She leaned on his shoulder, with her arm round 
his neck, whilst his encircled her slender waist; she held the paper 
and the note in her hand, but her eyes, as well as his, were fixed on the 
painting. 

_ “ How beautifully you are finishing that picture !—it is quite a pity to 
Interrupt you—but it will not take a minute to scratch this thing for 
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Edward’s collection of autographs; do, papa, for it.is beyond my 
—n is beyond yours—and I should be glad to gratify——” 
Saoeneelli but Wilmot not attending to her words, said— 

° Fou must give me another sitting, dearest, for Rebecca’s hands and 
arms. I am not quite satisfied with them.” 

“ Yes, , when you please: but really you have flattered me too 
much in this portrait; it is quite a shame. Surély I have not such a 
beautiful straight nose; the hair is like, I grant, and perhaps the eyes 
a little,’ she added, blushing and laughing, “ only for the expression 
with which you have gifted them—but then, as I have never been on 
the point of execution, I cannot exactly say how I should look on 
such an occasion; and I doubt if I could have made a devoted heroine 
like Rebecca: I am terribly afraid I should have gone off with Bois 
Guilbert, rather than stay to be burned alive.”’ 

Wilmot smiled, and sighed at the same time, as he looked up at her 
youthful and innocent countenance, and said— 

“* May those dear eyes, however capable, never be called on for such 
an expression as I have been obliged to give to their semblance. But 
what have you in your hand? What do you wish me to do for you, 
dearest ?” 

** A trifle, papa; only just to scrawl a copy of this ugly cipher.” 

** And what does my Cecil want with this ugly cipher ?”’ said Wil- 
mot, carelessly taking up a pen, whilst his eyes were still fixed onthe 
picture opposite.” 

** Only for a little drawing which Edward wants to make. I don’t 
know what it is, but he wishes to have it; and I—I will come presently, 
papa, to sit for the hands, when I have sung over a new song with 
——QOh! thank you, dear papa; that is just the thing! How exactly 
you have copied the horrid scrawl!” she continued, laughing. ‘* Ed- 
ward will be delighted ;—good-bye, papa. 1’)l come back to you in an 
hour, or two at most.’’ 

Cecil ran into the drawing-room, laughing and triumphant, with the 
successful imitation of Sir Hargrave’s signature; but her raptures were 
changed to alarm when she beheld the strange state in which Otway 
appeared, her mother, bending over him, forgetting all her own doubts 
and fears in the feelings excited by his illness or distress of mind, 
whichever it was. 

Cecil flung aside the paper that she had been prepared to show with 
so much pleasure, and pale, or even paler than the invalid, advanced to 
inquire what was the matter. His quick eye had instantly observed 
her countenance lit up with pleasure on her entrance, and its subsequent 
change of ex ion as she threw the written paper away from her. 
He immediately arose, endeavouring to shake off whatever had oppressed 
him; and, notwithstanding the presence of Mrs. Wilmot, tenderly 
kissing Cecil’s hand, said he would now go home and try to recover 
himself from a dizziness caused by having walked so far in the heat; 
“ like Sir Hargrave,” he added, with a ghastly attempt at a smile. 
Then confusedly seeking about the room for his hat, and brushing, as 
he passed, some of the papers from the writing-table on the floor; at- 
tempting to pick them up, he suddenly d , being, he said, unable 
to stoop from the “ lightness in his head,’’ and abruptly took leave. 
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Cecil stood gazing after him, her lips trembling and her eyes full of 
tears. 

* Very unaccountable all this,’’ said Mrs. Wilmot, musingly. * Cecil, 
my love, Otway is a most extraordinary young man; I wish he had 
never entered our doors.”’ 

* Amen!” responded poor Cecil in her inmost soul, and rushing 
from her mother’s presence into her own apartment, she relieved her 
oppressed heart by a passion of tears; yet, had any one asked her what 
sudden apprehension and foreboding of evil had taken possession of her 
mind, she would have been utterly unable to give an explanation. 

She sent an apology to her father for not giving him the promised 
sitting on account of a sudden headache, and Mrs. Wilmot, in deliver- 
ing the message, was careful not to mention the cause of this indisposi- 
tion, lest her husband should be too much inclined to sympathise with 
the sufferer, and thereby unfitted to give a proper and sufficiently 
encouraging answer to Sir Hargrave when he came at three o’clock, 
according to his own appointment. 

However, to her great surprise, the hour and the day passed and he 
did not arrive. Miss Priscilla could, if she had chosen it, have told 
why ;—namely, that he did not know such appointment had ever been 
made, depending on her promise of destroying both notes. 

The day passed, Sir Hargrave did not appear, and Mrs, Wilmot was 
astonished, puzzled, unhappy: the evening passed, and Otway came 
not ; Cecil was miserable. The next day passed, and still Sir Hargrave 
did not call, although he had by that time heard of the mistake respect- 
ing his note of appointment; but he was, in fact, occupied by business 
of importance, in which love had certainly no share, although resent- 
ment and jealousy might have had some. 

The second evening wore away dismally. Cecil, oppressed with 
terrors to which she could give no name or “ local habitation,” stole 
into the garden after dusk, to try if the cool night air would relieve the 
throbbing of her aching temples. She seated herself in a small green 
arbour, was unconscious of the lapse of time, until she was aroused by a 
rustling amongst the bushes. In a moment more Otway was at her feet. 
The terrified girl uttered a half-stifled scream, at this so sudden appari- 
tion ; but, laying his hand on her lips, he said, in a low hollow tone— 

“ Hush, my angel, hush !—stir not—breathe not, or you are lost !— 
all are lost! A dreadful misfortune has befallen, in which you and 
your father, as well as myself, are implicated. Come, let me saVe you 
at least. I have a carriage in waiting—four fleet horses will convey us 
to Dover, and then——”’ 

* Unhand me, Edward !” cried Cecil; “* what is it you say ?—what 
has happened ?—where is my father? Oh! let me golet mé see 
my father !’’ 

* Not now, dear one'—not now!” returned Otway, detaining her 
with a firm grasp. ‘‘ You cannot be of any use to him; in your 
presence at this moment would only be injurious. Let me place you in 

safety—I have left a letter for him to follow us. I will explain all on 
the way—a moment’s delay may be fatal to all. Come!” 

He addressed himself to one whose ears were closed to all sounds. 
Cecil had fainted—one of those long, deep, mental swoons, in which the 
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sufferer is happily unconscious of all external sounds.and movements. 

j at this circumstance, so favourable to his views—for he almost 
despaired of persuading her to accompany him—Otway lifted the un- 
conscious girl in his arms, bore her to a carriage which he had in waiting, 
and the next moment they were on their way to Dover, with that des- 

rate speed which may be accomplished in England by four post- 
fives. 
They received every facility to proceed during the night, as this head- 
long speed, combined with the youth and appearance of the parties, 
warranted the supposition of a runaway match; and with that kind of 
escapade people generally sympathise even in England. Morning found 
them at Dover—Cecil scarcely alive, and certainly not rightly in the 
possession of her senses. She listened passively to Otway’s request that 
she would endeavour to take a few hours’ repose, whilst he went (as he 
said) to try if her father had as yet arrived, who, he asserted, had set 
out before them. To Cecil his words conveyed but one idea—that of 

ing her father; and in the mean time she promised to compose herself, 

Edward Otway—elegant, accomplished, fascinating, gifted with various 
talents, and a considerable share cf intellectual power—was, from the 
circumstances of his birth, carelessly educated and brought up in desul- 
tory and lawless habits. Plunged early into every species of dissipation 
attending on the society with which he chiefly associated on the continent, 
with means insufficient to support the extravagant expenditure neces- 
sary to his habits and modes of life, he became a gambler’ from princi- 
ple, not from passion—that is to say, he was a systematic gambler, for 
the sole purpose of making money. It is needless to expatiate on the 
consequences likely to result from such a system. 

He loved Cecil, really loved her—for he had a heart naturally suscep- 
tible of refinement, had not that heart been corrupted and hardened by 
circumstances and education. He loved, and yet was utterly hopeless 
of obtaining her with the consent of her father; who, however agreeable 
he might find Edward as an acquaintance, or even as a companion, 
must, if he appeared in the character of a candidate for Cecil’s hand, 
inevitably proceed to minute inquiries, the result of which Otway too 
well knew would crush his pretensions for ever. He detested Sir Har- 

ve, although knowing that worthy baronet could not compete with 
im in attractive qualities: yet his position in life was all in all—with 
Cecil’s mother at least, perhaps with her father. To Cecil herself he 
turned her ungainly suitor into ridicule with perfect success—still that 
neither mended his own fortunes nor added to his chance of obtaining her. 

A run of ill luck, and some unpleasant disclosures at the gaming 
table, had driven him to extremity, A few days must, he was con- 
scious, bring to light circumstances which must banish him for ever 
from all respectable connexion—even from that of the least ostensibly 
degraded of his principal associates; for amongst the most inveterate 
gamblers it is necessary to keep up a certain code of honour, so called, 

He had in Paris been more than once en in lawless transactions, 
which, if known, would have overwhelmed him with di e—as yet 
they had not come home to him. One step more—one bold and daring 


ste ight give him wealth and the possession of the only woman whom 
vy pe really loved. . 
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‘ “The idle conversation and jesting which had taken place respecting Sir 
Hargrave Grenville’s very singular hand-writing, had 95% | struck 
him as offeringa means of perfecting his nefarious plan. He knew he 
had’ not himself sufficient skill or steadiness of hand to execute, the 
forgery, but he was convinced the cipher could be successfully copied 
in that house. He believed that Cecil was capable of drawing with suf- 
ficient accuracy; but on her failing, and running with the paper to her 
father, a dreadful apprehension of his motives being detected, or at ~ 
least suspected, caused that excess of agitation which overcame his 
nerves, and so much surprised Mrs. Wilmot, and distressed Cecil, Her 
flinging away the written paper in alarm was a circumstance of which he 
gladly took advantage—in the confusion of searching for his hat con- 
triving to secure it unobserved. 

The signature in his possession, he lost no time in executing a letter 
of credit on a banker at Paris for an immense sum. To secure the pay- 
ment of this, before the forgery was detected, required almost super- 
human speed; but to depart without Cecil was impossible, since it 
was chiefly to gain possession of this loved one that he had risked the 
desperate measure. 

When he left her it was only to go down to the quay, in order to pre- 
pare for their emberkation the moment the packet was ready to sail. 
Six o’clock was the time appointed ; it was then four, and the two hours 
that must intervene seemed to the unhappy and guilty man like ages; 
all that might occur passed in review before him—all that had been, and 
that never could be recalled— 

“« ——in that instant o'er his soul 

Winters of memory seem’d to roll.” 


He hoped that Cecil would sleep during his absence, and when all was 


‘ready he would only have to hurry her to the quay, telling her that her 


father was on board. He trusted to love to pardon the deception—he 
trusted that the Bow-street officers would be less vigilant, or have worse 
information than is their wont by which to track a culprit. In both 
expectations he was mistaken. 

On the preceding evening, just before Cecil had so unfortunately 
quitted her father’s house, Philip Wilmot had received a note from Sir 
Hargrave Grenville, containing a cool but civil request to meet him on. 
particular business at the house of a city magistrate. Wilmot, although 
somewhat surprised, immediately complied with the summons. On his 
arrival he was shown the forgery, and it was pointed out to him as com- 
ing from his house, by the evidence of the paper, which was of a remark- 
able kind, and the same on which it may be recollected Sir Hargrave 
had written a note to his agent, but had not sent it; which note he now 
produced and compared with the paper on which the forgery had been 
executed. 

Sir Hargrave, when he sent for Wilmot, had not the slightest idea of 
his being in any way implicated in this nefarious transaction ; but he 
suspected Otway, whose general character as a gambler had become 
known to him: and being convinced that the forgery had been 
executed in Wilmot’s Wong, summoned him to bear evidence for the 
purpose of convicting Otway, and, as the barouet fervently hoped, of 
hanging him. ; 

The moment the unhappy father beheld the use which had been made 
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of his heedlessness and abstraction, he stood as one paral he hue 
of death stealing over his features. His daughter! his adored Cecil!— 
it was from her hand he had received the fatal paper—at her request he 
had written that which no man in his senses, or attending to what he 
was about, ought or would have written. Cecil !—could she have known 
or connived at———the thought was madness ! 

His wife had told him on that morning, that Otway was certainly a 
lover of Cecil’s, and, she feared, a favoured one; that their daughter’s 
mind had been violently prejudiced against Sir Hargrave ; and that the 
latter was prevented from keeping his appointment, and coming to an 
explanation of his intentions, she verily believed, by some arts and in- 
stigations of Otway’s; and that Cecil had spent her time in tears ever 
since his sudden and strange departure. 

All this returned to Wilmot’s mind with the rapidity of lightning. 
Cecil !—his own innocent Cecil!—was she, could she have been, the 
willing, artful instrument to implicate her father? He groaned deeply, 
covering his eyes with his hands, as if to shut out the light of heaven. 
Those present looked at each other in astonishment. Was it possible 
that Wilmot could be the perpetrator of such an action ?—his pure un- 
spotted character—his easy if not Absolutely wealthy circumstances— 
his morals, his religion,—all forbade such an idea; yet there he stood, 
the very personification of guilt and shame ! 

Even the obtuse Sir Hargrave was shocked—he had not anticipated 
this. He had never admired any one so much as Cecil—loved, indeed, 
if a selfish man can love; and he was really distressed to see the father 
of her whom he had honoured with his regard in so degraded a position ; 
he felt it asa sort of degradation to himself, that so near a relative of her 
whom he had but two days since almost resolved on raising to the dig- 
nity of being his wife, could be indeed guilty, and of such a crime. . 

There was a dead silence; at length Wilmot spoke unquestioned. 
In a hoarse and choking voice, he said, looking wildly around— 

“IT am guilty!—J alone !—TI executed that signature myself—-un- 
asked! Yes, yes; believe me it was unasked. No person persuaded— 
no person induced me. Oh God! oh God! what dol say? Yes, yes; 
I assure you it was my own premeditated act.”’ 

“ Recollect yourself, Mr. Wilmot,” said the Magistrate kindly; “ if 
you hold this language, and thus criminate yourself in a court of jus- 
tice, your life will be forfeit to the laws which you have offended. 
Surely there must be some mistake here, Sir Hargrave—some sort of 

palliation. It cannot be as this poor. gentleman declares; his senses 
appear to be wandering. Yet it really is not a bailable offence. We 
shall be under the necessity of committing him until this affair is in- 
quired into, or until the real culprit can be brought forward.” 

Otway’s apprehension did not tend to throw much light on this mys- 
terious transaction. He denied the fact of having committed the 
forgery, and Wilmot confessed it. He, finding his first terrible suspi- 
cion of his daughter’s perfidy confirmed by her elopement with Otway, 
and her being actually taken at Dover in his company—cared not for 
life, and obstinately persisted in pleading “ guilty.” 

Every one, even the most black-letter man amongst the lawyers, was 
perfectly convinced that Otway was the real perpetrator of the whole, 
wad that the unhappy father was innocent. Cecil was not implicated ; 
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her name had never been mentioned by any one; and her elopement 
with Otway, however damning to her fair name, did not come within the 
cognizance of a law court. Miss Priscilla was very willing to tell Sir 
Hargrave all she knew, but in fact that was nothing, except that she 
herself in her hurry had omitted to secure the second note. Mrs. Wil- 
mot’s testimony was not required ; the evidence of a wife, either for or 
against her husband, not being admissible in law. 

We do not intend to trouble our readers with an account of the legal 
proceedings in this case, especially as not being ourselves either profes- 
sional lawyers or learned in the law; and, as amateurs, we might pos- 
sibly make some desperate blunder in the detail. It is sufficient to say, 
that after a tedious investigation and examination, testimony respecting 
character, &c., Otway was found guilty of uttering the cheque, knowing 
it to be a forgery, and with intent to defraud; and Mr. Wilmot was 
found guilty of having executed the same, but on account of his pre- 
vious character (and every one being perfectly convinced of his inno- 
cence) he was recommended to mercy. 


Many years subsequent to the events here detailed, the medical atten- 
dant of a lunatic asylum was calle@ in to a patient, who, after years of 
hopeless insanity, had suddenly been restored to consciousness and feel- 
ing. Philip Wilmot, gazing on the wasted form and faded face which 
bent over him as he lay—even through the mournful change wrought 
by time and sorrow—recognised his own Cecil, whom he had in his 
heart so cruelly wronged when he believed her capable of falsehood and 
perfidy towards him—whom he had often and often, in the wild ravin 
of a maniac wronged with his lips, unconscious that she stood beside 
him—unconscious that the humble untiring attendant, who ministered 
to his wants, endured his violence, shrunk not from his reproaches, was 
indeed that unhappy Cecil whom he thus vilified. But in the short in- 
terval of reason which preceded his death, he recognised his once happy, 
innocent, and beautiful child, whom he had loved so devotedly, so exclu- 
sively, even through the veil of what she then was, through the dimness 
which years and wasting grief, and hopeless watching, had cast over 
her beauty. He knew again his gwn Cecil—ay, even in the lustreless 
eye, the pallid lip, the once raven tresses, shaded, alas! with grey—he 
knew again his own. Her whom he had deemed lost—lost here and 
hereafter—was by his side, devoted to him alone. 

* Oh my child! my child!” he murmured, as with dying clasp he 
pressed her to his heart, “ my own, my winged, my devoted Cecil !”” 

And Cecil believed that momentary recognition, and implied blessing, 
a full recompense for all—for her blighted youth and long years of 
hopeless endurance. 6 
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THE HUMORIST. 





THE LIVES OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON, 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


“ Smita! Brown! Jones! and Rosinson!’? We can see the 
eyes of the reader sparkle as they meet the names of his schoolboy 
friends. And now, they melt, and the reader lays his hand upon his 
pensive heart, sighing at the untimely fate of “ Smith,” who “ was 
drowned.”? The reader mourns for the dead—for the red-cheeked, curly- 
headed little Smith, prodigal of apples when apples fell to his lot—cun- 
ning at taw—agile at leap-frog—knowing at kite: for Smith who, like 
many a Chancellor of the Exchequg, had surmounted multiplication 
only to sink ; for Smith who, like many philosophers and metaphysi- 
cians, sounded the lowest depths of things only to leave the world in 
ignorance of his discoveries. 

It was our first purpose to make no further allusion to the spelling-book 
tragedy than that already set down; in our simplicity we thought the 
mere names, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, would be all-sufficient to 
awaken a full recollection of their perils past—of the punishment they 
suffered—of the immortal reasons of the schoolmaster for the chastise- 
ment he weepingly bestowed. 

“* We will trust,” said we to our prosaic friend Wagstaff—“ we will 
trust to the recollections of the world,”’ and we looked about us proudly. 

“ Dearest » said Wagstaff, “ do no such thing. No—no; give 

your text. Give the whole story Of the Boys that went into the Water 
instead of being at School or at Home, and then, whatever you may 
have to say upon the matter—though I believe Mr. Daniel Fenning has 
said all that can be said—state briefly afterwards. But, answer me, 
, What can you purpose by your present whim ?” 
* Whim, Mr. Wagetatf ? We feel that we are about to become a great 
moral teacher. We have documents, yes, Sir, documents, containing 
the future lives of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, which will enable us 
to show the paramount value and influence of early impressions. When 
at school, Mr. Wagstaff, were you ever whipped ?” 

“* I never was at school, Mr. »’ and Wagstaff seemed to rise a 
good inch higher. ‘‘ But what has whipping to do with early impres- 
sions ?”’ 

“You shall find, if you will patiently listen to the lives of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson. But first I will set on the head of my story— 
where it will glitter like a coronet—a passage from Mr. Fenning. Mark 
the simple beauty of— 

“ Lesson I.—There were several boys that used to go into the water 
instead of being at school, and they sometimes staid so long after school- 
time, that they used to frighten their parents very much; and though 
they were told of it time after time, yet they would frequently go to 
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wash themselves! One day four of them, Smith, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, took it into their heads to play the truant, and go into the 
water. They had not been in long before Smith was drowned! Brown’s 
father followed him, and lashed him heartily while he was naked; and 
Jones and Robinson ran home half-dressed, which plainly told where 
they had been. However, they were both sentto bed without any sup- 
per, and told very plainly that they should be well corrected at school 
next day !” 

We pass the “ second lesson,” as it contains little worthy of thought, 
save the benevolent promise of the schoolmaster, who, as they say in the 
play-bills, “ in the most handsome manner ”’ pledges himself to flog the 
delinquents ; a pledge which he redeems in a spirit of punctuality more 
than satisfactory to the sufferers. We now come to “ Lesson III.,” 
which shows “ How Brown, Jones, and Robinson were served.” 

“Next day, Brown, Jones, and Robinson were sent to school, and in a 
short time were called up to their master; and he first began with Brown. 
—Pray, young gentleman, said he, what is the reason you go into the 
water without the consent of your parents, and even when you should be 
at school? I won’t do so any morg,said Brown. That is nothing at all, 
replied the master ; / cannot trust you. Pray can youswim? No, 
Sir. Not swim, do you say? Why, you might have been drowned as 
well as Smith. Take him up, said the master. So he was taken up, 
and well whipped. 

* Well, said he to Jones, can you swim? Alittle, Sir. A Httle! 
said the master ; why, you were in more danger than Brown, and might 
have been drowned if you had ventured much farther. Take him up, 

said he. 

» Now, Robinson could swim very well, and thought, as Brown and 
Jones were whipped because they could not swim, that he should escape. 
Well, Robinson, said the master, can you swim? Yes, Sir, said he 
(very boldly), anywhere over the river. You can swim, yousay? Yes, 
Sir. Then pray, Sir, if you can swim so well, what business had you 
in the water, when you should have been at school? You didn’t want 
lo learn to swim, you say ? it is plain then you go in for idleness’ sake. 
Take him up, take him up, said he. So they were all severely corrected 
for their disobedience and folly !” 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson were whipped, but Smith was beyond the 
vengeance of the schoolmaster. Smith might blandly smile at “ the silvery 
stems of delicate birch-trees.’’? He was secure from the strong arm, and 
the stronger reason of the pedagogue. His future days were not like the 
days of his surviving companions, doomed to feel the influence of “ early 
impressions.”? Little Smith was borne to the churchyard by boys and 
girls in comely white ; flowers grew on his grave, and in due time a 
cherub head, considered to be a likeness of the deceased, wept enormous 
tears—a touching type of his pg fate—above him. The mortal 
part of Smith was assuredly laid in dust; but, to this day, his ghost is 
said to be in many waters. ‘‘ I’m sure,” exclaimed a little fellow of 
six years’ old, gazing on a brook with solemn eye, “ I’m sure that’s the 
pond where Smith was drowned !”? How many an urchin, with a vague 
sense of curious awe, looks for Smith in puddles—the ‘* Proteus rising 
from the sea,” of childish apprehension ! 

The reader cannot have failed to mark the wisdom of the inexorable 
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* Smita! Brown! Jones! and Rosinson!”? We can see the 
eyes of the reader sparkle as they meet the names of his schoolboy 
friends. And now, they melt, and the reader lays his hand upon his 
pensive heart, sighing at the untimely fate of ‘ Smith,’’ who “ was 
drowned.’? The reader mourns for the dead—for the red-cheeked, curly- 
headed little Smith, prodigal of apples when apples fell to his lot—cun- 
ning at taw—agile at leap-frog—knowing at kite: for Smith who, like 
many a Chancellor of the Exchequg, had surmounted multiplication 
only to sink ; for Smith who, like many philosophers and metaphysi- 
cians, sounded the lowest depths of things only to leave the world in 
ignorance of his discoveries. 
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tragedy than that already set down; in our me ee we thought the 
mere names, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, would be all-sufficient to 
awaken a full recollection of their perils past—of the punishment they 
suffered—of the immortal reasons of the schoolmaster for the chastise- 
ment he weepingly bestowed. 

“* We will trust,” said we to our prosaic friend Wagstaff—* we will 
trust to the recollections of the world,” and we looked about us proudly. 

“ Dearest » said Wagstaff, “ do no such thing. No—no; give 
your text. Give the whole story Of the Boys that went into the Water 
instead of being at School or at Home, and then, whatever you may 
have to say upon the matter—though I believe Mr. Daniel Fenning has 
said all that can be said—state briefly afterwards. But, answer me, 
, What can you purpose by your present whim ?” 

“ Whim, Mr. Wagstaff? We feel that we are about to become a great 
moral teacher. We have documents, yes, Sir, documents, containing 
the future lives of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, which will enable us 
to show the paramount value and influence of early impressions. When 
at school, Mr. Wagstaff, were you ever whipped ?” 

“* I never was at school, Mr. »’ and Wagstaff seemed to rise a 
good inch higher. ‘‘ But what has whipping to do with early impres- 
sions ?”” 

* You shall find, if you will patiently listen to the lives of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson. But first I will set on the head of my story— 
where it will glitter like a coronet-—a passage from Mr. Fenning. Mark 
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time, that they used to frighten their parents very much; and though 
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wash themselves! One day four of them, Smith, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, took it into their heads to play the truant, and go into the 
water. They had not been in long before Smith was drowned! Brown’s 
father followed him, and lashed him heartily while he was naked; and 
Jones and Robinson ran home half-dressed, which plainly told where 
they had been. However, they were both sent to bed sosthout any sup- 
per, and told very plainly that they should be well corrected at school 
next day !” 

We pass the “ second lesson,” as it contains little worthy of thought, 
save the benevolent promise of the schoolmaster, who, as they say in the 
play-bills, “ in the most handsome manner ” pledges himself to flog the 
delinquents ; a pledge which he redeems in a spirit of punctuality more 
than satisfactory to the sufferers. We now come to “ Lesson III.,” 
which shows “ How Brown, Jones, and Robinson were served.”” 

“Next day, Brown, Jones, and Robinson were sent to school, and ina 
short time were called up to their master; and he first began with Brown. 
—Pray, young gentleman, said he, what is the reason you go into the 
water without the consent of your parents, and even:when you should be 
at school? I won’t do so any morg,said Brown. That is nothing at all, 
replied the master ; / cannot trust you. Pray can youswim? No, 
Sir. Not swim, do you say? Why, you might have been drowned as 
well as Smith. Take him up, said the master. So he was taken up, 
and well whipped. 

** Well, said he to Jones, can you swim? A little, Sir. A dittle/ 
said the master ; why, you were in more danger than Brown, and might 
have been drowned if you had ventured much farther. Take him up, 

said he. 

* Now, Robinson could swim very well, and thought, as Brown and 
Jones were whipped because they could not swim, that he should escape. 
Well, Robinson, said the master, can you swim? Yes, Sir, said he 
(very boldly), anywhere over the river. You can swim, yousay? Yes, 
Sir. Then pray, Sir, if you can swim so well, what business had you 
in the water, when you should have been at school? You didn’t want 
to learn to swim, you say ? it is plain then you go in for idleness’ sake. 
Take him up, take him up, said he. So they were all severely corrected 
for their disobedience and folly !” 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson were whipped, but Smith was beyond the 
vengeance of the schoolmaster. Smith might blandly smile at “ the silvery 
stems of delicate birch-trees.’’ He was secure from the strong arm, and 
the stronger reason of the pedagogue. His future days were not like the 
days of his surviving companions, doomed to feel the influence of “ early 
impressions.” Little Smith was borne to the churchyard by boys and 
girls in comely white ; flowers grew on his grave, and in due time a 
cherub head, considered to be a likeness of the deceased, wept enormous 
tears—a touching type of his pa fate—above him. e mortal 
part of Smith was assuredly laid in dust; but, to this day, his ghost is 
said to be in many waters. ‘I’m sure,” exclaimed a little fellow of 
six years’ old, gazing on a brook with solemn eye, “ I’m sure that’s the 
pond where Smith was drowned !’”? How many an urchin, with a vague 
sense of curious awe, looks for Smith in puddles—the ‘‘ Proteus rising 
from the sea,”’ of childish apprehension ! 

The reader cannot have failed to mark the wisdom of the inexorable 
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schoolmaster, who scourges Brown because he “ cannot swim,” and who 
notwithstanding “ goes into the water.” Brown should have first learned 
to swim on dry land, ere he ventured to wet himself. The life of the 
man Brown showed that the schoolboy was fully impressed with the 
golden lesson of the teacher; that to the end of his days he had never 
forgotten the wise maxims of his master. It is the accidents befalling 
the man, Brown, we are about to narrate; and thereby, as we fondly 
hope, to display a vivid illustration of the effect of early impressions. 
The pearls let fall by the schoolmaster, Brown gathered up, and wore as 
amulets through life. 


I. Brown, wno “ couLDN’t swiM.”’ 
Cuarp. I. 


Young Brown inherited from his father the equivocal sum of a thou- 
sand pounds. He had better inherited nothing; for, in the present 
state of society, we hold a thousand pounds to be not merely a useless, 
but a mischievous, sum: it is not a negative good, but a positive evil. 
What is to be done with a thousand pounds? Put it in the funds, 
says Quiet, and philosophise upon thirty pounds a-year! There are 
exquisite essays written to prove the sufficiency of thirty pounds a-year, 
allowing at least five shillings per quarter for the conversion of the Jews ; 
essays, in which the expenses of a pauper gentleman are so nicely cal- 
culated that it must be his own wilful eccentricity, if, at the end of the 
year, he either owes a shilling or has one. We happen to be honoured 
with the short acquaintance of the auth of some of these /ibreth. He 
had thrice been shut up in the Fleet on an income of three hundred per 
annum, and was consequently enabled to preach on the competence of 
thirty pounds a-year. It was during his third visit to the gaol that we 
had some interesting talk with him. He was lamenting the extrava- 
gance of the present generation ; and passing his right hand under his 
velvet cap, and turning his pensive and eloquent eye upwards, asked us if 
we had everread his book? Of course we had. We, however, ventured 
to question the correctness of its conclusions ; in a word, we were hardy 
enough to express our doubts of the possibility of existing “ as a gentle- 
man”’— for such were the author’s premises—on thirty pounds a-year. 
** Look at Higginbottom,” said we, “‘ he has followed your system to a 
chop, and yet Higginbottom is in debt.” “ Pardon me,” quickly re- 
turned the author, “ I grant his obedience so far as the chop goes, but 
there were three days in the year that Higginbottom would not take his 
chop without pickles. Now, my system is so philosophically arranged 
as not to admit of even a single onion. Depend upon it, my dear Sir, 
with a wise economy, a man may always on thirty pounds a-year 
obtain his chop; the ruin lies in the pickles.” We were about to 
dispute the point, when the temperate author began to swear at a boy 
who entered with a bottle of port. ‘ And where, you scoundrel,” cried 
the author of a treatise on the sufficiency of thirty pounds per year, 
“ where, you miscreant, are the olives? What! forgot them? Va- 
ae ! to suppose I could drink port without olives! Vanish! Stop! 

‘t make the blunder you made before : mind—French olives !”’ 

We are satisfied in our belief of the worse than worthlessness of a 

single thousand pounds. Laid out at interest, it may bring daily bread ; 
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but what is life, without its pickles? Such was the wise conviction of 
young Brown, condemned to a thousand pounds. Brown had, at five- 
and-twenty, done nothing ; a circumstance which supplied him with an 
inducement to go on as he had begun. When at school, he ‘‘ couldn’t 
swim,”’ and he had been seundly birched for venturing where only he 
could learn. Throughout his life it seemed that the argument of the 
schoolmaster exercised a subtle power over the mind of the scholar. 
He was ignorant, and how vain the endeavour to be wise ! 

Brown, though a fervent admirer of the beautiful sex, had never ven- 
tured to intrust the secret of that admiration to any person the most 
likely to be interested with it. At one-and-twenty, he was moderately 
in love with Maria, the daughter of the village attorney; Maria Writly, 
whose honoured father would have been but too happy to assign his 
seventh child to the protection of our hero. Brown, however, was con- 
scious of his inexperience: he never had made love, and it was so awk- 
ward to begin to learn. He was sure that his passion became stronger 
and stronger; he thought, too, that the young lady saw it, and smiled 
benignantly upon its growth: still, he never had spoken to any woman 
upon a subject generally so offensive to the sex, and, perhaps, it was not 
yet time for him to open his mouth. 

*€ Bless you, it’s nothing,” said Jack Simmons, clerk to old Writly. 
“ Take my word for it,”’ said Jack one day to Brown, “ it’s nothing!” 

We fear our lady readers will be somewhat scandalised when they 
learn that what Jack Simmons proclaimed to be nothing, was no other 
than that most important passage in the life of every biped, whether the 
active or the passive party,—a declaration of love, Nothing! 

“* Well, it may be,” said Brown, “ very likely; but then, Jack, the 
fact is, I—if I must speak—I never did make an offer.” 

* [’ll defy Solomon,” replied Jack, “ to find any young gentleman a 
better reason for beginning at the very earliest opportunity.” 

Brown thrust his fingérs through his hair, and looking upon the 
ground, and then into the sky, and then turning his head, and staring 
in the face of Jack Simmons, said, in a very serious voice, “ Jack, I 
never did it.” Jack laughed. 

Time passed on, and Brown remained silent, because he had been 
silent; every hour and every day adding, in his opinion, a new reason 
for his taciturnity. Jack Simmons ceased to advise where his advice 
bore no fruit, and the early friends became mere acquaintance, Jack 
was one of those enviable, prosperous spirits, who look upon the very 
best things of this world as things made for themselves, and hence when 
fortune offers her goods, taking them with scarcely a flushing of the face 
or a trembling of the nerves, to betray a delicious feeling of surprise. 
Jack would have taken a coronet from the hand of the goddess, and ~ 
clapping it upon his head, as if it were no more than a new beaver, would 
have walked airily away. While a humble, fearing spirit would have 
offered thanks for a hedge-side crab, Jack Simmons would have helped 
himself to a pine at five guineas, whistling as he cut it. Hence, Jack 
Simmons had many pines, when other Jacks were gaping for the crudest 
little apple ! . 

Two months had flown since the meeting of Brown and Jack, when 
Jack had, in the opinion of Brown, sacrilegiously avowed a declaration 
of love to be “ nothing.”? It was a beautiful morning in June, and 
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Brown—with thoughts of Maria Writly in his heart and head, and 
fishing-tackle in his hand—crossed the paternal threshold. Now he 
thought of Maria, and now of trout; now of his long-deferred declar- 
ation, and now of his bait. With the mixed feelings of a lover and an 
angler, though they may be thought the same, Brown plodded onward. 
He passed the school: his former master—his benefactor—was dead: a 
stranger flogged another generation, and, let us hope, with justice, 
strength, and wisdom equal to the gifts of the departed. Brown turned 
the corner of a lane; an action that, although lost upon the reader, 
denoted the two possessing cones of the pedestrian: the lane led to 
the stream wherein Brown hoped to catch his fish, and half-way up the 
lane stood the cottage of Jeffrey Writly, attorney-at-law. 

We know not whether the reader has felt a surprise that has often 
smote us in our many wanderings through little country towns. If so, 
we could wish to exchange opinions on the matter. Why is it that 
the house of the lawyer and the house of the apothecary are nine times out 
of ten at some distance from the crowds of houses composing the town ? 
Why do they stand—if we may use the term—pushed away from the 
sociality of neighbours? We believe there are certain statutes which 
confine the workers in unhealthy and noisome trades to the outskirts of 
a city; but what—we ask it of the curious—what principle can operate 
to the banishment of the lawyer and the apothecary? ‘* We pause for a 
reply.” 

‘And Brown “ paused,” but for what, we will leave the imaginative 
reader to guess. He stood, his rod upon the ground, looking at the 
chamber window of Maria Writly, his unaccosted mistress ! 


“ Now might I do it, pat, now he is praying,” 


cries the vaccillating Hamlet stumbling on the kneeling Claudius. 
Now, thought Brown, as he gazed upon the lattice, now could I tell my 
love, although I never did before. Brown stood and looked. 

Oh, reader! if you have ever been in love—and if you have not, you 
are worse than any beast of years of discretion—and if, having been in 
love, you have ever stood and looked at the lattice of your sleeping mis- 
tress, have you not felt your heart drawn up—up—up to the casement ? 
Has not the house lain in the sweet moonlight, or basked in the morning 
sun like a living thing? That within it you have loved has given a 
sense, a vitality, tothe outward walls: you could with reverent, pilgrim- 
lips have knelt and kissed the threshold: the martlet building beneath 
the eaves was to you a sacred thing—a household religion. There was 
not a part of that habitation—we care not whether of stone or mud— 
that was not enriched by the unconscious magic of the dear sleeper 
within. As the sun rose, from the very chimneys, as from the olden 
statue, it drew forth hidden harmonies. 

We cannot answer for the feelings of Brown, but we put it to the 
reader to say what our hero ought to have felt, gazing at the sweet do- 
mestic cot, where his own unpaired dove lay nestling. No s 
would have thought the cottage the house of Jeffrey Writly, the town 
attorney. It was a very bower built of roses, jessamine, and honey- 
suckle—an abode for Flora. Not a brick but was hidden by some 
climbing shrub. ‘“‘ Jeffrey Writly live here! who’d have thought it?” 
Such was the cry of those suddenly made aware of his’ practice, but 
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before ignorant of his dwelling-place. We remember a circumstance 
which provoked a like surprise in an elderly lady admiring, with others, a 
most beautiful foreign snake. ‘* Whata lovely skin! What a beautiful 
outside! Whatadear! Ha!’—and the lady gave a truly feminine 
shriek—-“* look at its sting! Well, who’d have thought it !” 

Brown continued to gaze in silence, when there suddenly broke upon 
his meditations a sound of wheels. He turned his eyes from the window 
of Maria, and bending them upon the dusty, white road, walked, trail- 
ing his rod behind him, slowly on. He was absorbed, fighting his in- 
firmity ; yes, he felt his silence to be weak—foolish : he certainly would 
declare himself to Maria ; because he had not spoken, should he always 
hold his tongue ? Because he knew not how to make love, was he never 
to learn ? 

“Hey! hillo! hey! Want to be run over?” shouted a voice be- 
hind. 

Brown started to the side of the road, looked round, and, amidst a 
cloud of dust raised by the vehicle, caught a rapid but a very certain 
glance of Maria Writly, about three minutes before lifted from her bed- 
room window by Jack Simmons, who, for his politeness, had been re- 
warded by the lady with a seat by her side. Brown had been wafting 
all sorts of prayers and wishes to the sleeping Maria—the said Maria 
at the time waiting with her band-boxes for Jack Simmons and a post- 
chaise. Within the past month a dead aunt had considerably enhanced 
the value of Maria Writly, at least in the judicious eyes of Jack Sim- 
mons. 

Angling is a contemplative employment: hence, Brown having lost 
his mistress was, we presume, in the best mood to fish. He walked to 
the stream—to that very stream into which in bygone years he had ven- 
tured with Jones, Robinson, and the hapless Smith ! 

It was evening when the suffering Brown returned from the “ great 
waters.”” The day had, indeed, been Juckless; a truth that uncon- 
sciously escaped him. He returned down the lane; but, could he pass 
the cottage of Maria? No; again he paused before the door; again, 


- he stared at the window. 


** What sport to-day?” asked a yeoman of the rapt angler, still look- 
ing at the window. ‘ What sport?” 

‘** Too bad—too bad!” said Brown, pondering on the flight of Maria. 

“ What! got nothing—eh ?”’ cried the farmer. 

With a profound sigh, and an unutterable look at the casement, 
Brown incoherently exclaimed, ‘* Not even a nibble !”? 


Cuar. II. 


We have seen Brown fail in his first hopes—we have seen him a 
victim to the dogmas of his schoolmaster. The judicious sentence of 
that profound teacher continued, as we hope to show, to. influence the 
conduct of the pupil through all his days. The fate of Brown was a 
practical example of the wisdom of the pedagogue. Jack Simmons and 
— Writly are man and wife, and Brown is gone from his native 
village. ) 

“‘A thousand pounds! What can I possibly do with a thousand 
pounds?” asked Brown with an air of deep distress. The question 
was put to a middle-aged man with a pounds-shillings-and-pence face, 
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who shrank from the question as a devout Mahometan would recoil 
from the profane in 4 of a Jew. 

“Do with it, Mr. rown?’? cried Dribbleton—(he had been left 
executor by Brown deceased)—* do with it!’? Dribbleton raised his 
eyes to the ceiling and was dumb. 

“[ have never been used to money,” observed Brown; “ and— 
and—”’ the helpless condition of the speaker was really pitiable, “ what 
can I do with it?” 

* To with it!” exclaimed Dribbleton, for the third time; ‘* why,” 
and the advice was quite paternal, “ lay it out to the best advantage.” 
Solon, turned huckster, could net have spoken better wisdom. It was, 
however, lost upon Brown, who still excused himself from future action 
on the cogent ground of past and present passiveness. 

** Suppose, Mr. Brown,—for I think I can put you in the way of 
turning your patrimony to account,—suppose you go abroad, and—”’ 

“ I should have no objection, none whatever ; only, the fact is, I—I 
never was at sea,’’ said Brown, “ and how can I go?” 

“ Then what is to be done with you?” cried Dribbleton, with a look 
of despair, and the look was exchanged with interest by Brown. 

The main points of the above brief dialogue were for several days 
repeated. At length, Dribbleton, on the seventh meeting with Brown, 
had prepared himself to end the difficulty, at least so far as it involved 
his duty as an executor. 

“ Well, Mr. Dribbleton!” said Brown, entering the-room with his 
customary sickly smile, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Dribbleton!” and he sank re- 
signedly upon a chair. 

The executor acknowledged the greeting; lifted the lid of his desk ; 
took from it a bank-note ; produced a stamp; and then held out a pen 
to his visitor, who continued to stare wonderingly at the action. ‘‘ Here 
is the note,” said Dribbleton; “ and now sign me a receipt. My time 
is precious, Mr. Brown, and—you see—it is a thousand pound, and—”’ 
and still Dribbleton proffered the goose-quill. 

* But I never did sign for such a sum,” said Brown ; “ and if, Mr. 
Dribbleton—”’ but the executor was inexorable. He almost forced the 
pen between the rigid thumb and finger of Brown, who, after a great 
internal struggle, signed the receipt: as he let fall the pen, he broke 
into a perspiration, for he had never signed for a thousand pounds 
before ! 

Brown quitted Mr. Dribbleton, and, with a thousand pounds upon 
him, found himself alone—alone in the hungry streets of wicked Lon- 
don. Here was a situation! With his hand griping the note in his 
pocket, he stood and stared about him. As his fingers played with the 
flimsy treasure, he felt as if his whole anatomy was turning into bank 
paper. He could scarcely breathe, so much was he oppressed with a 
sense of his own value. He seemed sublimated into one piece of trea- 
sure! And then—for we will not be silent on the infirmity—the un- 
charitable looks he darted upon every passenger! Brown, with only a 
trifle in his pouch, was really a benevolent fellow,—thinking the best 
of everybody about him. But the same Brown with a thousand pounds 
in his pocket looked upon every man, woman, and child as a trickster 
and acut-purse. With his fingers still playing about the paper to be 
sure of its presence—with his whole anatomy drawn in and up, and 
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his eyes, like the eyes of a bandit in the phantasmagoria, rolling from side 
to side, Brown pursued his way, starting at intervals from the too near 
approach of suspected passengers. It will impart a vague idea of the 
morbid terror of Brown—of his fantastic weakness, transforming good- 
ness itself into something evil—when we inform the reader that our hero 
pores trembled and grasped his note with a convulsive hand as he 
was accidentally jostled by what he considered to be three notorious 
pickpockets, when, in very truth, they were a leash of the most respect- 
able stockbrokers ; nay, once, in his fright and fumbling for the note, 
he was about to scream “ Stop thief!’? after an elderly gentleman, who 
proved to be not only a Quaker, but a corn-dealer. May all our friends 
be preserved from a thousand pounds, say we: and, with the long ears of 
our imagination, we hear the reader respond ** Amen!’? Who would not 
rather choose philanthropy with empty pockets, than low suspicion with 
a thousand pounds ? 

“* My dear fellow ! the very man I wanted to see! How are you?” 
Such was the rapid greeting of Miles Butcherly to Brown, as he walked, 
or rather slunk, feverishly down Ludgate-hill, his fingers still at his trea- 
sure. “Eh? Why, don’t you know me? What’s the matter? Lost 
anything ?”? asked Butcherly. 

Sooth to say, the manner \of Brown fully authorized the question and 
the assumed calamity. For Butcherly having, with all the face of good- 
fellowship, thrust his arm suddenly within the arm of Brown—the arm 
belonging to the hand, the fingers of which played with the bank-note 
—caused that valuable document to rise up to the very brink of Brown’s 
pocket, and in so doing, we may, in popular phrase, declare brought 
Brown’s “* heart to his mouth.” Indeed, the analogy of the accidents is 
very striking. Thus, it was no wonder Butcherly was astonished at the 
strange looks of his recent friend—it was no wonder that Brown looked 
at Miles Butcherly as if he did not know him. Brown had a thousand 
pounds in his pocket, and such forgetfulness under such circumstances 
may have often happened. However, Brown felt that his bank-note 
was perfectly safe, and then held out his unemployed hand to Butcherly. 

Miles Butcherly was one of the ten thousand men on town who, ac~- 
cording to the vulgar notion, live upon nothing. There was once the 
same popular fallacy respecting the nature of cameleons; they sus- 
tained themselves, it was asserted, by merely breathing. Later science 
has shown the error of this conclusion; has proved that the animal 
finds its nourishment in flies. Now, Miles Butcherly was a human 
cameleon ; his enemies declared he had nothing whatever to exist upon ; 
whereas, Miles Butcherly lived, and well too, upon flies; from the 
“small gilded ”’ insect to the big blue-bottle, every fly was food to him. 
For the present we must beg the reader to consider Brown—a fly. _ 

“Where are you going?” asked Butcherly; and, without waitin 
for a reply, hospitably observed—‘* You must dine with me: must; 
have said it.’ . 

Brown suffered himself to be walked away under custody of Butcherly, 
and, the effect of the first shock being past, even looked upon his friend 
as a sort of hody-guard to the thousand pound note. They walked some 
distance in silence ; at length, Butcherley broke the peace. 

“ Did you ever have a French dinner ?”’ , 

“ Never,” said Brown; “ and, as I never did, I think I—” 
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“ Ought to have one directly,” concluded Butcherly. 

“ My dear Sir,” said Brown, with new gravity, ‘‘ pardon me; I as- 
sure you, as I never have, it is quite against my principles—to——” 

“ Nonsense,” cried Butcherly: “ principles! pooh!—I hate the 
bigotry of patriotism. A man doesn’t love his own country the less for 
eating the dishes of other people! In the matter of dining, Mr. Brown, 
a man should be a cosmopolite.”” And on this peint no man carried 
his theory into more frequent practice than the speaker. “ Mr. Brown, 
whilst you live, never let politics interfere with the liberty of knife and 
fork. Come along.” 

“ But I tell you, Mr. Butcherly, it is against an established rule of 
my life——”’ 

““Won’t have it, Mr. Brown: if you have a hatred of the French, 
dine with ’em three times a-week, and you'll wish to be naturalized. 
Cat and dog are natural enemies; but when puss and the terrier are 
made to eat out of the same dish, you can’t think how soon they become 
friends. The cooks, Sir, have done more to destroy national antipathies 
than all the philosophers. For myself, 1 wouldn’t declare war even 
against New Zealand until I had taken dinner with the chiefs.” 

“The New Zealanders, Mr. Butcherly! Dine with the New Zea- 
landers !—wretches who——’’ and Brown was really indignant. 

* Abuse ‘em, if you like,” said Butcherly: ‘‘ very economical people ; 
we only kill our enemies—they eat ’em. We hate our foes to the last ; 
whilst there’s no learning in the end how they are brought to relish 
em.” 

Brown, making wry faces as he walked, was led victoriously off by 
Butcherly, who, in his ignorance, believed Brown to have some social 
prejudice against the French, which, in his own words, Butcherly was 
resolved “ to dine out”? of him. The reader, however, will hardly fail 
to attribute the disinclination of Brown to its right cause: he never 
had taken a French dinner, and, therefore, he never but, in this in- 
stance, the resolves of Brown were as threads of flax against the 
strength of Butcherly. Brown, with his fingers still upon his note, 
was safely deposited in a house, where the steam from the kitchen, with 
its first cloud, transported the visitor direct to Paris. 

* Capital, isn’t it?”? said Butcherly, at about the fourth dish. “I 
dare say, Brown, you have heard of frogs?” 

Brown sat suddenly upright, casting a suspicious eye at Butcherly. 

** All safe, now—not in season.” Brown again stooped to his plate. 
** Ha! frogs have been a dear dish to me.”” Brown looked interroga- 
tively. “* I'll tell you: I hate national prejudices ; so brought an uncle 
here to ‘ dine ’em out’ of him. He enjoyed his dinner amazingly, ate, 
I may say it, like achaplain. Well, he was rich—very rich, indeed— 
or I hadu’t brought him here.” Brown cast his eyes up at Butcherly. 
** You know, he wasn’t the capital fellow you are—little wine with you, 
Brown ;—well, when he had dined, I asked him what he thought of the 
French? He could say nothing; he blushed to the edges of his ears 
with shame. I, however, pushed the question—* What do you think 
of the French now, uncle? ‘ Not so bad,’ said he, with a look of con- 
trition; * not so bad, if they wouldn’t eat frogs.’ There I had him. 
* You recollect the third dish,—delicious, wasn’t it?’ The old fellow 
smacked his lips with recollections of delight. ‘ In that dish, there 
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were two-and-thirty frogs!’ Well, what do you think of prejudice, 
Brown? My uncle insisted upon falling ill immediately—was carried 
home—went to bed—scratched me out of his will—and died!” 

** But not of frogs?” exclaimed Brown. 

* Would you believe the wickedness of woman?” said Butcherly : 
** a nurse was found to swear that, in his last momeuts, she heard ’em 
croak! See what comes of national prejudice. A little burgundy ?” 

A little, and a little burgundy, and the heart of Brown melted like a 
jelly in his bosom, and Butcherly, with an educated eye, remarked the 
amiable softness of his friend, and thus, in few but significant words, 
addressed him. Squaring his elbows on the table, and looking up in 
the face of the genial Brown, Miles Butcherly observed—‘“ My dear 
Brown, you couldn’t lend me twenty pounds ?” 

In an instant, the face of Brown was as rigid as carved walnut, and 
his glistening eyes became like the eyes of fish. ‘“ Twenty pounds! 
Why, I should have no objection—none, whatever,—only, as I never 
did lend money, I—I » Brown could say no more, notwith- 
standing Butcherly felt that he had said enough. 

** Not another word,”’ said Butcherly; “ ’ts no matter, none in 
Ha! boys,—glad to see you—sit down—my friend, I may say, my 
bosom friend—the kind creature I’ve so often spoken of—my dear 
friend, Brown.”’ And Butcherly introduced our hero to two young 
gentlemen, who acknowledged the honour with a knowing stare at the 
innocent Brown; who, by degrees, felt his blood glow again, again felt 
his heart expanding with the wine. 

** I don’t know how it is—surely, the hours are longer than they used 
to be—only ten o’clock—shall we Laws a cut at cards ?” said one of the 
new comers. 

“ Brown, I am afraid,” said Butcherly, in a voice of unaffected re- 
gret, “* doesn’t play.” 

“I never have played—never,” said Brown, intending to imply that 
he never would. 

However, the cards were brought, and one of the strangers, shuffling 
them with miraculous grace, lounged towards Brown, and, with a bene- 
volence lost upon its object, observed—* Oh! light stakes, Mr. Brown 
—light stakes, for beginners. Must kill time in self-defence. What 
do hem say, Brown ?” 

or a minute Brown replied not; it was plain enough that he was 
absorbed, paralyzed by some sudden horror. He sat, his head sunk 
in his shoulders, his right leg raised tremblingly from the ground, as 
though he had trodden on a snake, and his hand—nay, half his arm-— 
plunged into his pocket. His jaw fell, his eyes started, and his very 
nose curled with terror. Had he been struck with sudden paralysis? 
Worse: with sudden poverty. 

“* What’s the matter, Brown ?”’ asked the gentleman, the cards still 
flying from his hand like sparks from an anvil. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 

“Thieves! my money—I’m robbed—robbed !” cried Brown, and he 
looked accusingly at Butcherly and his two friends, who rose together 
from their seats, and exclaimed “ Sir!” Brown, however, heeded not 
their injured dignity; but, with a violent action of the hand, << 
that most affecting spectacle within this world of sorrows—that Gorgon 
to friends—that pestilence to best acquaintance—that type of worthless- 
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ness, and of shame—an empty pocket! Butcherly and his 
companions the exhibition with proper Cat repeating with 
additional emphasis, “ Sir!’ Brown seized a candle, looked under the 


table; in an instant replaced the taper, and fell back in his chair, 
breathing the softest sigh. As he lay, his face broke into smiles, and 
opening hi aye shaking his head, and showing a pellet between 
his finger and thumb, he merely observed, “ I thought I had lost it.” 
The truth is, Brown, too careful of the thousand pound note, had kept 
his fingers upon it, and rolling and rolling it until it had become as 
round as a bolus, it had escaped from his pocket as he rose to bow to 
the new comers, who, now aided by Butcherly, sat with darkening 
brows, staring destruction at our hero; he merely repeating, with a 
new smile, “ I thought I had lost it.”’ 

* You called me a but you know, Sir, what must follow,” said the 
stranger with the cards to Brown ; “ satisfaction, Sir,” and he tapped 
his fingers on the table. 

“ Satisfaction, Sir,’’ said the second stranger, adjusting his shirt- 
collar. 

** Honour demands it, Mr. Brown,” said Butcherly, somewhat 
tremulously : “ I am sorry for it, but—satisfaction.”’ 

Brown smoothed out the note upon the table, and folding it, and 
placing it in his waistcoat-pocket, observed, “‘ I am perfectly satisfied.”’ 

** You must fight, Sir,” said the first stranger, speaking very confi- 
dentially to Brown. 

“ Fight, Sir,” said the second. 

** Exactly,”’ corroborated Butcherly. 

“ But I never did fight,” exclaimed Brown; “ and therefore, I—I 
never can—lI never will,’’ 

** You are a poltroon,’’ said the first stranger. 

** And a scoundrel,” added his friend. 

** A poltroon and a scoundrel,” confirmed Butcherly, adding the 
weight of his authority. 

“* Poltroon—scoundrel,” repeated Brown; “ why, Mr. Butcherly, 
you don’t mean to call me——”’ 

“ A poltroon, and a scoundrel,” said the imperturbable Butcherly 
** and, Sir, if you have any doubt of the fact——” 

* Well, Sir?” asked Brown. ‘ And what then, Sir?” 

** Then, Sir, myself and friends will have no hesitation in giving it 
you on a stamped receipt.”’ 

Brown was not so punctilious as to demand any such instrument. 
On the contrary, he seemed disposed to be perfectly satisfied with the 
verbal acknowledgment of the parties, who were about to quit the apart- 
ment, when one of the strangers stopped, as if he had suddenly recol- 
lected some serious duty: then, returning to Brown, he thus briefly 
addressed him :—“ You have insulted me, and you deny me the satis- 
faction of a gentleman: I am very sorry, but I must ” and, with 
incredible dexterity, the speaker caught the nose of Brown between his 
thumb and finger. 

** Sir—what am I to think?” exclaimed Brown, jumping from his 
seat; “I say, Sir, what am I to think?” Brown could, for the mo- 
ment, say no more, for the second stranger had suddenly caught the 
nose as suddenly quitted by the first. ‘ Very sorry—very sorry,” and 
the stranger tweaked. 
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“ Sir—Sir,”’ cried Brown, when released, * what am I to understand 
—I ask, Sir, what am I to understand——” but the executioner had 
left the room, and Brown looked upon Butcherly alone. 

“Take a seat—be quiet, Mr. Brown—take a seat, I have something to 
say to you,” said Butcherly ; and the calm dignity of his manner awed 
our hero into obedience. Brown sank upon a chair, gasping and rubbing 
his nose that burned and glowed like a red cinder. ‘ We have known 
one another some time, Mr. Brown,” said Butcherly, and Brown bowed 
assent. “It was my wish that our intimacy should ripen into a lasti 
friendship.’”” Brown rubbed his nose. “ You have many admirable 
qualities, no doubt, Mr. Brown: it was my fond hope to endeavour to 
discover and appreciate them, I believe you have an excellent heart— 
that, altogether, you are, despité some human weaknesses, a most 
estimable person.’? Brown clasped his hands, and was overpowered by 
the eulogy. “ But, Mr. Brown, whilst I es the virtues of 
another, I cannot forget what is due to myself. Therefore, although 
I believe you to be a most humane, a most amiable, a most upright 
man, still, Sir, the stern duty I owe to myself and to society, compels 
me—believe me, much against my will—to pull your nose,” 

The unrelenting vigour with which Butcherly asserted the right due 
to society and himself was in terrible contrast to the meekness, the 
almost mellifluous softness of speech with which he passed sentence. 
Had the nose of Brown been jammed between an iron staple its owner 
could not have roared more lustily. The landlord, the waiters, the 
chambermaids—the whole household—rushed to the scene of punish- 
ment. Butcherly quitted his hold, and-with astonishing equanimity, 
and a graceful inclination of the body, passing his hand around his 
beaver as he spoke, he thus addressed the suflerer— 

** Mr. Brown, it has cost me much to do this ; I have had to struggle 
against the force of friendship: but, Sir, society has its. claims; and 
believe me that, in pulling your nose, I have only considered what is 
due to the usages of the world and to my sense of self-respect. In 
having pulled your nose I disclaim anything personal. I have been 
grieved to do it, but self-sacrifice, Mr. Brown, makes a part of the social 
compact.”” And Butcherly, with a low bow, and pressing his hat to his 
breast, retired. Now, had Butcherly cut the throat of Brown in an 
“ affair of honour,”’ could he have given a more profound, a more philo- 
sophical reason for the necessity of the sacrifice ? 

“Why, Sir,” cried the landlord to Brown, “ what’s the matter ?”’ 

** Matter!’ exclaimed Brown—* matter !—I—I was never so served 
in all my days !” 

“* What’s the matter ?”’ asked a gentleman who entered the room. 

“The gentleman has had his nose pulled, Sir,” said the waiter, 
pointing to Brown. : 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Brown, “ it’s true—perfectly true; and what to do 
I don’t know.”’ 

** You don’t ?”? exclaimed the visitor. 

“No, Sir, I don’t,”? cried Brown. “How should 1? I should be 
happy to know, Sir; for the fact is, Sir, I—no—I—I never before in all 
my life—never had my nose pulled!” 

The nose of Brown had been pulled—tweaked—pinched with im- 
punity; and Brown was to all his’ friends a banished man. He was 
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touched—blown to all the world. In after days he could have cut off 
the tainted part—could, at one stroke, have excised the curse that still 
stood ently forth between his cheeks, so that with the loss he 
— ve gained his former friends. The nose, before its degradation, 

an aquiline tendency ; since its fall, it inclined somewhat upwards, 
at least to the morbid eyes of its wearer, as if shrinking from the 
approach of all things human. It was the nose of a modern saint rais- 
ing itself to the sky, by scenting this world as it were a dunghill. How- 
ever, in time, Brown grew forgetful of the ignominy his nose had 
suffered, and found for it a sweet oblivion of misfortune in rappec. 
Moreover, Brown, reading the works of a certain philosopher, discovered 
that man sloughs his whole mass of clay once in a certain number of 
years ; and, therefore, that the nose he wore was not, in fact, the nose in 
years by-gone assaulted, but every particle of it a new nose—an un- 
touched, untweaked organ: a virgin nose, a nose unpulled! Here is 
comfort for the family of the Browns; here is consolation for the kicked, 
to know that in a few years—we think seven the stated number—the 
shame is gone, exhaled, hour by hour and day by day, with the suffering 
region. Let us, however, not too far pursue this delicate disquisition ; 
for if in seven years such changes come, what pleas may criminals put 
in! The pickpocket of 1837 may plead an alibi for the accused hand of 
1844! ‘* Thou canst not say ’twas J that did it!” exclaims the palm 
of later date. But we have done: there are some subtleties to be dis- 
cussed only by philosophers over their spring-water and——brandy ; and 
this question of physical identity might create confusion among even 
the most respectable families. In a word, in a few years Brown felt 
that the nose he wore had never been pulled ; his moral man was com- 
forted by his material. His late dear friends and best acquaintance 
**bore a brain,’’ it is true; but Brown himself slumbered in a wise 
forgetfulness. 


Cuar. III. 


Brown continued to creep through life; every day serving him to 
accumulate Justifying reasons for present and future inactivity. He 
had, fortunately, fallen into honest hands ; for, shortly after the accident 
narrated in our last chapter, he was received into the family of a small 
tradesman, who, relieving our helpless hero of his new perplexity—that 
of laying out his own money on his own wants—gave him board and 
bed for the interest of his inheritance, he slumbering through twenty 
years of his existence, with no more thought of the world around him— 
of its cares and its delights, than the counter of Jeremy Quick, his 
indefatigable landlord. 

Brown, according to the theory of philosophers, was already wearing 
his third nose from the date of the assault by Butcherly and his friends, 
that is, upwards of twenty years had elapsed since that memorable 
catastrophe, when Jeremy Quick, with his shining, prosperous face, and 
his blithe, chirping voice, entered the room of our hero with a gay “‘ Good 
morning !”” 

“Good morning, Mr. Quick!” said Brown, laying down a morning 
paper—a journal that had twenty times performed the noisome feat of 
devouring its own words, but which was still the oracle of Brown, for 
the best of reasons—he never had read any other paper. 
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Mr. Quick drew a chair opposite to Brown, and seating himself, with 
his clasped fingers in his lap, and a more than usually lustrous smile on 
his smooth countenance, he looked benignantly in the face of his lodger, 
cleared his throat, and said, “ Mr. Brown, we have now been together 
in this house upwards of twenty years.” 

“Twenty years, Mr. Quick. It quite seems to me that I have never 
lived in any other,” said Brown. “A charming house!” 

*'Tolerably well,” said Quick; “ but the fact is, I came to tell you 
that I am about to give up the house.” Brown started and looked grave 
at this piece of intelligence—for it threatened his repose. Could a 
spider comprehend the mischief of a hair-broom, it would view that 
instrument with a dread akin to that with which Brown contemplated 
the face of Quick. 

“Give up the house! explain yourself, Mr. Quick,” said Brown. 

“Mr. Brown,” and the smiling landlord approached his lodger, and 
shook him cordially by the hand—* Mr. Brown, it is now upwards of 
twenty years since we were introduced to one another. At that time, 
Sir, you had a thousand pounds.” 

“A new sum to ae tiee say it, quite a trouble. It was a happy 
day for me when I met you, Mr. Quick,” said Brown. 

**You had exactly one thousand pounds,” repeated Quick, “ and 
that—that was twenty years ago.” 

A cloud fell upon the face of Brown. From the manner of Quick, 
our hero rashly divined that his landlord was about to exhibit a long 
accompt for bed and board, placing him in the light, or, rather, in the 
dark shadow of a debtor. “I told you, Mr. Quick,” said Brown, his 
face colouring somewhat—* I told you, you couldn’t afford it. To have 
lived and lodged as I have, and on the interest of only a thousand 
pounds, I told you it was not to be done. I knew that when you came 
to reckon ond 

“Hear me, my dear Mr. Brown—compose yourself’’—for Brown 
began to shift restlessly in:his seat—“‘ compose yourself, and hear me. 
Ha! Sir, you can’t tell what I suffered for six months after I received 
you.” 

**And I have been a burthen, and I—I have never seen it!”’ cried 
Brown, in a contrite spirit. 

** You have been a blessing to me, Mr. Brown,” said the whipmaker 
—for Quick, the kindest of men, was, in the way of business, a dealer 
in scourges—‘ listen to me, Sir; pray, listen. When we met I had 
been married two years——”’ 

** Martha was thirteen months old,” said Brown. 

“To a day,” said Quick. “I had no capital—none; all my stock 
was in my window. I hadn’t a friend when I met you. Well, vou forced 
ioe money on me; it was, you said, of no use to you; you had never 

en in trade; all you wanted was ey 

“What I have had, Mr. Quick: your roof, and your board, and no 
trouble,” said Brown. 

“°Tis all over now; but you don’t know the days I was worn, the 
nights I lay awake, the blame I heaped upon myself. for having used 
what was not my own; the dreams I had, seeing you houseless, and in 
rags, and I—I the cause, Mr. Brown.” 

“* But that hasn’t happened, Mr. Quick; and as it never has——”’ 
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“I bless my stars, Mr. Brown, there’s little fear of it now, There, 
Mr. Brown,” and Quick laid a slip of paper in the hand of his lodger. 

“ What is this? A cheque for a thousand pounds ?”’ 

“Your money, Mr. Brown,” said Quick. “You had a thousand 

unds when . 

** Well, but that—that is in the three per cents.,”’ cried Brown. 

“ Very true; but then, you see, compound interest,” Mr. Brown. 

“ Interest! but hav’n’t i lived upon you?—Heaven forgive me !—for, 
the last twenty years,’’ cried the lodger. 

“Mr. Brown,”—and Quick rose, and tears came into his eyes as he 
caught the hand of his tenant—* without your money I might have had 
no roof, no bed. Now, all I have to ask of you is, that you'll think 
yourself to have been my guest from the first day you came here.” 

** Tmpossible !”’ cried Brown. 

Oui Si must. And, what is more, you must leave this house, 
ick. 

“* How can you ask it? As I have never lived in any other for the 
last twenty years, how is it possible that t 

“The truth is, Mr. Brown, we have made money enough, I am 
rich—rich beyond every want. Now, had you but used your own 
thousand pounds, I might have been pennyless, and you a man of 
wealth.” 

** Very true, very true,” said Brown ; “ but then, as I never had ven- 
tured any money, how could I begin ?” 

This argument, the text of his whole life—a text whipped into him 
by his schoolmaster—was sufficient to Brown, who was perfectly satis- 
fied at having been the cause of wealth in others, he remaining poor 
himself. 

lt was a hard task for the retired whipmaker to carry Brown from 
London. For a long time he stuck with the tenacity of a lamprey to 
his old abode ; but was at length induced to emigrate by the circum- 
stance of Quick purchasing an estate in the neighbourhood wherein 
Brown had passed his schoolboy days. 

Brown was close on fifty when he returned to his native place; the 
self-same Brown that left it. Here he found, retired in ease and dwell- 
ing in the house of her late father, the widow of the bold, decided Jack 
Simmons, who had arrived at the honours of city clerk ere he slept 
beneath the sculptured glories of a marble monument. Quick died ; 
his girls were married and carried off ; his boys were thrifty dealers in 
London ; and Brown, at sixty, had consumed so much food—had slept 
so many hours—had breathed so many tons of vital air. 

Nothing was left our hero, save fishing and the evening society of 
Mrs. Simmons. Neighbours, with unseemly levity, would wink know- 
ingly, and prophecy a marriage. Nay, the curate once boldly put the 
question to our bachelor. “ People would talk; Mr. Brown was very 
constant in his visits to the cottage ; did he really intend to marry Mrs. 
Simmons ?”” 

“ Really, Mr. Ringdove, the fact i is, I—whatever my intentions might 
have been forty years ago—bless me! is it so long ?—I remember, Sir,” 
—and Brown pointed to some noble elms—* those trees were then no 
thicker than my stick—whatever my intentions were, l—as I—that is, 
as I never have married, could I marry now ?” 
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Another < 74 elapsed, and the widow Simmons was gathered to 
her departed lord. Her death was somewhat sudden. To Brown it 
brought peculiar pain ; for in their last interview high words—such was 
the term his self-accusing spirit gave the following syllables—had 
passed between him and the deceased. 

“Indeed, Mr, Brown,” said the widow, flinging down her cards, 
“T am quite tired of cribbage. Don’t you play chess ?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Brown. 

“Come, then, I don’t mind if I take the trouble of teaching you. 
Susan, bring the board.” 

“ Madam, I feel your kindness,’ said Brown, calmly shuffling the 
cards ; “but, as I never have played at chess, it appears to me very 
absurd that, at my time of life, I should attempt to learn.” 

**Ha! Brown, Brown !’—and the widow looked mournfully at the 
bachelor—“ if you had but known everything from the first, what a man 
you might have been !”? 

Brown was alone. He had no wife, no child, no kin to care for him. 
His sole companion was his fishing-rod ; and in the long summer days 
he would stand or sit dreamingly upon an old plank, projecting above 
that stream wherein he once went to learn to swim, and was sagely 
whipped for the imprudence. What were his thoughts—what his 
meditations on the nothingness of the past, and the consequent barren- 
ness of the present, we will not consider. Thinking of the wisdom of 
the schoolmaster, Brown may have sometimes seen the pedagogue rise 
from the water, as the Saracen saw the ghost of Angelica’s brother, 


“Insino al petto uscir, d’aspetto fiero.” 


Perhaps it was at some such moment that Brown hastily leaned his back 
against the rail above the plank, and that the rotten support, snapping 
with the weight, suffered our elderly angler to fall into the water, which 
had been to him the bitter waters of his youth. Happily—for Brown had 
never learned to swim—his mishap was witnessed by a younger brother 
of the line, who plucked the struggler from the death below, and, in a 
brief time, conducted him to his lonely home. 

“It is nothing—nothing at all,” said Brown to his housekeeper, 
who begged her master to go between hot blankets. “He never had 
cared for wet, and ought he to care now ?” 

At eleven o’clock next morning Brown was still in bed. “ Medicine! 
he had never taken medicine ; and, if he were a little feverish or so, it 
was sure to go off. He never had kept his bed for a day, and he would 
get up.”” Brown rose. 

The next day Brown kept his bed. “ Your hand, Sir, if you please,” 
said the doctor, brought, on her own responsibility, by the housekeeper. 
“ Humph! very feverish ; a blister, Mr. Brown.” 

“*Pshaw ! I never had a blister,” said the patient. 

“ And I must bleed you.” 

“ Bleed! I tell you, Mr. Squills, I never lost a drop of blood in my 
life—and, therefore, I never will.” 

Brown was obstinate: no blister, no lancet would he suffer to 
approach him. The fourth day the doctor appeared, and shook his head 
as he looked upon the eight uncorked bottles on the sick man’s table. 
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“He had lived sixty years without medicine, and was it likely physic 
would do him good now ?” sells’ 

uills opened the curtains, and shook his head still more anxiously. 
“IfI had only bled him,” said Squills to the curate. 

“* Never—never—never was bled in all my life,” said Brown, and 
died. 

Such was the life and death of Brown. Are there not Browns poli- 
tical—Browns philosophical—Browns scientific? Truly, the Browns 
are a great famil : 

Our next shall speak of “ Jongs.” 











AN ELECTION ANECDOTE, 


Hail, glorious day, on which the Bill was pass’d, 
That gave at last 
Reform to Britons free ! 
The Boroughs which had — been rotten, 
Are dead and clean forgotten, 
As they ought to be. 
No more can seats be bought and sold, 
We've done with such abuses ; 
No more can gold, 
Or flimsy notes, 
Purchase base votes: 
The poorest man can now vote as he chooses, 


But what ’s a moral without illustration ? 
None can avail, 
Without a tale 

To fit it—so here goes for my narration. 


At th’ last election for the borough town 
Of Guttlebury, 
A spick and span new candidate came down, 
A fit and proper person, very :— 
He vow’'d that he the people’s man was, 
And drew a glowing picture on his canvass 
Of rights and wrongs, and England's Charter, 
And swore for liberty he ’d die a martyr. 


He call’d upon a cobbler in his rounds, 
One Jacob Sneak, 
His vote and int’rest to bespeak : 
Says he, “* You area patriot to the bone, 
And, zounds! 
A cobbler now may say his sole’s his own :— 
Come, friend, your name enroll, 
And show your face, when I display my poll ; 
Your face is but a lean one now, 
I must allow, 
Or tell a monstrous thumper : 
It shows dejection ; 
But on the day of our election 
I hope to see you with a plumper. 
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True blue ’s the colour that can ne'er be beat ! 
If you'll but make a stand—I'll get a seat.” 
Says Mr. Sneak, 
(As soon as Ais turn came to speak,) 
“I'd like to give a vote, no doubt, 
But I ‘m afraid, 
ae | rates ar'n’t paid, 
And so, perhaps, they ‘ll scratch me out! 
What ’s worse than all, I know a dozen more, 
Good men and sure, 
Will raise their voices with me for the blue, 
If J but axes, 
And yet can’t raise, 
In these starvation days, 
A sous 
To pay their taxes !" 
* A dozen votes in jeopardy !"’ exclaims 
Th’ impatient squire ; 
“ There ’s surely some mistake—I'll straight inquire ; 
Give me their names.” 


They parted ; and, no matter how or when, 
The rates were paid of these same,men, 
Who never paid a rate before, 
Except by rating the collector soundly, 
And roundly, 
And shutting in his face the door. 
The candidate his visit soon repeated, 
And for their votes his friends again entreated. 
“ All’s right,” said he; 
** You ’re safe mow in the registration ; 
And if you will but vote for me, 
Twill be 
For the good o’ the nation !"’ 
“ What !” replies Sneak, “ and have you done the trick 
So quick? 
Now, that ’s what I calls clever! 
Me and my friends must all shout ‘ Blue for ever !° 
And so we will, my hearty! 
We ‘ll strain our throats 
Until they crack ; 
But as to votes— 
Good lack ! 
A-hem ! 
I’m very sorry—but we ’ve promised them 
To th’ opposite party !” 
Nemo. 
Atheneum, 12th August, 
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** Au superbe festin tous les dieux invités, 
Partageoient le bonheur des époux enchantés. 
La main de la discorde, entr’ouvrant un nuage, 
Du désordre prochain fait briller le présage : 
Elle tient un fruit d’or, oh ces mots sont écrits ; 
Lr sort & la plus belle a réservé ce prix. 

On sait quel fut le trouble entre les immortelles, 
Qui toutes prétendoient a l’empire des belles ; 
Et qu’enfin Jupiter, qui n’osa les juger, 
Fit dépendre ce droit de l'arrét d’un berger. 
Lamorte. 


Wiruovr the walls of the far-famed city of Troy or [lium was an 
extensive forest well stocked with game. Acteon, who was one of the 
keenest sportsmen of the period, was abroad at break of day, and had 
already slain many a dappled denizen of the forest, when Apollo, who 
was also an early riser, accidentally met, and thus accosted the hunter— 

** What sport, my noble buck ?”’ 

“ As for the sport,” replied Acteon, “ ’tis pleasant enough, for you 
perceive I have won the game; but as for the title of buck, Master 
Apollo, I do not consider myself entitled to it, having, like the rest of 
my brothers of the chase, only one horn.” 

** A good conceit, by Styx !”? exclaimed Apollo, slapping him on the 
shoulder. “ Well, then, my unicorn, what game’s:a-foot that you are 
making such provision ?” 

“I’m astonished !” said Acteon. ‘“ What! have you not heard that 
Peleus is about to celebrate his nuptials with the lovely Thetis? Have 
you really received no card ?”” 

“ Not an inch of pasteboard have I seen, I assure you,” answered 
Apollo; “ nor do I regret it, for these same weddings are, after all, but 
melancholy things, for the bride generally looks as blank and white as 
her robe, and the groom as silly as possible.” 

** But this is a love-match, | assure you.” 

“ Then, in respect of Peleus, your labours must be superfluous, for 
Thetis ought to be too dear, or at least dear enough without your 
venison.” 

“« Thank’ye, Pol; I owe you one,” cried Acteon, laughing: “ but you 
must come,—we shall never be able to get up a glee without your able 
assistance.” 

** Well,” said Apollo, evidently flattered by his compliment, “ pro- 
vided I receive a card in due time——”’ 

“Oh! I'll take care of that,” replied Acteon ; “ in fact, it must be 
an oversight of the stewards; but I’ll see to it. ’Twill be a ‘ crack’ 
affair, for Bacchus provides the tipple, and e 

* [’m glad of it,” said Apollo; “ for the last jollification I was in- 
vited to, they pretended to prodigious gentility, and gave us a villanous 
imitation of champagne that played old gooseberry with me ; and as for 
the port (black-gjrap at one-and-eleven-pence-three-farthings a bottle), 
it really produced an acidity that required all the skill and magnesia of 
Esculapius to neutralize.” 

After having assured Apollo of the groundlessness of any such appre- 
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hension on the intended celebration, they parted with the understanding 
that Apollo would keep himself ride for the occasion. 

An inyitation was accordingly sent on the following morning in due 
form. In the memory of the oldest inhabitant there had not been such 
an assemblage of “ nobs ”’ as honoured the wedding of Thetis. All the 
Gods and Goddesses were there, and there was nothing omitted to give 
due éclat to the marriage feast. Gifts, as customary on such occasions, 
were presented, and, as usual, received. Pluto gave the young couple 
a toasting-fork, and Eolus a pair of bellows, Minerva proffered a hand- 
some pocket edition of the fashionable novels of the day, superbly bound. 
Nothing could excel the good humour and hilarity of the company. 
Toasts were drunk, and compliments flew about like snow-balls. 

Upon the removal of the cloth, Apollo arose, and, accompanied by two 
of the Muses, sang the following 


y HyMENEAL CHanr, 


Lo! Hymen of the saffron robe, 
Attended by the Graces, 
And Love, who governs half the globe, 
Appear with shining faces 
To bless the happy, happy pair, 
And bid to care a truce, Sir. 
The bride’s as brisk as bottléd beer, 
The bridegroom, too, is spruce, Sir. 
Ri fol de riddle lol, 
Tiddy dol de da. 
Chorus by the whole company. 
Ri fol de riddle lol, 
Tiddy dol de da. 


O! may the link that Hymen lights 
To lead ’em to the altar 
Burn brightly all their days and nights, 
And neither trip nor falter. 
Though life is full of bogs and ruts, 
Pit-falls and holes, all sizes, 
Yet Love carves out some smoother cuts, 
And well Macadamizes. 
Ri fol de riddle lol, 
Tiddy dol de da. 
Chorus—Ri fol de riddle, &c, 


Then fill your goblets to the brim, 
Reverse them in a twinkling, 
A blessing call on her and him, 

And give old Earth a sprinkling. 
(Here Apollo and the whole company according to custom poured a 
solemn libation.) 

sar she be fruitful as the earth, 
nd be a happy mother, 
And every little son of mirth 
Be followed by another. 
i fol de riddle lol 
Tiddy dol de da. 
Chorus—Ri fol de riddle, &c. 


Words are inadequate to describe the loud and enthusiastic applause 
which followed this classically-beautiful effusion. The harmonious 
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hammering of pots and glasses upon the table which accompanied 

* bravoes,’ al ase altogether an effect so novel and Shectetving ng th 

pee Jupiter, pre had seen a = deal of “ high” life in 
mphatically declared, with his hand upon his heart, that he had -_ 
ore witnessed such a scene. 

The bride and bridegroom being drank with the customary honours, 
Peleus arose :— 

** Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, “ it is with some hesitation I in- 
trude myself upon your notice, but I should be utterly devoid of feeling 
were I to pass over in silence the handsome and flattering manner in 
which you have condescended to notice me and mine. On behalf of 
myself and lady permit me to return you our most sincere and heartfelt 
thanks, and may you all enjoy health, happiness, and prosperity,” 

Symptoms of applause breaking out at this | juncture, Peleus remained 
silent until the peal had burst, and then continued :— 

** Ladies and gentlemen—With your permission I will propose a 
toast. There is a gentleman among us who is ever ready to add to the 
harmony of the company by his vocal abilities. The elegant composi- 
tion which he has just poured forth, no less than the warm and friendly 
manner in which you all joined in the heart-stirring chorus, demands 
my gratitude. Ladies and gentlemen, I beg leave to propose the health 
of Apollo with nine times nine!” 

Apollo was drank, and rising, placed his right hand upon the rim of 
his goblet, bowed with the most winning grace to the bride and bride- 
groom, and then to the guests both right and left. 

All was hushed in a silence that was almost audible, longing to catch 
every syllable rays ee from the lips of the God of Eloquence. 
Shaking back his golden locks, and raising his replenished goblet in 
his hand, he said ;— 

« Ladies and gentlemen—I thank you.” 

Every head was outstretched, every eye was in a moment rivetted 
upon the youthful orator. Apollo, with a smile of ineffable sweetness, 
looked calmly around, and placing the wine to his lips, quaffed it at a 
single draught, and then—seated himself. 

For a moment the whole company was lost in surprise; but mirth 
soon broke the silence in loud and repeated shouts of laughter, for they 
were one and all taken in and tickled by his laconic mode of returning 
thanks. The merriment of the jovial party was further increased by 
the following comic song, which rt gave in his best manner upon 
the call of Jupiter for a ‘* volunteer :’ 


Tuz Sone or Momus. 


Miss Syrinx was washing her socks 
In Ladon’s meandering stream, 
When Pan just peep'd over the rocks 
And caused the young lady to scream. 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
Cried Pan in delight, “ Here’s a lass for me !" 


She snatch’d up her garments of lawn, 
And bundled up quickly her togs, 

Then scamper'd away like a fawn 
Affrighted at sight of the dogs, 

With a harum-scarun, fiddle-de-dee, 

Cried Pan, “ Sure the girl can’t be frighten’d at me !" 
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On! on!—and away, like a brook, 
She ran o'er the pebbles so fleet : 7 

Cried Pan, “ Though light-heel'd, by my crook ! 
I think I can outdo her feat.” 

With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 

“J think she can’t trot along quicker than me.” 


“ T'll pursue her all day ; for, in truth, 
She has a sweet ancle and foot; 
And philosophers say that a youth 
Is nothing without a pursuit. 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
A maid that is hunted must surely chased be!” 


Away rattled Pan, like a cat 
With walnut-shells stuck on her feet ; 
His heart beat a strange pit-a-pat, 
Like a debtor in sight of—the Fleet /” 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
Cried he, ‘‘ She has won and still wins upon me!" 


The beauty at last reach’d the plain, 
And finding she still was pursued, 
She turn‘d to the river again, 
In terror, lest Pan should be rude. 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
Cried she, “ What can Goatlegs be wanting with me?” 


“One good turn another deserves,” 
Cried Pan, and whisk'd round with a dash ; 
But the river her honour preserves, 
She jumps into the stream with a splash. 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
* What a splash the young lady has cut!" cried he. 


He rush’d to the bank, where he found 
Miss Syrinx transform‘d to a reed ; 
He thought her sincere, but was bound 
To confess she was hollow indeed. 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
Cried Pan, “ I'll cut her who has surely cut me !” 


She could not now run from the blade 
That cruelly cut her in bits, 
Of which Master Pan those pipes made, 
Well known to both rustics and cits. 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
Cried Pan, “ This is fair—she once play'd upon me !” 


Both wine and wit flowed in sparkling abundance, and there was 
every prospect of a happy termination to the joyful meeting, when Dis- 
cord, in sheer envy of their enjoyment, and determined to spite them 
for having purposely neglected to send her an invile to the wedding- 
feast, concealed herself in the umbrageous covert of the trees which 
formed the leafy walls of the rural saloon, and, watching her opportu- 
nity, threw a Golden Pippin upon the board, whereon these words were 
carved—* For the most beautiful.” 

Juno seized the fruit, which was really of surpassing beauty, and ob- 
serving the words, although unable to decipher them (for she was by no 
means a literary lady), she beckoned to Minerva. ‘* Minny, my love,” 
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said she, “construe me these pothooks, will you; for I must confess 
they are all Greek to me.” 

Minerva took the pippin, and the attention and -curiosity of all 
the goddesses were aroused. The Goddess of Wisdom smiled as she 
— the words aloud. A pause ensued, which was interrupted by 

omus. 

mS ame gl said he, “that the pippin be given to Vulcan!” 

A laugh, in which the ill-favoured blacksmith joined most heartily, 
followed this proposition. 

** And wherefore ?”? demanded Jupiter. 

“In the first place, it will prevent any jealous feelings on the part of 
the young ladies; and secondly, I think him in justice entitled to it, 
for, both in face and person, we must acknowledge he is matchless.” 

“No, no,” said Juno, who really felt a longing for the fruit; “ it 
must be intended for a lady. Let Jupiter award the prize.” 

Venus gave Jupiter a look which it was impossible to misconstrue ; 
and 2 either a curtain-lecture from his spouse, or a tiff 
with Venus, determined not to be the arbitrator in this delicate affair. 

** Apple of my eye !”’ said he, leering tenderly at Juno, “I fear I may 
be deemed too partial if I bestow it according to my inclination,” and 
here he trod emphatically on the toe of Venus, “TI therefore refer this 
momentous affair to the decision of the equitable and renowned Paris.”’ 

** Who is Paris ?”” whispered the bride timidly to Minerva. 

“ Dear me !” exclaimed Minerva, “ don’t you really know—have you 
never seen him ?” 

** No, indeed,”’ replied Thetis. 

“Then pray, child, hold your tongue,”’ said Minerva, with the grave 
authority of a boarding-school teacher, “or youll expose your ignorance 
wofully. Why it is a proverb even among the Gauls, ‘Qui n’a vu 
Paris n’a rien vu,’ which, literally translated according to the Hamil- 
tonian system, means ‘ Who has not seen Paris has seen nothing.’ ” 

They were all eager for the adjudication ; and Mercury was instantly 
despatched to request the favour of the presence of the shepherd-judge. 
Paris, having hastily attired himself in his wig and gown, promptly 
appeared to answer the flattering summons of Jupiter. Bowing grace- 
fully to the company, he seated himself upon a green bank under the 
shadow of an umbrageous tree. A circle was formed about him, and 
he received the pippin from the hands of Mercury. 

“Open the court,” said he to the winged messenger of the gods. 

“ One would think the court was open enough already,” said Momus 
to Apollo. 

Mercury stepped forward, and, waving his caduceus, cried aloud, 

“© yes! O yes! O yes! By the decree of Jupiter the wise and 
renowned Paris is instituted judge. Let the candidates come forward 
and listen to his just award.”’ 

Juno, Venus, and Minerva immediately entered the circle and pre- 
ferred their claims to the pippin; and no one else appearing, Paris 
-sagely grasped the contested fruit in his left hand. Regarding the three 
beautiful goddesses as they advanced with a scrutiny that made them 
blush and look more Laks than ever, Paris seemed doubtful on which 
of the trio to bestow the prize. Juno, who had more boldness than dis- 
cretion, gracefully approached the judge. 
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** Paris,” said she, in a whisper, “ far be it from me even to give the 

remotest hint where or on whom you should bestow the fruit. I would 

not for the world attempt to influence the decision of one 80 wise, so 

just, so discriminative ; but, I must say, the fame and admiration of 

wisdom long since induced me to regard you with an eye of favour. 
ou understand me ?” 

She retired, and Minerva, following her example, advanced with be- 
coming dignity to the bench, and thus “ ear-wigged ” the puzzled ar- 
bitrator. 

* Wisdom is light !”’ said she. 

“* And has great weight with me,”’ replied Paris, bowing; “ and I 
admire the sage Minerva, from the beak of her owl to the toe of her 
blue-stocking.”’ 

** T have no doubt,” continued the goddess, “ that that minx, Juno, 
with her great staring eyes, has endeavoured to dazzle your judgment 
with great promises. But remember, most upright judge, that know- 
ledge alone is power, and without any wish to bias your verdict (for I 
heartily — so mean and unwarrantable a tampering), I promise 
you—provided my expectations of your intellectual discrimination and 
probity are confirmed—to bestow on you the best quarto edition of the 
* Statutes at Large’ and ‘ Burns’ Justice.” Pauca verba, you know— 
verbum sap. :’—and, winking significantly, she made way for the en- 
chanting Venus, who, in her turn, tripped with the most winning grace 
to the side of Paris. 

“ Really, Paris,’ said she, smiling archly, “ ’tis a thousand pities so 
charming a youth should disguise himself in that odious gown and wig. 
They may do very well to conceal the wrinkles and deformities of all 
those babbling old fools whom yonder ‘ blue’ is so fond of patronising ; 
but on a proper man like you they are truly absurd. I know one of the 
prettiest women in the world, who, entre nous, would soon laugh you 
out of this masquerading, and make you the happiest man alive. She 
has charms enough to set all Troy in flames—she is moreover over head 
and ears in love with you already: but I shall have the pleasure of in- 
troducing you, for, as a matter of course, you will adjudge the golden 

wrize to me ; justice no less than gallantry demands this at your hands. 
hy, a single glance at her bewitching countenance is worth a bushel 
of pippins.”’ 

** Withdraw!” said Paris, sternly, as if indignant at being so en- 
treated; and then slowly rising, he again regarded for a few moments 
the three goddesses, who were drawn up in a line before him for his 
judicial review. 

“ Would I had three pippins,”’ said he, “ that I might grant to each 
of these fair ladies the desire of their hearts. When I look upon the 
noble and majestic beauty of the imperial Juno, and the sweet face of 
Minerva, beaming bright with the fire of immortal intellect, the scales 
of justice waver in my trembling hand. Their charms are balanced 
equally ; but when I turn my eyes upon Venus, I feel that I am mortal 
—her beauty is less majestic, less intellectual, but more earthly—and, 
as a man, I bow to her influence, and adjudge her the golden pippin.” 
And bending lowly upon his knee, he presented the fruit to the de- 
lighted Venus. ‘ 

** He’s no judge !” said Minerva, turning away in a pet. 
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“ He’s a fool !’? said Juno, her fair complexion growing scarlet with 
vexation and di intment. 
The bride and bri had stolen away during the discussion, and 


the wating tly broke up in most admired disorder, to the infinite 
pleasure the envious Discord. 


As they paired off, Momus said to Apollo, “* What a precious dessert 
toa wedding-Senst ! First, a meddler, unknown, provides an apple of 
contention, which Venus carries away, making my sweet mistress Juno 
and Minerva a melancholy pair—and then comes the judgment of 
Master Paris, which I have no hesitation in saying is nuts to Jupiter!” 


Atrrep CrowaQvi_t. 








A SPORTING BET. 


Tus Gordon Highlanders, the Limerick county militia, and a brigade 
of Artillery, constituted, in the year 1811, the garrison of Athlone. Its 
central situation, and the extensive works which had been constructed 
on its north-west side, required, at least, as large a military force as the 
above for the various guards daily mounted over the barracks, ordnance 
stores, and the lines. 

The best possible feeling existed between the-officers of these regi- 
ments, although the gallant Highlanders maintained, on all occasions, 
an air of conscious superiority over their militia friends. 

It was my good fortune to be on terms of friendship with both corps. 
That worthy son of Caledonia, Lamont of Lamont, would greet me with a 
npnaty shake of the hand, and ‘‘ Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye the day?” whilst the 
courtly old peer, Lord Muskerry, had a kind word to say, in the blandest 
brogue. So much for the colonels. Majors, captains, and subs were all 
known to me, many of the two latter grades my companions in divers 
choice pieces of mischief; but I am not going to relate any adventure 
of my own, and have only made the above remarks, as my good feeling 
towards both nations is in a measure of consequence to the story I 
now venture to relate. 

I was lounging one morning at the door of the 92nd mess-room, with 
a bevy of kilted cronies, when our attention was attracted by an arrival 
in the barrack-square. A fine lad, who had joined the Limerick 
only a few days, rode through the gates. He was not a native of the 
county to which his regiment belonged, but boasted of high Milesian 
blood, doubtless with abundant right to such a distinction, his father 
being an apothecary in Newtownlimavaddy, and withal most celebrated 
for the wondrous cures which he had wrought on quadrupedal patients ; 
not that I mean to insinuate this “ physicianer ”? was nothing better 
than a “‘ cow-doctor ;”’ but the district in which he resided was remark- 
able for the salubrity of its air, as affecting the “ humane species,” and 
for a variety of diseases among hoofed and horned cattle. 

But to the son and heir of this Irish farrier-surgeon and bulls’ apothe- 
cary. No sooner was he aware that our gaze was upon him than he in- 
sidiously applied the spur, promoting various capers and caracoles, ‘** to 
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witch the world with noble horsemanship ;’’ nor did he cease to display 
his proficiency in the mysteries of the manége, as he approached the 
barracks ; on the contrary, he caused his steed to rear, kick, and plunge 
so violently, and so very near the mess-room door, that it was a service 
of danger any longer to watch the evolutions of this Connaught Centaur, 

** Ech, my man, be carefu’; d’ye no ken the stanes are het and slip- 
pery ? ye may get a fa’ before ye’r aware o’t,” considerately remarked 
the good-hearted old Major ——-——. 

“ Och, the devil a fear, Mejur! I’d like to see the horse that could 
spill me,” replied the youngster. “ It’s only the feed he gets that 
makes him so full of spirit; he’s been used to’t in my father’s stables, 
who has as ilegant a stud of hunters and racers as ever you seen.” 

** And which, Sir, may I ask,” continued the Major, “ do you deno- 
minate your chesnut ?” 

** Why, he’s aqual to aither; I’d hunt him in Roscommon, or match 
him at the Curragh, for any sum under a thousand.” 

The poor half-starved, ewe-necked hack had, during this dialogue, 
stood perfectly quiescent, so we descended from our place of vantage, 
and, much to the surprise of the lad, took a regular survey of this “ high 
charactered ” animal, determined to derive entertainment from man and 
horse. 

“ As pretty a pair of broken knees as I ever beheld,” remarked one. 

* You're a mighty big judge of horse-flesh,”’ replied the rider, co- 
louring up to the eyes at the unlucky discovery; “‘ a mere graze the 
crature got, topping a six-foot dyke.” 

** How wad he come on his knees, in crossing a dyke, Sir? the 
thing’s no possible! Certes, ye may baith have stuck in the mud; but 
supposing that the dyke were perfectly dry, the banks woudna be that 

rd as to cause sic an awfu’ disfigurement as yon.” 

“* It would be mighty well, Sir, for you when you talk about anything 
to know what you’re talking about,” retorted the vexed equestrian. 
** Them as knows their mother tongue can tell you that in Ireland the 
English for dyke means stone wall. And if any of ye has a fancy to go 
out schooling * with me, I’ll engage to show you some sporting leaps, 
that ye’ll not be in any kind of hurry to take yourselves.” 

“ That’s a tolerably good imitation of a string halt,” observed another 
of the party. 

** Now, you’re out; it’s only the remains of a strain he got the day he 
won the cup at Ballyswillyhooleystown ; but I’m not going to stand 
here to have my horse—better naver was crossed—pulled to paces by 
them as don’t wear the convayniances for riding. 1 wonder where that 
lazy vagybone of a groom of mine is? I must send the Bar’ny boy to 
stable and get ready for the afternoon drill. The devil ride a-hunting 
with our serjeant-major that has the impertinence to say I’ll not be fit 
for duty this month !”’ 

“ Couldn’t you prevail on Lord Muskerry to let you fall in on horse 
back ?”? asked Captain R——, with a somewhat malicious expression. 

** Nabochlish !” returned the Milesian. “I know ’tis funning me 
ye are, but I’m not so ‘aisily hated’ as poor Larry in the song was ; so 
onc’t for all, if you are for a match,”’—and again the armed heel of the 
speaker made the oor beast curvet,—* I’ll run against any of yez !” 


* The game of “ Follow the leader” on horseback. 
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“ Hoot, man! don’t run against me /” cried little Wallis the quarter- 


master, who was at the moment trying to make his way thr the group 
to the colonel’s rooms. <"Ye micht keep your garron sil, think ; it’s 


just sinfu’ to be digging them great ’ spurs into the ribs of the 
aera kens there’s nae flesh on the back of it to cover 
him.”’ 


us Come, come, Wallis,” cried Captain R-——, “* don’t disparage the 
noble animal ; it’s a racer, man, and has won a cup.” 

“ Ca’ ye the likes o’ that skaleton a racer? I’d wager a year’s pay 
that I’d find a beast to beat him in a month.” 

“ There’s a sporting bet for you, Sir,” said Captain M‘P——-; “ will 
you take it?” 

** Let’s hear what it is,” replied the equestrian, dismounting from his 
steed, and handing him over to the charge of a soldier in a fatigue jacket, 
who had previously been named with the brevet rank of groom. 

“ It’s this just,” answered Wallis, ‘“ Dll undertake to race a beast 
o’ mine against that poor, miserable, herrin’-gutted animal o’ yours, 
within a month from this very day, on condition, d’ye perceive, that four- 
and-twenty hours’ nottis o' time and place be deemed good and sufficient 
on my part, and that the choice of the ground to be run over, the coorse, 
ye ken, be left entirely to me; and the stakes shall amount to the vally 
of a month’s pay, and no the twelve I was fule-like eneuch to name the 
noo,”” 

As there was a numerous clan of little Wallis’s running about in the 
worthy Quarter-master’s quarters, I took the liberty of saying— 

** Excuse me, my good Sir, but recollect you will have all the expense 
of training, &c. ; supposing we make up a purse of ten guineas amongst 
us, and let the officers of the Limerick know that a day’s sport is in- 
tended, they will join in the fun with pleasure, and back ‘ the Barony 
boy,’ for such is the name of this high-mettled racer !”’ 

* T’ll back the Bar’ny boy meself entirely, without being beholden to 
any one,’’ was the spirited remark of the owner of the animal. 

“* Barney boy or Blarney boy, is it a bet ?”? asked Wallis, drily. 

“It is, for tin guineas—that’s eleven pounds seven and six-pence 
Irish,—done !”” 

“ And noo, gentlemen,” said Wallis, “ I think we cou’dna do better 
than appoint Maister Hell the umpire, for ye see its a sort of a—kind 
of a naational competetion ; the lad’s Irish, and sa are a’ his freends ; 
we’re frae the land o’ cakes, Hell’s an Englisher, and sae ye see he'll 
no be prejudeeced on ane side or tither.”’ 

“ Bravo, Wallis! ye’re a canny chiel, and your choice is accellent,” 
said the Major: “ will you take the office, my freend?” he added, 
turning to me. 

* Willingly, if the other party consents.” 

The young Hibernian, his handsome face beaming with good humour, 
and by no means displeased at his having thus mor become an ob- 
ject of interest to “ the Regulars,”’ advanced towards me, saying— 

“ I'll be right glad, Sir, to have you for my umpire; I was promised 
to be made known to you by Major Spread the next time you dined at 
our mess.” 

“ Let us waive ceremony, Sir,” I replied ; “I shall be to cultivate 
your acquaintance, and you may be sure that I will exercise what 
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udgment I may possess most impartially ‘in the responsible situation 
tr Wallis and ate have been to confer on me.” 


The beat of broke up our meeting, my friends hastening to 
their rooms to put on belt, sword, and sash for the coming parade. 

I shall not trespass on the patience of my reader by describing what 
passed during the month allowed for training, but content myself with 
saying that the frequent questions put to Wallis were invariably an- 
swered by, 

* Wait and ye’ll see just. I'll win the race, ye = depend on’t, 
though I’ve hard that they Lim’rick lads are offering awfu’ odds against 
me.” 

This confidence on the part of the Quarter-master seemed to me well 
founded, as two or three times, whilst visiting the lines, I encountered 

m, with a smiling face, and a look of anticipated triumph. Why he 

ould choose this particular locale for his daily walk I could not guess, 
as no stable existed nearer than the long range within the high walls of 
the barrack-square ; it was possible that he loved to promenade where, 
unobserved, he might calm his aspiring thoughts and elegant ideas, 
after visiting the Flying Childers he had chosen to humble the pride of 
the Barony boy’s master. 

It was within the time allowed, by a day or two, when I received 
notice that “ the match would come off” the next afternoon at three, 
and I was requested to attend at the spot selected by Wallis for the 
trial of speed and skill. It appeared to me a somewhat extraordinary 
place for the purpose, being no other than the interior of the works 
already mentioned ; and I must here apprise my reader that this irre- 
gular fortification consisted of two or three spacious bastions, connected 
by long walls, technically called curtains, presenting a formidable alti- 
tude on the exterior, but having broad ramparts within, on which the 
ordnance were placed, and where infantry could act if occasion re- 
quired: the hollow space between these high banks of earth was not 
sufficiently capacious to allow of a ring or a straight course upon it, 
being incumbered with store-houses and piles of shot and shell, 

Time would, however, bring truth to light ; I should be sure to know 
all ere twenty-four hours had passed, and therefore awaited the event 
with patience. 

At an early hour of the day— 


** The important day, 
Big with the fate of Wallis and his bei—” 


an unusual bustle was observable in the barrack-yard; nor was the stir 
confined to the male part of its inhabitants; it was evident that this 
wager had excited the most lively interest among the fair sex. 

“ Ye’ll gang and see the race, na doubt, Mestress M‘Alister ?”’ asked 
an old woman, whose grey hairs and decrepit figure ill accorded with 
the vivacious tone of her question. 

‘“*T canna preceesly say whether or no I shall be able, Mem,” an- 
swered her friend; “ for I’ve nearly a’ the hose and sarks o’ twa com- * 
panies—my gude man’s and ane the Adjetent ga’ me—in the suds the 
noo, so I'l] ha’ to stick to my tub, I’m thinking, and lose the sight that 
I may na’ lose the siller, ye ken,” , 
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, Mother Gladle, a cuish/a*, are ye goin’ to see our young: 
take the shine out of the omedhaunt of* a Scotch Quarther 
ster?” demanded a young private of the Limerick. 

* Ts it meself that would miss the fun, ma vouchal} ?, sure, and. aint 

I goin’ to back the darlint, a /anna ma chree§? Don’t I know his 

flesh and blood cousin, Squire Murphy of Castle Murphy? nice place it 
will be when its built! And hav’n’t I got an old thirteen and three 
fi’penny bits in the pocket of me, that I mane to sport upon the coorse 
this blissed day?” 

* It’s well to be you, Misthress Gladle, entirely ; sure the fip’nies 
will be enough for the bets, and wid the thirteen you and I can have 
an ilegant snack before we go, a hinnee | /” 

“Who ax’d you for your company, you rauberagh**! I’m goin’ 
wid dacent people, and not wid the likes of you, tall fellow as ye are, 
and handsome as you consate yourself.” 

These and such like “ discoorses”’ I could not avoid hearing as I 
the speakers. As the hour approached, the barracks were left to the 
undisturbed possession of the sentries, all who could keep holiday mak 
ing their way to the works. : 

n order that the necessary ema yy might be arranged in 
time, I was early on the ground, which I found nearly covered by the 
men, women, and childer of the garrison, with here and there a knot of 
civilians, who had heard of the match, and “ wouldn’t lose the fun on no 
account.” Wallis soon joined me, and I could not but smile at observ- 
ing the extraordinary contrast of his present excited appearance with 
his usual meek sonsy deportment. 

“ Noo, then, Maister Hell, my freend, the first thing for me to do is 
to show you the ground I have fixed on, and then we’ll clear the course, 
and prepare for the run. Serjeant Anderson, stick a bandyroll down 
here; that’s the starting-post ; and come awa’ wi’ me, and Ill show 
you the winning-post.”’ 

Saying this, he elbowed his way through the crowd for about a hun- 
dred and fifty yards along the principal rampart of the work, and again 
a banderoll was fixed. 

“ It has chapped twa mair than half-an-hour, so we’ll lose no time :” 
then elevating his voice and his person, he bawled out in Gaelic for the 
Highlanders to move away from the space between the two flags. 
wow | enough, his directions were completely intelligible to his Hiber- 
nian hearers, and the dense mass began to stir. It struck me that no 
possible harm could occur to the parapets by their occupation for so brief 
a space, and I bade the by-standers jump up and take their seats upon 
them. It would be in vain should I attempt to describe the scrambling 
and crushing which followed this order: the derangement of the dra- 
peries of the females who were handed or hauled up, did not occasion 
so much uproarious mirth as accompanied the awkward escalade of my 
kilted friends ; those who were not so fortunate as to obtain seats in this 
enviable situation, contented themselves with forming a double and 
sometimes treble line upon the edge of the opposite slope. 


—_-- ee 















* Term of fondness. + Fool, t My boy. 
§ Child of my heart. || My honey. ** Rake. 
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Scarcely had this arrangement been completed when a loud shout 
from the Limerick lads announced the arrival of their hero. Y: 
Mr. O’Fogerty, in a racing jacket of sky-blue eed (ae sleeves, 

a pink jockey-cap, mounted on his fiery steed, and surrounded by a 
large body of his brother officers, now advanced to where Wallis and 
myself, attended by an equal number of the 92nd, stood. ? 

“ Here I am, Sir, for the honour of Ireland!” gallantly exclaimed 
the equestrian. “I hope you’re not going to disgrace the Bar’ny boy 
by naming any blackguard, broken-winded hack to match him, Is 
yours well bred ?” 

“* He's well fed, and that’s eneuch for me, or, at least, he will be by 
and by,” replied Wallis, with a knowing wink, and glancing at the 
condition of his rival’s steed, on whom the month’s training had pro- 
duced the effect of anything but an increase of flesh. 

“ Well, Sir,” said O’Fogerty, burning with impatience to prove him- 
self a Chifney, “ where’s the winning post?” 

** Yon wee bit flag; you can judge of an animal’s speed as well in a 
hundred and fifty yards as in a three-mile course ; and the terms, ye 
ken, are a’ of my ain proposing: but, ech, Sirs! there’s ane thing I was 
clean forgetting. Maister Hell will be at the oe owt ye must 
name some gentleman to gi’ the signal for starting. Will Major Spread 
have the goodness to do it?” 

“Why, my good Sir, as we have in this country the highest legal 
authority for stating that no man can be in two places at one time, 
unless he is a bird, I will start you with pleasure.” 

A loud huzza from the sons of Shannon’s side followed the Major’s 
acquiescence. 

“Noo, then, I'll bring up my beast”—saying which a square 
wooden machine, carefully covered with tarpauling, was wheeled to the 
spot by four men of the Wallis faction. 

“Death alive! Do you mean to say your horse is in that case ?”’ 

“I didna say horse, I said beast; and if my beastie does na win, 
why you'll put the gowd in your poke, and crow over me, and welcome.” 

The appearance of this black and somewhat mysterious-looking 
object attracted the most lively attention. 

“It’s no horse but a sheog* he has there,’”’ remarked one of the 
Hibernian spectators. 

‘You're not far out, my man,”’ observed Wallis. 

“* My heavy hathred upon you; is my countryman to have dalings 
with the likes o’ them? Sure he’s not such a kiolawnt to venture.”’ 

“Hould your whist, Ned Collopy, and don’t be spiling sport wid 
your shuperstitions,” rather angrily remarked a corporal of the Limerick 
to his alarmed comrade. 

“Noo then, Maister Hell, to your post; just gi’ us a shake of the 
bandyroll when you’re there, ot then the Major will say the ane,,twa, 
three, and awa’ !”’ 

“‘Do you ride the animal ?” I asked, as I was about to leave. 

“* Me ride? the Lord keep me from crossing siccan a steed.” 

A few minutes brought me to the appointed spot; there I found 
Serjeant Anderson, flag in hand, with something at his feet, covered up 
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in like manner to what I presumed contained the Quarter-master’s 
Bucephalus. Through the long and somewhat narrow lane of human 
beings I could clearly see what was going on at the starting-post. The 
moment Wallis removed the tarpauling, shouts, roars of ter, and 
deep groans burst from those near enough to discern the contents. 

“It’s a powney just,”’ observed one close to me. 

* Faix, I’m thinking it’s a monkey, or may be a bear.” 

“ Bathershin! how would the likes of them bate a horse? Ye'll 
oa om a buck-hound or some fleet divil that will run ‘with the. speed 
o’ light.” 

“ Be aisy now, can’t you be quiet, sure there’s the Major by the side 
of oe O’Pogerty ; they'll be off in a jiffy.” 

allis, too, was to be seen holding the door of the wooden pen, 
ready to pull it open at the signal. It was given. Forth rushed a Pie, 
who, no way terrified at the shouts which attended his appearance, 
hastened with incredible speed towards the goal; not so the Barony 
boy, who, at sight of his strange competitor, reared in the air, threaten- 
ing to unhorse the astonished and discomfited jockey. On came the 
hog, grunting and sniffing the savoury wash that awaited him, and which 
his friend and ally, Serjeant Anderson, had by this time uncovered. 
Piggy had made good two-thirds of the distance before the spurs of 
O’Fogerty, rowel deep, had urged the frightened courser onward ; his 
rider, hoping yet to overtake his porcine foe, leant forward in true 
jockey style, using bridle, whip, and spur, with all the dexterity he 
could master. 

But vain his efforts! The snout of hungry Toby had been for some 
seconds immersed in the wash, when the career of the rider was checked 
by his horse stumbling against the trough, and pitching him over the 
head of the Barony boy and the curly tail of his rival into the arms of 
that portion of the assembled multitude who were, Juckily, behind the 
winning post, and who placed him in safety upon the legs he had adorned 
with a new pair of jockey-boots for this occasion. 

Wallis was declared the winner, and the stakes paid on the spot. 
The “T Scot had taken the opportunity of training his sapient pig at 
hours when he knew the officers of both regiments were at mess ; and, 
after making him run for his dainty fare for more than three weeks, had 
only to keep the animal without food on the previous day to insure a 
super-porcine speed, 

Congratulations poured in on the victor from all sides; his Irish 
friends acknowledged it was “a sporting bet,” whilst his countrymen 
evinced their joy by carrying the pig round the barracks in triumph, pre- 
ceded by the pipers of the regiment, who appropriately played “ Peggy o’ 
Knoch Winnoch,”’ not a few singing Hogg’s words to that scarce old 
air, instead of having to chant “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bed,” as 
they might have done had the Caledonian party been obliged to pay 
the ten guineas staked on these pork-chops. 

Benson E, Hint, 
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THE OLD WATCHMEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GLANCRS AT LIFR.”’ 


Tue older I get, the older I grow, the more I feel, hoeriy was Ooty 
that I cannot choose but join in my querulous pipe with g 
voice of that playful poet, who, in his “ antic disposition,” sang 
tristful triplets :— 


“T have had playmates—I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces ! 

“T have been laughing—I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces !” 


Many are gone, and many are not gone, who might go, an’ they would, 
with all my heart. I miss many that are gone; but I miss none who 
are goné so much as the ancient goodly Watchmen of this ancient Pe 
City. There are a thousand parts and parcels that formerly ed 
part and parcel of the life of London, which have gone, and “ made no 
sign’’ that they were going. I miss none of them so much as those 
veteran weatherers of all weathers——whether it was Winter, the Winter 
of the City—how wretched! Spring, the Spring of the Strand and Fleet- 
street, and those unpastoral parts adjacent—how flowerless, bowerless, 
budless, and blossomless! Summer, the Summer of St. Dunstan’s 
—not half so long, not half so warm, not half so welcome, as 
the intrusive nose of that old enemy of man, taken, tn ante 
delicto, by the tongs of that good saint—Summer, only known by the 
annual coming round of that incontinent luxury of your parish autho- 
rities, yellow green peas ; and that stall-spread delicacy of your pennied 
apprentices, gooseberry-fool; with that damp indulgence, the parish 
water-cart, pauper-pumped and pauper-drawn, sent spirting and 
squirting about the cleanly streets, to put down and drown the few poor 
lively particles of powdered dirt that dared to kick up something like a 
dust in dry weather, and, by a sort of unholy-water sprinkling and 
unreligious exorcism, lay them! Autumn, the Autumn of the damp 
dwellers around St, Clement the Dane, who, shrinking from the first 
threatenings of the winter blasts, run shivering to the wharfs upon the 
water-side with a cold, chittering cry of “ Coals, coals! an’ you love 
us, goodman Pegg (or Sant, as it may happen), keep sending us con- 
tinually more coals !’””———I say again, I miss those weather-beaten fol- 
lowers of “mine ancient” Time—the Watchmen of old London! They 
are gone! Comfort be with them, poor, workhoused wretches, “ where- 
soe’er they are—wherever they abide!” 
“ Blessings go with them wheresoe’er they go !" 


May a warmer woollen nightcap take place of those Welsh wigs where- 

withal they comforted their wise old ears in winter weather—wise ears, 

for they distinguished wisely, and could tell whether the whoreson noon- 

of-night brawler who invoked them were wise or simple—country-born 

or civic-bred—gentleman Templar, too powerfully refreshed—maudlin 

merchant—plain ae te a or unlearned clerk—thorough 
I 
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town-taught v nd—Delilah or honest woman, drunk or sober, going 
upon her lawful or unlawful business. And wise enough was he, the 
gre. Watchman, to distinguish whether a watch were lost or to be 

nice point; for if it were gone, and fobbed off so, wherefore 
should he follow it, and expose himself to a like danger ?—an’ it wete 
not gone, but predestinated to go, he who was to part with it anon had 
but patiently to “ wait a wee,” and, “ all things ing,”’ he, the most 
watchful of Watchmen, would, in his turn, attend on him and ease him 
of his commodity. Meantime, if the gold-watched citizen were too 
drunk to go, he could hold on by the post till he came up to him in the 
due course and circuit of his round, when he would take friendly charge 
of him; perhaps see him to his door, if not far distant ; and haply take 
care of his true Tompion, by right of place, as one holding office under 
the administration of that old watcher and warder, Time. And if he, 
the Bacchi plenus, wot not, when he sobered, what had gone with his 
gold watch, it was well: if he remembered who had taken so much care 
of it, it was not well—he took it ill, he that took it, but he gave it up for 
“a consideration.”” Nice discernments these, which no ears but such 
practised ears as theirs could easily distinguish: they relied upon them 
—took counsel of them—stirred arid interfered—stood still, or laid 
perdue, till the brawl blew over, the cry of “ Watch!” had cried itself 
to sleep, and the dangerous coast was clear—did these cautious jus- 
ticers. “My dainty Ariels, I miss ye much!” Where are ye gone, 
ye “old familiar faces?”? ‘What accident has rapt ye from me?” 

had, in my benevolence, almost wished that 


“Never House, misnamed of Industry,” 


had received ye; but it is too late: there ye are, all laid upon the shelf, 
your lanterns out, and your own lives’ “ brief candles’’ flickering and 
quivering in the socket. Ye “old men eloquent,” do ye never start up 
now in your still watchful sleep at the counting of the Poor-house clock, 
or at the crowing of the cock at the dairyman’s across the way, and 
call the hour, and call it wrong, as ye were wont to doin your best days, 
or, rather, nights, when suddenly awakened? Have they—the hard 
Economists—taken away from ye that childish and yet watchmanly toy, 
the rattle, with which ye 
“ Oft in the stilly night, 
When slumber’s chain had bound ws,” 

kept yourselves from sleeping by playing with it, and turning it round 
and round, solacing your serious, silent hours with it? Do ye never 
spring it in your beds, and “ fright the workhouse from its propriety ?”’ 

ye never make charges, in your dreams, against the rude disorderlies 
before his worship the Ward-constable? And are they entered? And 
do they stand in damning white and black upon imaginary charge- 
sheets? And do ye go in your dreams, as ye were wont to go in sober 
reality, drunk with the now sobered delinquents before my Lord Mug- 
gins the mayor, and swear to some new charge—invented “ for the 
nence”’—that of the next morning being anything but that of over- 
night? And do the sapieut Solons listen to your charge, and turn deaf 
ears to the innocent fools, your victims, as they were wont todo? Do 
ye never, in your imagination, collar some lusty rascal roisterer, and, 
waking, find that ye have clutched the poor old crone, your pauper- 
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nurse? Do Paperet, in your now undisturbed sleep, as ye were wont, hear 
some, late Templar, “training for the law,” having let fall.a guinea in 
the. street, cry “ Watch !”—and when ye answer hoarsely to his cry, and 
walk. reluctant up to where he stands, till he eee more explicit and 
explanative, and hurries your shuffling, slow feet y adding, “ Here, bring 
your lantern this way, my good fellow, for I’ve "4 a shilling !"— 
too-thoughtful student of mankind, fearful that, if he had named the 
_Jarger sum, it might have tempted ye to withhold your light and your 
besought assistance? And do ye run up to the spot to be “ first oars” 
—~see where the golden glitterer lies at the first glance—clap. your 
broad foot upon it to cover it up from his dim eyes—dim “ with excess of 
law,” or punch—lend him your lantern to look round for it, but stir 
not from your “ vantage ground” till he has given the guinea up and 
gone his way, not rejoicing, but lamenting the loss, age of his first 
ee? And have ye the conscience still to take a shilling for your 
trouble? And when you have heard him knock, and seen him enter in 
at the Middle Temple gate, do ye now “ put out the light,” lest any eye 
should see what ’tis ye do; and then stooping down to your shoe, pick 
up the “ one pound one”’ as lawful waif and stray, glorying that you 
have “ done”’ the legal “ knowing one ?”’ Do ye still rouse up the bakers’ 
men when “ the sponge has set,”’ and get large hunks of “ deadman” for 
your trouble? Or, are all your services, uses, abuses, eer =a HN 
and all “ the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious’? Watchmanry 
extinct and clean forgotten? Then, indeed, is ‘‘Othello’s occupation 
gone!” Qut, alas! ‘ Where be your gibes now” of the tipey strag- 
gler, provoking him to a quarrel ? here be “ the rows” ye kicked up 
and “the rowers” ye picked up? Where be those “ lesser lights,” 
your lanterns? ‘“ Night’s candles are burnt out.’? Where be your 
staves?—where do the wood-worms peg them through like cribbage- 
boards? Where do the moths make eyelet-holes in your right reverend 
watch-coats? ‘Oh fallen, fallen frem your high estate!’ ‘ How are 
the mighty fallen!’ But I will pity ye, though ofitimes pitiless. 
May those old “ blankets of the dark,” your many-milled watch-coats— 
inflexible as board—which could have stood alone, an’ there were need 
on’t, fitting ye like your watch-boxes—may they be superseded now by 





softer woollen appliances, lapping your superannuated bodies and rheu- 
matic bones 

a in one extreme-sweet pleasure, ’— 
the unusual pleasure of warmth—the old man’s chariest luxury, and 
best of blessings! 


Watchmen—most ancient Watchmen—and all the long line of the 
dynasty of the Dogberries—went out with what I understand to be the 
true “ Light of other days,’”’—those winking, weak-eyed lenders of a 
light to the purblind leaders of the blind—the old parish lamps. The 
“garish eye’? of Gas glared through the “ darkness visible” of our 
streets, and these old owls, dazzled and blinded with the threatened 
excess of moral light—for so it was—shrunk from before its hated pre- 
sence. I saw that all was over with them from that hour: that their 
infirmities and inefficiencies, thus ex and brought to light, they 
could not stand the survey and investigation of these days. While the 
old obscurity reigned, men—watch-rate-paying men—were satisfied 
with hearing hourly and half-hourly the feeble cry of some old creature 
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whom the cruel parish (meaning to be kind) kept out of his warm bed ; 
and were content to think that “ their doors were blest from nightly 
harm” by these poor ministers and mumblers. The new light thrown 

the old darkness showed them up in their true “ false present- 
ments ;”? and it was seen at once that these old “ halt, and lame, and 
blind” infantry—this veteran battalion, commanded by old Colonel 
Time—were not the effective men your watch and ward committees said 
they were, but feeble, frail, and impotent. From that hour their doom 
was sealed—their dissolution was inevitable. Had they been Janis- 
saries, one night would have seen them swept away from the face of the 
City; but as they happened to be indifferent Christians, they were 
spared. The fiat, however, went forth—that they should cease to be— 
and they were seen and heard no more! 


“ Fear no more the heat o’ the moon, 
Nor the wintry storm that rages ; 
All your worldly task is done, 
Home ye're gone, and got your wages ! 
Golden lads and lasses must 
All follow ye, and come to dust.” 


Not uncheerful—though strangely inverted—was the life of the old 
Watchman. Day was his night—night was his day: his life—or the 
latter years of it—was all night. It was, indeed, a not incurious specu- 
lation to your physiognomist and your physiologist to get a sight of one 
of the old Watchmen by day. Plants which grow in cellars and in 
mines, far from “ the healthy breath of Morn,” and the genial in- 
fluence of the sun, are white, colourless, and unwholesome-looking. 
A Watchman seen by day reminded you of these plants. He had 
that “interesting paleness ” which a certain noble poet so much 
affected; and blended with this was a cold blueness, as though his 
blood wanted the ripening redness of the sun; and so, no doubt, it 
did. There was a hue in his aspect ‘* sicklied o’er with the pale cast ” 
of watching and lone-wandering through the solemn silence of a city 
asleep—a thoughtful circumstance with the least thoughtful ;—a look 
as though he felt somewhat out of his element in keeping such unsea- 
sonable hours as twelve at noon and one in the afternoon among a mob 
which he could not disperse—among a rude and noisy rabblement 
whom he could not command to keep the peace: he was, indeed, as 
much abroad and out of his place and element by day as a bee at Bil- 
lingsgate. Meet him by day, and you saw at one glance at the old 
Watchman’s face that he was no every-day man—that day knew him 
not well, and that he only knew the day as you might haply recognize 
in some young man, who has become a shining character, some once 
scrubby boy, the morning of whose life was palpably obscure, and whose 
* little = ” looked as though it would be a dull one: you are not sure 
= it is he, and yet you hope it is. The old Watchman cared not for 

’ “ What had day with him to do? 

Sons of care, ‘twas made for you !" 
Day was of no further consequence to him, than that.its coming marked 
the time when his services might be dispensed with for awhile. He 
thanked Heaven for “ his nightly bread.” He went to bed with the 
owl—the Northern nightingale; and left it to the foolish lovers of long 
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life to “ rise with the lark, and go to bed with him,”’ at such —— " 
hours as that eminent vocalist—the skiey Incledon—keeps. had. 
but one favourite author—Dr. Young: he sometimes dipped into his. ° 
** Night Thoughts,’? when his own perchance were drowsier, or the 
streets were more than commonly silent and well behaved. Som 

with the gentle Hervey, he contemplated the starry heavens. 

knows ! many an old man who has held the lantern in the midnight 
search for a dropt sixpence may have been an ill-starred, undiscovered 
Newton; and instead of following at the heels of Time, and telling, for 
his fellow-mortals, how fast he goes, might have walked with him as 
one of the few great companions of that untiring old Traveller, till both 
disappeared in the far distance of Eternity. But if he was an astro- 
nomer, he knew it not, or we know it not. Hecoudd point out the place 
of the Great Bear; but you might safelier rely upon his direction to 
the Brown Bear, Bow-street, where the night-wanderer could, in those 
days, “‘ wet his clay.”” He loved, even to over-indulgence, (which spoils 
a taste as much as it spoils a child,) a colourless liquor, looking, to 
the simple eye, like veritable water, but, tasted, was much stronger—at 
least, than any water, save that miscalled “ Thames water:” that is 
sometimes strong enough to knock you down. The old Watchman would, 
as hath been remarked by some one, “ take any given quantity thereof.’’ 
It was, haply, not unnatural that he whose office—whose “ vocation ”’ it 
was to trip up the heels of run-a=gates, and cry “‘ Stand !” to an unsteady 
man, should love a cordial whose simple cognomen reminded him of 
that old “ springe to catch woodcocks,” the gin. 

The old Watchmen were valiant, if need were, and could strike; but 
they ever had an eye to the measure of capacity of the recipients. If 
they were small, weak vessels, they thumped away like carpet-beaters, 
and slackened not till they, drow Acar ad cracked them, and th 
began to run. If they were stout and sturdy vessels of war, whic 
could maintain the fight “ ’gainst any odds”? which the Watch could 
wage or wager, their blows being weak, and of “ none effect ” 
such “ bully Bottoms,’ they would have been lost upon them, and so 
they threw them not away. Therein was their discretion. 

There was something warning the evil-doers to flee away, even in the 
very shuffling of their old shoon along the stones, which always “ prated 
of their whereabout.” Long before you saw the slow, old, creeping 
guardian of the sleeping hours, you heard him afar off, in the strict 
silence of the night,— 





“ Poor traveller ! 
His staff trail’d with him: scarcely did his feet 
Disturb the summer dust,” 
or the summer silence: you would not have heard his feet, only that 
they were the sole things which were stirring. In the solemn moon- 
light nights of autumn, when this City seems most picturesque, and 
streets, which you see no beauty in by day, are turned by night, with its 
black shadows, and strange, loose, scattered distributions of light, into 
perfect pictures, that set the imagination wandering to old Venice, and 
see Canalettis at every corner of the streets that slope towards the 
es—that fresher stream than the old Grand Canal gliding ot 
all with calm majestic pace——“ in such an hour as this,” when all 
City slept, and not a sound alarmed “the peace-fond Night with noise,” 
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gave the old Watchman’s feeble cry, and his soft, feeble tread, he seemed 
the only living creature in the city of the dead—the only living link 
between the death of one day’s life and the birth-time of another, as he 
a along, “ remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” likethe Last Man ; 
or like the solitary traveller in that old city of the desert, where all that 
lived were dead and turned to stone. The coming of your now watcher 
of the night is as sudden and unexpected, and yet as stealthy, as the 
stealing along of a thief. The burglar had time to-finish his business, 
or, if not, to escape, ere the old Watchman had tottered up to where his 
booty laid. If, from some want of precaution on his part, the feeble old 
man caught him “ at his dirty work,’ was he honest, his fears would 
counsel him to silence: was he a rogue, he “ listened to reason,” 
drew his hush-money at the time, was silent, passed on, winked, and 
saw nothing, but could say something, “ upon compulsion,” or if tempted 
to k by “ Fifty Pounds Reward.” 

he old Watchmen had their admirers and their enviers. There is 
no rank in life, however low, but there is some one, lower still, who 
looks up to it, and thinks it were promotion to rise to that high station. 
This enisethies leads to imitation, and imitation, not unfrequently, to 
a sort of excellence. 

The old Watchmen, I repeat, had their admirers. The little sweeps 
—those “ starvelings in a scanty vest”’ rising before the day, as they 
went chittering along the silent streets in a black, murky morning— 
loved to hear their reverend voices—quavering with cold, and age, and 
the excess which only kept them up in the unnatural conflict with na- 
ture—sleep, rest, and nursing their infirmities. Those tender younglings, 
having their share of vulgar superstitions, as well as their betters, 
dreaded the silence of the darkness, but felt assured of their poor safety 
whenas they heard the old familiar quail-pipe of some grey Nestor of 
the night dwelling with an elaborate delight and “drowsy charm ”’ upon 
** Past six o’clock, and a cloudy morning !’’—an hour dear to him in 
winter, for it dismissed him to his bed. How those younkers reverenced 
him, and called him “ father,’’ and looked up to him as a man—a warm 
man, when they compared his large white watchcoat with their black 
tatters—as one high in authority, and yet not proud, nor stern, but full 
of humble condescensions to those small inferiors. ‘The early labourer 
lit his three inches of pipe per favour of his lantern, and thought him no 
mean man, The houseless wretches with which this wealthy City abounds 
—greatly to this wealthy City’s disgrace—when he was merciful to them, 
and drove them not about from pillar to post, from door to door, but let 
them huddle in a corner, if out of the way, and broke not their death-like 
sleep ; or if, as he sometimes did, he shared with the starving creatures 
the cold orts given him by some good-hearted servant-girl, who “ pitied 
the poor Watchman,” as the hungry outcasts ravened over the dry morsels, 
they wept, feebly wept, that some one felt for them, though only a poor 
Watchman. That poor little devil—the printer’s devil—that while sweep 
—(why not? as we have such nice distinctions as black smith and white 
smith that indispensable imp—small go-between great printer and 
ey poet—running indifferently from Davison to Byron, from Byron 

ck again to Davigon—first carrier of those immortal works consigned 
in parcels to the care of that best critic, Time, for the use of that young 
master, Posterity, now thumbing his small horn-book, who, when he 
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has got through his letters, and can read, is to say whether he likes or 
likes them not——That wee devil, too soon for the ‘ate warehouseman 
a hour, would fly to the old Watchman’s box as to a sanctuary, an 
felt a poor comfort and a warmth in looking at the light that shone 
through the lantern ;—perhaps held his cold hands, which knew no com- 
fortable gloves, over its top, from whose vent-holes the heat would. ra- 
diate, and there would warm his ony and frozen fingers—an indul- 
gence which the good fatherly man allowed. The late lodger—a single 
man, given to clubs—when he was locked out, or had forgot his k 
walked round his beat with him, and found him sociable, and one who 
knew the world—by ae The ’prentice-boy, or hobbledehoy, just be- 
ginning to grow rakish and disorderly, returning late from private 
theatre or spouting-club, clung to his box, neighbouring his master’s 
house, and while he went his round, took forty winks, snugly shut up in 
it, as that good man advised; and when “ our maid” got up, as was 
her wont, at six, a gentle tap of the Watchman’s staff against the area- 
railings brought Betty,to the door ; Master Dick’s delinquency was apo- 
logised for, and looked over by the good-natured girl “as no business of 
her’n;”’ and all being now made right, Dick stepped out from the portico 
next door, thanked her for her kindness, entreated her silence, and sli 
ping his shoes off, slid softly to his bed-room, past “ the governor’s door,” 
just in time to hear his wakening bell ring him to his work, and, yawn- 
ing, answer it. And so he ’scaped the Chamberlain, that severe Censor 
of your City ’prentices. 
he Watchman’s box was eminently social, like a snuff-box ; for all 
honest men and boys might “‘ beard the lion in his den,”’ an’ they were 
known and of good repute, or were well-favoured. His box was poli- 
tical, too; for the Morning-paper compositor, if any extraordinary news 
was stirring, left the heads of it there, for further circulation, ere he 
went, tired of it himself, to bed. Next came the newsman, with his 
wet, cold quires under his rheumatic arm, who, if he had time, read out 
the brief particulars, while he, good Watchman, now thoroughly waked 
up, with mouth wide open, swallowed the important intelligence, trem- 
bled to hear it, but held his lantern steadily while his indifferent reader 
now fluently went on, and now boggled at, and sometimes spelt, a villan- 
ously hard word. It was a picture to see them—a picture of the past. 
“ But those days are gone away, 

And their hours are old and gray...... 

Silent are their voices shrill 

Down Fleet Street—up Ludgate Hill..... 

You will never more behold 

Feeble John or Robin bold...., 

Gone the merry midnight din : 

Gone the song of Jamie Lynn..... 

So it is: yet fet us sing 

Honour to the worn-out thing! 

Though their days have hurried by, 

Let us two a burden try.” 

KgatTs, cum var. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN THE INFLUENZA. 
AN ODE. 


(Scene, a Bedchamber—Sound of Revelry below.) 





Sic loquitur Philosophus. 





Yes! tis a pleasure in my lonely cell 

To hear and scorn those sounds of mirth, 
(There goes the bell !) 

That have in pride and folly birth. 





The (I didn't hear the name,) 

The unmeaning dance, the heartless song, 
(How they do get along !) 
The counterfeited flame 


All, all are——(well done, Collinet !) 
All are but vanity ; 
And lover's sighs, 

And woman's smiles, and speaking eyes, 
And all her fascination, 
(A glorious ball !) 
What are they all 

(How vexing !)—but vexation ? 


My wistress is divine Philosophy 
That ever upward looks, 
(The bell again !—who can this be ?) 
And wisdom-giving books, 
(Tis Lucy, I declare !) 
These, these alone have charms for me. 
(And I not there !) 
Philosophy ! thou Goddess sage, 
Wisest and best, 
Clad in the sober hues of age, 
(1 wonder how she’s dressed ?) 
With thoughtful brow 
(She's waltzing now !) 
Come to thy votary; let us muse together 
O’er human follies—(now who's dancing with her ?) 


Here all the world’s shut out! 
(That laugh was ber’s—there, there—quite happy !) 
No a fear, no worldly doubt, 
(Til bet she's flirting with some puppy !) 
No worldly care can here fatigue us. 
Cyrene e's helping her to negus !) 
o! in this chamber all— 
(Or putting on her shawl,) 
All, all is peace, all quiet, all hope, 
All vt ogee (off she goes to galope,) 
Here no rude jarring, no coarse vaunt, 
(Rum teedle dum) 
No idle quarrels come, 
(I'll spoil his flirting, just see if I don't.) 











Philosophy in the Influenza. 


How pleasant is a peaceful mind ! 
(Oh! what a row those fools are making !) 
: ao = pee for = ee 
(I hope they'll bring vor down wit ir shaking ;) 
No envious thoughts I know, 
(Now all but I to supper go,) 
Nought in my bosom can provoke ‘em. 
(Hope it may choke ’em.) 
Another's erway (ob { those knives and forks !) 
Are quite delightful. (Oh ! those corks !) 
My feelings (there's another !) grow still stronger ; 
(The table’s in a roar !) 
Yes! as I said before, 
I—I (I’m d——d if I can stand this any longer !) ae 








FORGIVE AND FORGET ; 


OR, “THE YOUNG MAN’S DIARY,”’ 


I was just making myself comfortable over a blazing fire, port wine 
on the table—gouty leg on sofa—lying in my easy chair, and all that, 
when I got a letter from my nephew. Opened it and read— 

“ My pear sir,—Hope you’ll forgive—could not marry where could 
not love. She did not care—Miss L not rich—but handsome, and 
fond of me—ran away with her—married yesterday—trusting to your 
generosity—hope for pardon, and a welcome. All will be forgotten 
when you see her. Dutiful nephew, 

* Cuartes NEVILLE.” 

I was thunderstruck. I had made out a match for him, and he runs 
away with another girl—woman without a penny. Too bad. No; 
cannot forgive that. I must write to say, that he has never to expect a 
farthing from me. John, pen ink and paper, ‘ Your paper and pens 
under your leg on the sofa, Sir.” 

= Ob. then,-don’t move my foot for them; there’s an old desk in the 
corner, Wipe the dust off, and bring it here.” 

I opened it. Heavens! thought I, as I rammaged among my dusty 
yapers, what a time since this was last unlocked. Ten long years, and 

ere were papers written by me when a mere boy, fifty-five years ago. 
But I must make haste, that rascal Charles shall never have my forgive- 
ness; never! Fool, fool that he was. Why, if I had ever dared to do 
such a thing, I should have been a beggar now, At this moment, I 
lighted on an old diary dated 17— no matter, fifty years ago. I opened 
the book. “ Ah,” thought I, “let me see how ei my sen- 
timents have remained, how little time has effected y thoughts 
were checked by my eyes—I beg pardon—my spectacles. Seeing a 
page in journal headed “ the happiest day in my life,” I read— 

7 * * * & To-day I have again beheld Louisa; and oh! 
how different were my feelings when I lett her, to what they had been 
hitherto! I feel that I cannot live without her—m ont eal days will 
be wretched and gloomy—my old age, cheerless and lonely, unless she 
can share my joys and troubles, my prosperity and adversity !” 
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. 1 looked on the fire, the port, and the easy chair; she was not here, 
yet where was their cheerlessness or loneliness ? a 
** * * * © Ah, never, never will I fi that smile, that 
blush,—that lovely modesty, as, whilst her maiden were combati 
with her love, she pressed my hand, and answered with a low “ yes” to 
my question. I had asked whether she would become mine ?” | 

Who the deuce can I have meant by Louisa? I never knew any 
woman that made such a fool of me! “ Become mine ?—Pressed my 
hand !—Never will I forget!”? Pshaw! 

* * * * ® “TJ have her father’s consent. Oh! God bless the 

old fellow |” 
* Old fellow!” I’m sure I never spoke so disrespectfully of old men. 
* * © * © “T start to-morrow for England. All arrange- 
ments will soon be made, and braving the anger of my worldly me 
and relations, who would have wed me merely for gold, filthy lucre, instead 
of love !” 

Insolent young fellow! Almost like my nephew. 

* * * * © “ Defying the jeers of all fashionable friends, I will 
retire to some quiet 1 where, although not living in luxury, I shall 
live in uninterrupted happiness and content with my dearest Louisa.” 

What fools young men are! 

* * * # * “London, April Ist. Went to the Opera. Saw 
D—— dance—enraptured—angel. Lady C—— old, fat, rich, fond of 
me—proposal—Gretna Green—no other resource for us. Governor in 


! Never mind.” 
Holloa, what has become of Louisa? The rascal would not commit 
bigamy ! 

* * * * * ™ Found out true state—Lady C—— all hum! 
No money! D——d narrow escape! Got a letter from—what’s her 
name? Louisa! Wretched about me—broken heart. Poor thing! 
sorry for her: can’t marry a peasant girl—ticket for Almack’s.” 

Why, the inconstant scoundrel! Does he call that “ never forget.” 

. * * * Proposed to Miss G——refusal—lI hate women ! 
Marry Mrs. L—— the actress. Governor swears he’ll disinherit me! 
Divorced from my wife. Saw Lady M——; made violent. love. 
Lord M brings action against me. 1000/. damages. She wants 
me to marry her. Goto Paris. Governor all a blaze!” 

Immoral and unfeeling! thought I. Here, however, the diary was 
discontinued, and I began abusing the young man’s conduct, quite for- 

tting who had written it. “Terrible life young men lead!” I never 

id anything of the kind. I was always obedient; but this is just like 
my nephew, just. I went on rummaging, and at last found another 
paper, headed, ** My last Travel A .’ This was written forty 
years later than the diary. I opened and read it :— 

Fe eS Pa very By no pleasure for me—all my friends 
left it! * * * Germany. Baden Baden, very pretty place. Lihlen- 
thal, the village where Louisa lived—poor girl, I fear she is dead—died 
of a broken heart! Passed through the village with a clouded brow. 
Her cottage the same as ever. Entered it. Pigs and chickens in 
abundance. Old man and woman sitting over the fire—three young 
couples and eleven children playing about the room. Looked for Louisa 
Old woman, most likely the nurse, gets up—she talks—I know the voice 
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—'tis Louisa’s—going to clasp her in my arms—boxes my ears—does 
not know me—tell my name—recollects something about me—offers 
me bread and cheese! Forty years make a vast difference in a -woman’s 
looks! Grandmamma, wrinkled, ugly, coarse! Bread and cheese ! 
* * * Arrived in London. Quite reformed—quite forgiven by my 
father, God bless him! Happy! Country house. Buy port wine— 
great bargain. Get the gout. mfortable oy 


Well, well ! thought I, young men are not so very bad either. t 
and reform! But why this? the young man is me! Wild fellow! 
—just like my nephew! but he is too wild! I found another book; in 
the front page was written by my father “ Forgive and forget!” Made 
an impression. Write a letter to my nephew. 


“Dear Fe.tow—Glad to see you—follies of youth forgiven and 
forgotten. God bless you!”’ 
And indeed I never felt more comfortable than when my nephew 
arrived with his wife; and they both did everything to please me. 
Well ! well! the best policy is to forgive and forget, depend on’t. 


Tur Gouty GENTLEMAN. 








THE CONVERSAZIONE, 


ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Doctor.—* The Spirit of the Woods.”’ This is a very handsome 
volume, and on a very handsome subject,—the trees of England, and 
the most picturesque and striking forest vegetation of foreign countries. 
The volume has the additional charm that it is by a lady. The practice 
of my profession naturally leads me to ascertain the sources of those 
evils which make such fearful inroads on female life; and I have found 
that, among women, nearly every infirmity arises from want of employ- 
ment. The trifling and sedentary occupations to which they are driven 
in the absence of employment more active and useful,—the confinement 
necessary to those occupations, and even the discontent of mind conse- 
quent upon the knowl that netting purses is not the grand business 
of rational tenement a general s':*::ing of the spirits, which ine- 
vitably enfeebles the frame. He would be a great benefactor to the sex 
who should draw up for them a code of regular and diligent usefulness, 
give them some daily task worthy of common sense, or find out some 
study, profession, or pursuit, compelling them to take habitual exercise in 
the open air ; to fix their minds on objects of natural utility and poorer ; 
and, by at once strengthening the frame and cultivating the mind, make 
woman the happy and the handsome she was intended to be. 

Under the present circumstances of education, the life of the young 
female of the better class is spent in the severest labour of trifling acquire- 
ments; in learning music, for instance, which, though a ,» and 
even a valuable, accomplishment, is, in nine intanos out of ten, “a4 
acquired to any purpose; or in stooping over mediocre drawings, 
which no one aaiaee profit but her teaches or in needle-works, 
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whose value is almost wholly superseded by our progress in machinery ; 
the entire system confining females, from the oy cer © 
desks and chairs, with as much rigour and as unfortunate an effect as if 
they were so many culprits in a gaol, or infant operatives in a factory. 
The Rector —Foreign life certainly ma those matters better, at 
least for females of the humbler rank. In France and Germany women 
are much employed, They are engravers, and engrave with remarkable 
elegance and dexterity; they are printers, and print with singular neat- 
ness and facility. I believe they even construct watches, and a 
deal of that delicate mechanism which comes over to us in the shape of 
musical snuff-boxes. They receive the money in theatres, and are the 
chief attendants in shops. In many instances they are bookkeepers: in 
the warehouses, and in general supersede that amphibious race who are 
called “ young gentlemen ”’ in our milliners’ and lacesellers’ shops. If 
those habits were introduced in England, they would confer a great boon 
on the humbler classes of female life, and benefit the manliness of the 
country, by driving its men from effeminate occupations to the more 
vigorous pursuits of life. But, for the higher order of females, the great 
points would be open air, regular exercise, and agreeable application 
of mind. Botany is perhaps one of the most natural studies for the pur- 
ose ; but the study of flowers is comparatively trifling: it has but 
little utility; it is limited to a brief season of the year; and it is un- 
connected with any of the great uses of society. ‘“‘ The Spirit of the 
Woods,” which is simply a treatise on trees, brought into the most en- 
gaging form, and illustrated with remarkably beautiful specimens of the 
sep , opens by far the noblest department of this attractive science. 
‘or every tree has its history ; every tree has its obvious use ; every tree 
so largely connects itself with the necessities, the gratifications, or orna- 
ments of society, that the study of a single class might lead the mind to 
every province of Art and Nature. Take, for instance, a sketch of the 
elm, as given by this writer, prefaced by the Miltonic lines— 
“ Follow me as I sing, 
And touch the warbled string, 
Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm, star proof,— 
Follow me." 
The elm, in beauty, dignity, and usefulness, yields only to the oak. The 
Romans were probably its introducers. The timber of the elm is hard- 
grained, and is peculiarly fitted to bear the extremes of drought and 
moisture. For ornament, it has one invaluable quality. ‘“ Of all the 
trees which grow in our woods,”’ says Evelyn, “ there is none which 
does better suffer transplantation than the elm; for you may remove a 
tree of twenty years’ growth with undoubted success.”” It is remark- 
able that Spain owes some of its ornaments of this kind to us. Evelyn 
tells us “‘ that those incomparable walks and vistas of elms at Aranjuez, 
and other places of delight, belonging to the king and grandees of Spain, 
are Y secwser with such as they report Philip Il. caused to be brought out 
of England, before which it does not appear that there were any of 
those trees in Spain.” 
The Barrister —The Roman custom of training the vine round the 
elm enriched ancient poetry with beautiful allusions. Virgil is full of 
them. Beaumont too tells us that 
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“ the amorous vine pani 
Doth with the fair and straight-limb'd elm entwine.” _. ~~. 

Gray finely alludes to its association with the yew in our village 

churchyards :— 

* Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 

heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 

This use was probably borrowed from our Roman invaders, who planted 
the elm and cypress on the warrior’s grave; and perhaps a still finer 

tion reconciled the practice to our Christian ancestors, who, from 
its being one of the first to bud in Spring, assumed it as an emblem of 
the resurrection. 

The Rector.—Trees are full of historic references. The great elm- 
tree was lately standing, and probably still exists, under which Penn 
signed his treaty with the Indians. They are sometimes the source of 
more painful records. The great elm was long marked, near which 
Hooper the martyr used to preach, and in whose front he died. “ Hav- 
ing reached,” says the historian, “ the spot where stood the preparations 
for his painful end, he knelt down, and spent about half an hour in 
prayer. Having prepared himself, he requested of the spectators to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer with him, and to pray for him while he should 
continue in the agonies of death. Instantly arose the voice of prayer, 
interrupted by sobs and groans, from every quarter of the crowded area. 
He then ascended to the stake, and irons were brought to fasten him to 
it. * You need not,’ says he, ‘ thus to trouble yourselves: I doubt not 
but God will vouchsafe me strength to abide the fire’s extremity without 
bands.’ A chain, however, for the waist he willingly allowed to be drawn 
around him, admitting that the frailty of his flesh might make him 
swerve from his position. He bore his agonies, which were prolonged 
for more than three-quarters of an hour, with admirable constancy, 
moving incessantly his lips in prayer.”’ Those were the desperate works 
of desperate times, never to be renewed while liberty of conscience 
exists, sanctioned by the power of the laws. 

The whole volume is a remarkably pleasing performance, printed in 
a very superior style, and decorated with a great number of beautiful 
drawings of the leaves and branches of trees, coloured with taste and 
skill. 

The Colonel.—“ Personal Memoirs and Correspondence of Colonel 
Charles Shaw.”? Public curiosity has been so much excited relative to 
the campaigns of the civil wars in Spain and Portugal, that any vigor- 
ous and faithful record will be received by the public as an important 
acquisition. In Colonel Shaw’s two volumes we have the narrative of 
an intelligent writer, a gallant officer, and an individual whose rank and 
experience gave him the fullest opportunities of knowledge. His style 
is soldier-like—manly, clear, and straightforward. He speaks of himself 
and his services with a feeling natural to a man who.knows their value. 
Colonel Shaw began his service in the 52nd regiment, one of the most 
distinguished in the British army. Of this corps he says justly, 
“* What pleasing recollections arise in my mind when I think of that 
splendid regiment !—the high-minded, honourable, soldier-like feeling 
which actuated all the subalterns; the strict discipline, the gentleman- 
like bearing of the commanding officers to chair janions;--0ll eonisglidd 
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to make the 52nd the beau ideaé of what soldiers ought to be.” His mi- 
litary education had commenced in an excellent school ; ana aterers 
allowed to do duty in the 52nd until he was in 
branch of it. The regimental regulation was six months, at six 
is peri subaltern was perfected as a 

private and non-commissioned officer. first experiment in service 
was to join the expedition to Holland in 1814, At the attack onthe 
i of Merxem, an incident occurred interesting to the loyalty of an 

. “The regiment,’’ says Colonel Shaw, “had removed to 
the left, and I was in the rear company, when a gentleman, dressed) in 
a blue coat with white lining, came up. From his dress, I thought. he 
was one of the commissariat ; but remarking two musket-shots through 
his coat, 1 thought him a rather rash commissary. I even felt inclined 
to be offended when, addressing me in a loud, commanding tone, he asked 
* What regiment is that ?—who commands it?’ ‘ That gentleman,’ said 
I, pointing to Captain Diggle. ‘ Is he the commanding officer?’ * No; 
nel Gibbs commands.’ . ) 

“ Jt was odd that the men should have had the same idea of the mys- 
terious stranger that I had myself. They, too, supposed he must: be a 
commissary, and began muttering something about ‘ bread-bags better 
in the rear,’ when my friend Captain Anderson, of the Artillery, sud+ 
denly rode up. What was my astonishment on seeing him salute Mr, 
Commissary Bread-bags in the most respectful fashion, saying at the 
same time, ‘If your Royal Highness moves a little more to the left, you 
can have a little better view of the enemy: Sir Thomas Graham is in 
the steeple of the church.’ In a whisper I asked Anderson ‘ What Royal 
Highness is this?’ when he informed me it was the Duke of Clarence, 
who had landed from England the day before. The Duke’s courage 
continued to be the talk of the army for some days; but I said little, 
thinking I had got into a scrape, by having mistaken his Royal High- 
ness for a commissary.” 

The Doctor.—Military anecdotes have an unfailing charm for all men. 
The gallantry, promptitude, and adventure of soldiership make every 
thing belonging to it popular. ‘The following is a capital anecdote :— 
Lieut.-Colonel Brown commanded the 28th at Barossa. He was said 
to have purposely allowed his regiment to be surrounded. Most officers 
would have felt nervous in such a situation; but it is reported that 
Brown addressed his men thus :—“ Twenty-eighth, what confoundedly 
lucky fellows you are! This day you must be either extinguished or— 
distinguished! Do as you like.” The 28th took their Colonel at his 
word ; the rear rank faced to the right-about, and repulsed the enemy, 
And now the 28th wear the number of the regiment both in the front 
and back of their shakos. 

On the disbanding of the battalion, in consequence of the peace, 
Colonel Shaw visited the Continent, travelled over the greater part of it 
on foot, and, on his return, had “ the world before him where to choose.” 

In 1831, Don Pedro commenced his attack on Portugal. British vo- 
lunteers joined him, and, amongst the rest, Shaw, who took service as 
a Captain of Marines, joined Don Pedro at Terceira, fought gallantly 
with him during the siege of Oporto, and, through a thousand hair- 
breadth escapes, arrived at the rank of Colonel, Knight Commander 
of .the Tower and Sword. The cessation of the Portuguese war sent 
him home again. He lingered for a while in England, probably much 
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has nothing to think of but sheep and pasture; or if the gallant Colonel. 
should regard the comparison = unworthy of his prowess, a panther, 
or royal tiger, suddenly stopped in the middle of his chase, and caged in, 
& museum, to gaze at the ing world through his bars, for the. re-, 


maining term of his natural life. But this fate was not for the soldi 
Spain opened a new field for him, and he immediately took service in 
Legion under Evans. r : 
The Rector. It is impossible to think of Spain without regret for her 
national calamities. Perhaps if a kingdom were to be chosen in Europe, 
for its position, its extent, its external security, and its boundless 
resources, Spain would be the kingdom. The philosopher would 
see in it a population capable of every physical and intellectual 
advance ; the statesman, a region capable of all but universal do- 
minion ; the soldier, a vast entrenched ay im able by nature, 
and capable of pouring out its forces on the North, on Africa, and 
on the Mediterranean, almost without fear of retaliation. Henry 
the Fourth’s well known phrase shows what strength even that 
most daring of French chevaliers ascribed to the position of Spain. 
“She is beyond invasion. Invade her with a great army, and you 
sh of famine ; invade her with a small one, and you are beaten.” 
apoleon’s idea was equally descriptive. ‘“‘ Peste !” said the universal 
invader, “what is to be done with a country where they can raise an 
army by ringing a bell?” Yet Spain, for the last three hundred years, 
has been but a subordinate in the European system. <A spell has bound 
her ; her blood has stagnated ; her faculties, even though stimulated by 
the stings of the French lash, showed their power only in convulsion, 
and then lapsed again. The.noble aid of England, the splendid evidence 
of the resistless strength which religion, freedom, and justice, can ad- 
minister even to a small state, the knowledge that a career of glory, 
peace, and power, was open to her in following the example of her 
great auxiliary, scarcely awoke Spain. When the war was at an end, 
instead of turning her triumphs into public vigour, she sank into 
lethargy ; instead of beating her swords and spears into the ploughshare 
and the sickle of a new and more ardent cultivation of the profuse 
luxuriance of her national means, she flung eo away to rust on the 
unstirred surface of the moral soil ; wrapped bs in public apathy, 
and left civilization to chance, which does nothing, and to time, which 
only corrupts and corrodes. Of all the nations of Europe, the most un- 
fortunate is Spain. 


The Barrister. And the most unfortunate will continue. Superstition 
has strangled hgs4Mginal energies. That superstition has yet found but 
one antagonist, Jacobinism ; and-the only difference of their triumphs 
must be, that, in the one case, she falls back into her ancient feebleness, 
and in the other, rushes into unnatural ferocity : that in the one, she lies 
like a mighty vessel without mast or helm, decaying on the surface of 
the ocean, and in the other, she sweeps along like a fire-ship, a terror 
to all, until it explodes, and is blown into fragments for ever. The 
horrors of her civil war even now are extinguishing all the sympathy of 
Europe ;—King and usurper, Carlos and Christina, royalist and rebel, 
Biscayan and Castilian, are equally ferocious. The war reminds us 
more of a Negro insurrection or a Tartar invasion than of the hos- 
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must flow in torrents; till the living race sink into barbarians, 
land itself is given over to sterility, or its inheritance is transmitted to 
some nation unstained by the hideous atrocities of its old possessors. 

The Colonel.—Shaw’s letters are admirable. ‘Since the days of 
Cesar, the most difficult task of authorship has been to give anything 
like a distinct account of a battle. I have never seen writing more 
intelligible, animated, or expressive, than Shaw’s descriptions of the 
affairs in the Oporto campaign, and the fights of the Legion in front of 
St. Sebastian. It is impossible to read them without a conviction that 
they are true to the letter. Two or three of his epistles to his family, 
previous to the attack on the Carlist lines, in May, 1836, show the tem- 
perament of the man. In one of them he distinctly declares that he 
conceives the attempt rash in the extreme ; yet as there were counsellors 
in the camp who were for running their heads against stone walls, this 
brave man sacrifices his judgment, and takes his chance, I admit that 
he would have been braver still, if he had openly declared his dissent, 
and thus saved the Legion from the hazard of a ruinous defeat: but 
military reputation is a delicate thing, and it is easy to understand his 
dilemma. In one of his letters on. this occasion, he says, “‘ The 
French Consul, who is a great sportsman, and who knows the /oca/e, 
has been explaining to me the nature of the ground, which he says is 
almost impassable without a few days’ dry weather. I backed the 
General’s opinion as to delay, as much as I could prudently do among 
officers, not one of whom knows me. I do not think some are aware of 
the danger of attacking such lines with men who have never seen a shot 
fired ; but I now finish, in the hope that General Evans will decide for 
himself, and that we shall wait for more troops.”” On the next day he 
writes to the same brother the brief but resolute letter of a man deter- 
mined to do his duty, but evidently thinking that all was going wrong :— 

“My pear Grorce,—We go out to-morrow morning, I think very 
unnecessarily. However, as I expected, I have got what I think the 
post of honour, which, in all probability, will finish me. I am tired of 
everything, except the love that, living or dying, I shall always retain for 
those who are, and have been, so dear to me. 

* Half-past twelve at night. Go out at two in the morning.” 


The attack took place, and in every point verified Colonel Shaw’s 
prediction. The loss was great: the Legion was actually defeated after 
passing the first two lines ; and nothing but the coming up of those troops 
or which he would have waited, decided even the imperfect success of 
the day. The arrival of the 4th and 8th regiments, and the can- 
nonade of the steamers, alone drove the enemy from the third line. 
The Colonel was as true a prophet as he was a good soldier. 


The Doctor.—Shaw’s brief letter the day after the engagement is 
capital. ‘ The steamer is detained ; so I write to you orice more. We 
had a terrible morning’s work of it, the brigade having lost, in killed 
and wounded, about four hundred men and twenty-seven officers. How 
I escaped I know not. Kind Providence was my protector. My watch 
is smashed, the ball having cut through cloak, coat, and trowsers, and 
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only bruised me. A spent ball hit me on the chest, and my gaiter was 
cut across by another. We had dreadful lines to force—very steep, 
vomiting fire ; and the clay, up to our ancles, made us so slow, that they 
picked us as they chose. The enemy not only behaved well behind 
their lines, but charged out, and twice or thrice put us for a moment in 
confusion. The officers had dreadful work. I gave orders to very many 
of different brigades, and almost all fell killed or wounded. But the 
enemy will not resist us again so boldly. I am very much fatigued and 
excited, and could cry.’’ 

Another letter follows, giving a long and most admirable detail of the 
whole action, in which nearly a thousand men and officers were sacri- 
ficed to the useless object of gaining half a mile in advance, and deco- 
rating the shoulders of General Evans with the order of Isabella. 


The Barrister.—Another volume of Byron’s Memoirs has appeared, 
printed with the same elegance as the former numbers of this series, 
and containing a still more amusing variety of the author’s compositions. 
A good deal of Lord Byron’s private penmanship was employed in in- 
dulging that spleen upon individuals, which his public labours lavished 
on man in general. bine of his Lordship’s antipathies was the race of 
poetic peasants, which have rather too thickly grown up of late years in 
our Parnassus. On one of those, the poetical shoemaker, Joseph 
Blackett, he wrote this epitaph :— 


“* Stranger, behold interr’d ther 
The souls of learning and of leather. 
Poor Joe is gone, but left his ald ; 
You'll find his relics in a staid.” 


The Rector.—Another of his antipathies was the lady who was unfor- 
tunate enough to be his wife. His Lordship, in this point, was the 
reverse of Petrarch, who was platonically and poetically in love with 
another man’s wife twenty years together, and probably long after he had 
forgotten every feature of hee face. Lord Byron made verses on his wife 
to the last, long after he had forgotten every circumstance, but that she 
was his wife, and that writing about her gave him the air of an injured 
man. But his epigrams are ingenious ;—for instance, that “On his 
Wedding Day :” 

* This day, of all our days, has done 
The worst for me and you ; 
"Tis just six years since we were one, 
And five since we were two,” 


He had touched the same thought the year before :— 
“ Here’s a happy new year !—but, with reason, 
I hope you'll permit me to say, 
Wish me many returns of the season, 
But as few as you please of the day,” 

The Colonel.—It is singular, that though Lord Byron took up the 
style of a Reformer, and associated with some of the unfortunate patriots 
whose patriotism sent them to gaol or banishment, he was an Aristocrat 
in his heart. One of his epigrams shows his conception of the leading 
Reformer of his day—the now dead and gone William Cobbett :— 


“ In diggi our bones, Tom Paine, 
Will pete has done well ; 
You visit him on earth 
He'll visit you "gt : 
K 
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A note from his letter to Moore gives an. additional evidence of his real 
opinions :—* Pray let not these versiculi go forth with my name, ex- 

among the initiated, because my friend Hobhouse has foamed him- 
self into a Reformer, and I greatly fear will subside imto Newgate.” 
His opinion of Queen Caroline’s affair, which was then a prodigious 
card for the opponents of the Governnient, was equally expressive. 
Among the various classes of the rabble who had gone up in procession 
were a set of braziers, who carried with them a coat of armour on a 


pole :— 
“ EPIiGRAM. 
“ The braziers, it seems, are preparing to pass 
An address, and present it themselves all in brass, 
A superfluous pageant ; for, by the Lord Harry, 
They li find where they’re going much more than they carry.” 


The Barrister.—Byron never could endure the panegyrics lavished 
on the Cockney school. The “ Quarterly Review” was charged by 
Shelley, in one of his lachrymose fits, of having murdered Keats, by a 
contemptuous criticism on some of his verses. This always greatly 
amused his Lordship, who penned the following epitaph, in the style of 
“ Cock Robin :”— 

“* Who kill’d John Keats ? 

‘I, says the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
So savage and Tartarly ; 

*T was one of my feats. 

Who shot the arrow ? 
The poet-priest, Milman, 
So ready to kill man, 

Or Southey, or Barrow.” 


The Rector.—All those are clever, however they might be received 
by the group who thought that they had the poet completely in their 
hands, but whom he unsparingly ridiculed. But there are better things 
amongst his relics. His poem, headed “On this day I complete m 
thirty-sixth year,’’ and dated “ Missolonghi, Jan. 22, 1824,” shows all 
the force of his graver performances ; a note from Gamba’s journal ex- 
plains its origin :— 

“ This morning, Lord Byron came from his bedroom into the apart- 
ment where Colonel Stanhope and some friends were assembled, and 
said, with a smile, ‘ You were complaining the other day that I never 
write any poetry now. This is my birth-day, and I have just finished 
something which I think is better than what I usually write ;’ on which 
he handed us the following :”’— 


“ "Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it has ceased to move ; 
Yet — I cannot be beloved, 
Sull let me love. 


My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone ! 


The fire that on my bosom preys 

Is lone as some Volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze,— 
A funeral pile! 
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The hope—the fear—the jealous care— 
sete’ 1) 4" “The exalted portion of the pain’ 
nS And power of love I cannot share, 
i But wear the chain. 
| But 'tis not thus, and ‘tis not here 
Such thoughts should shake my soul, nor now, 
Where glory decks the hero's bier, 
r binds his brow. 
The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece around me see : 
The Spartan borne upon his shield 
Was not more free. 
Awake !—(not Greece—she is awake !)— 
Awake, my spirit !—think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home. 
Tread those reviving ions down, 
Unworthy mts rag Unto thee 
Indiff’rent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 
If thou regret’st thy youth, why live ? 
The land of honourable deat 
Is here. Up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath. 


Seek out—less often sought than found— 
A soldier's grave, for thee the best ; 
Then look around and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest.” 


The Colonel. Within these few years a new and amusing species of 
publication has taken its place on our club tables; the anecdotes and 
annals of the sportsman’s life. Nimrod, who seems not unworthy of 
borrowing the name of the mighty hunter, has distinguished his art by 
some. capital writing. Another candidate for this pleasant fame has 
just published ‘The Oakleigh Shooting Code,” a little volume on all 
and everything that touches on the art of shooting. The history and 
mystery of partridge shooting, grouse shooting, pheasant shooting, with 
hints on failures, jackets, shoes, percugsion caps, Cockney costume, and 
the inimitable Joe Mantons, all in light, pleasant, and gentlemanlike 
language. 


The Doctor. If I were asked in what portion of Europe an invalid 
was most likely to find health, a man of vigorous frame animating 
exercise, or a man of a picturesque mind the highest indulgence of a 
feeling fur nature, I should send him into the very spot where the scene 
of the “ Oakleigh Shooting Code” is laid. The whole centre of Derby- 
shire is as sylvan, as rich in variety of landscape, and almost as 
sublime in its torrents and mountains as the valleys of the Pyrenees, if 
not of Switzerland itself. 


The Rector. One of the remarkable peculiarities of England is that 
it contains specimens of every kind of life, and almost of every age of 
her history. Her coasts exhibit a population of a totally different cha- 
racter from that of the interior: stirring, struggling with circumstances, 
constantly looking for new avenues to gain, and eager for novelty of 
every kind, as much in politics as in trade. Her cities and manufac- 
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turing towns contain another order of population, less active, rude, and 
daring, but more intellectual, more acquainted with the enjoyments of 
life, more scientific and skilful, and more mingled with strangers from 
every country of the globe. But there are large districts in the interior 
whose manners, life, and population seem to have scarcely undergone 
a change since the days of Elizabeth: their pursuits are chiefly agri- 
oie: their properties small, but hereditary through long generations, 
and their manners primitive, pure, and simple. It is in districts 
that the “Oakleigh Halls” are to be found: large old manor houses, 
built not of brick but of stone, solid as rocks, and grey with antiquity ; 
filled with every comfort, and famous for good living; frequently with 
an old bachelor at the head of the establishment, renowned for frolics 
in his youth and for good humour in his old age, with a first-rate stable, 
a kennel of the best sporting dogs in the county, and now and then a 
ay of hounds ; inevitably a Tory, a magistrate, and a game preserver ; 

ut gentle to his tenants, kind to his neighbours, and eyen occasionally 
disposed to let a poacher off, if he had not been shooting out of season. 
But the Squire, if a married man, is sure to be surrounded with a 
family that would do honour to a patriarch. 

Tom Oakleigh, the present master of the mansion, is a bachelor, and 
is determined to live and die one; but he is a capital shot, keeps a 
capital table, and exercises an authority over all that belongs to the 
laws of sporting, which would do honour to Solon himself. 

The Barrister. The book is well written ; it is evidently the work of 
a gentleman, and even a poet. He would probably write a pleasant 
romance, certainly a graceful one. His description of the Hall and the 
country round it is eloquent :— 

“ Amidst a brotherhood of lofty elms, in the vale of Oakleigh, stands 
the old Manor Hall—a vast and venerable pile, begrimed by the dusty 
hand of Time, but not yet crumbling beneath his mouldering touch. 
It still presents a huge mass of Gothic scenery, whose strength would 
laugh a siege to scorn. About half a mile lower down, the valley ex- 
ponte, ultimately losing itself in the plain, Passing down the valley 

m the Hall, we follow the meanderings of a trout-stream, which, after 
serving the miller a good turn, glides by the church through the very 
‘small and secluded village of Oakleigh, and ultimately falls into the 
Dove. The extreme simplicity of that village reminds one of Gold- 
smith’s Auburn. There is not a brick in the place; the houses are 
built of grey limestone ; the immense chimney to each is placed against 
or stands out from the gable-end, like the outwork of a fortress. The 
village, properly so called, consists of not more than a dozen houses, 
some of which have porches in front, where the good people may sit in 
sun or shade. On the large stone over cach door there is charactered 
R.—1680—O., intimating that the edifice was built in 1680 by Regi- 
nald Oakleigh. 

“Ifa village Rip van Winkle of 1680 were to be aroused and placed 
on the steps of the tavern, looking up the dell above the green hill 
meadows, he would see, just as they appeared previous to the Reforma- 
tion, the grey old Hall, and heronry behind it! the deer still browsin 
in the deep shades of that most um us of parks! the swans sti 
floating on the miniature lake! the winged griffins on the columns at 
the park-gates still watchful as was the dragon that guarded the golden 
fruit in the orchard of the Hesperides! the trees and ivy still embower- 
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ing the lodge! and, in the distance, the grouse hills still uninclosed | 
He w nan fae in Oe 8 change, un Sacavertng that the King’s 

ead, les the Martyr, had given way to the Oakleigh Arms.” 
His eye would not inform him that an age of gas and steam had arisen 


during his century and a half of slumber! The unchanged appearance 
of the peasantry would not convince him that this was not the time 


“— ere England's griefs began.” 


The Rector. From some causes, yet undeveloped, it is evident that 
an extraordinary impulse is urging the attention of Europe to Asia. 
In the South an Egyptian Peter the Great has risen, who, to the 
qualities of a bold warrior and an active politician, adds those of an 
unwearied manufacturer, financier, agriculturist, and administrator. 
Mahomet Ali is such a man as the East has never produced before, since 
the fall of the Roman empire ; and one of the remarkable characteristics 
of his success is that, at every step he takes, he throws open the East 
more and more to the steps of the European. He has already made 
Egypt a thoroughfare. The road to Jerusalem is as open as the road 
to Bath. The entire of Syria, itself an empire, is now clear to all tra- 
vellers ; the firman of the great Pacha bows all heads before it from 
the Euphrates to the Nile; and this haughtiest head that wears the 
turban is dealing, at this moment, with the London manufacturers for 
steam-engines, gas-pipes, power-looms, and a thousand of those inven- 
tions which have given England the mastery of nature, but which a 
Turk, a dozen years ago, would have attributed to magic, or shrunk 
from as an abomination. In the North, Russia is running her plough 
through the vast region of sands and snows, rocks and mines, swamps 
and rivers, loveliness and fertility, which make the most boundless, 
diversified, and magnificent territory that has existed within the memory 
of man. But her especial strength is pointed towards that central 
region of the East which limits and borders the Euxine and the Caspian, 
She has alreddy made herself mistress of the whole northern shore of 
the Euxine, from the mouths of the Danube to Circassia. Her troops 
are already masters of the northern provinces of Persia; and, in this 
extraordinary impulse of dominion, she is now pressing on the tribes of 
the Caucasus, who, brave as they are, but disunited, exposed in front 
and on both flanks, without discipline, and assailed by a power of 
boundless military population, if they resist, must resist in vain; unless 
some miracle is wrought to snatch them from the jaws of the monster 
that is now looking north, east, and south, seeking whom it may devour. 
But all this tends to throw the gates of the East wide to the activity of 
discovery, and the resources of Europe. We may, and must grieve for the 
waste of valour, and the sufferings of a bold people. We must equally 
deprecate the fierce ambition that paves its way with the corpses of 
men. Still the conclusion is irresistible: the power of Russia is but 
the tempest that breaks its way through the mountains, or ‘the confla- 
gration that consumes the forest but dries up the morass. Human life 
may be fearfully sacrificed in both, but the ground is cleared. 


The Colonel. “ Spencer’s Travels in Circassia, Crim Tartary, &c.”’ 
is the latest addition to our knowledge of those important countries, and 
gives a singular variety of information, expressed in an animated and 
amusing form. He had the advantages of seeing the shores of the 
Black Sea under the protection of Count Woronzoff, the Governor 


Spencer's Travels in Circassia. 













































Pg roity soo : him expedition round the 
é¢ author to a im on his coasting ition : 

| Sea, and thus ae hind access to the whole of the Russian ports 
and settlements on the coasts of Crim Tartary, Circassia, and Mingrelia. 


The Barrister, Of all the contrivances for travelling ever adopted by 
man the steam-boat is unquestionably the most congenial to laziness, 
luxury, and good living; but this must be on a river: the steam-boat 
in the open sea has but one great merit, that of pen proarcss, a 
merit which, perhaps, serves it little in competition with asailing-vessel 
in a voyage of any considerable length. Perhaps, on the whole, ‘the 
wings of the wind will leave the indefatigable paddles behind ; ‘and the 
multiplied hazards of the steam-boat, exposed to derangements of ma- 
chinery, to explosion, and to fire on the bosom of the ocean, must always 
render it an anxious experiment; but in a great river all its advantages 
are fully developed. It is there a floating hotel, amply furnished with 
accommodation. Weare saved from the miseries of 5. li the chan 
of carriages, the tual extortion of waiters, and the rapacity of t 
wretched continental landlords, universally a vile set of harpies, e 
one of whom expects to make a fortune by the passing traveller, an 
especially by the English one. Besides all this, you sweep through the 
finest part of the country, which is always that on the river sides, rushing 
on with a rapidity, which throws the whole landscape into a succession 
of separate scenes like those of a theatre. You are not kept lingering 
for hours, and perhaps for days, over the monotony of some flat shore, or 
under the shadow of some mountain whose very sublimity tires to 
death. You are not kept broiling in the sunshine, nor chilled by the 
shade; but you fly along through hill and valley, farm and forest, 
darting from shade to sunshine, with the eye perpetually excited yet un- 
wearied ; the mind at once soothed and animated; the frame no more 
broken by fatigue than if you were sailing with Cleopatra down the 
Cydnus; and, as the finale of all, on the first tinkle of the dinner-bell, 
you plunge into a cabin, fitted up like the banqueting-room of a palace, 
sit down to a capital dinner, with an appetite worthy of the occasion ; 

and before you have finished your desert and have time to ask where you 
are, you have shot down fifty miles farther, and are in a new empire. 


The Colonel. It is gratifying to feel that, in every part of Europe, 
with the exception of the unhappy Peninsula, a spirit of improvement 
is rapidly spreading — and peculiarly in those countries which must form 
our highway to the East; among those Hungary is certainly taking the 
lead. For nearly three hundred years it has been the most deserted 
and miserable soil in Europe. It now promises to be one of the most 
flourishing : the Danube, flowing through the heart of this immense and 
fertile land, has been hitherto almost totally lost to the purposes of 
civilisation : but the steam-boat, the great talisman of the age, which 
may well save us from the trouble of looking for the philosopher’s stone, 
has turned the Danube into a stream of gold. ‘The Count Etienne 
Szechdnyi has established the steam navigation from Vienna to the 
Euxine : iculture, commerce, the arts, national intercourse, and 
national cicliedsion follow in its train, and Hungary, once the weakness, 
will now become the strength of the Austrian empire. 


The Doctor. Another and a most important change ’is thé result: the 
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eabiligainhe wnee-qpent heir, lines ia. stosttviens 20h. 5am 
returning to spend their money, their talents, and their lives on the 
own estates. Abandoning Vienna, where their existence was 

the follies or the weariness of dissipation, their habits degraded by the 
operation of opulent profligacy on shapeless indolence, and their exist- 
ence as oppressive to themselves as useless to the community, they 
haye now found something to employ them worthy of noblemen. They 
are building villages, clothing their tenants, opening channels of public 
intercourse by land and water, and converting their capital into one of 
the most magnificent cities of Europe. 

The traveller who had the misfortune to pass through Pesth thi 
years ago, and who must have wondered that such a Tartar camp, suc 
a deplorable collection of dilapidated huts and stagnant life, could have 
existed almost within sight of the capital of the Austrian empire, would 
now feel himself like one who had awoke from a dream. Swamps 
turned into public walks, huts into palaces, wastes of yellow sand into 
squares, surrounded by striking public buildings, churches, hospitals, 
and hotels, with Buda on the opposite side of the river, frowning in 
Gothic grandeur, and crowning a height of terraces by the fine palace of 
the Palatinate ; and the whole tenanted by a popu ation of perhaps a 
hundred and fifty thousand people, form the coup d’@il of the Hungarian 
capital, and, by their freshness and picturesque beauty, throw the old 
glories of Vienna formidably into the shade. 


The Barrister. The traveller in foreign countries can do nothing 
effectively without royal or public protection. In England he roams, 
accountable to no man for his direction, his objects, his occupations, or 
his livelihood. He may do anything, but make love to the Queen, or 
libel the Lord Mayor; but it is otherwise abroad, and peculiarly in 
that ultra-jealous district of the earth which is under the protection of 
his Majesty of all the Russias. That Mr. Spencer had the good for- 
tune to secure the protection of the Russian Governor-General is among 
the peculiarities which add such value to his work. It evidently gave 
him the fittest opportunities of information, and that information he 
has as evidently given to the public without being biassed in favour of 
Russian government even by Ranlen civility. 


The Rector. Sailing along the Euxine in fine weather is as delightful 
as in winter it is hazardous. The sea has been proverbial for its tem- 
pests, which come armed from the desert or the pole with all the 
weapons of whirlwind, snow, and deadly frost. The waters are torn up 
from the bottom ; and between the terrors of being hurled a hundred 
fathoms deep by the blast, and flung upon the thousand shallows and 
precipices of the shore, all heroism, but that of the Argonauts ora 
Newcastle navigator, must be severely tried; but in summer the sea 
is glass, the sky is sapphire, the breeze is steady, and the bark glides 
along with the smoothness of a balloon. 


The Doctor. Spencer has the faculty of describing ; and among tra- 
vellers there is no faculty more uncommon. They overload us with 
rising and setting suns; not a headland can escape being packed into 
their portfolio; not a rivulet but has its register; and the reader 
the book from his hand, saturated with the very sleepy delights of 
Nature. But, in the hands of a clever man, all is the reverse: a touch 
of his pen gives you the landscape, a phrase lets you into the whole 
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ing on board the Government corvette with Count Woran- 
zoff, Mr. Spencer set forth for Anapey the Russian settlement on 
the coast of Circassia. The most delightful hours of the voyage wera 
by night, for which the moon was their lamp, and she gave them light 
such as is not made for our misty heayens; they could read by it, and 
enjoy the ponnery of the shore with a pleasure precluded by the fiery 
eiitecs of the day. At length they were roused one morning by the 
sailor's cry of Tcherkessee, which we have softened into Circassia. The 
lower chain of the Caucasus was glittering in the dawn: the view was 
magnificent. The peaks were ecennivel] brightened with all kinds of 
splendours as the sun ascended, and the fortress was seen at their feet, 
bristling with cannon, and soon pouring outa salute from its batteries, in 
honour of the Governor-General. But another sight, still more striking, 
was in reserve. As the dawn spread on the mountains, they began to 
exhibit troops of the Circassians in arms, apparently brought into life 
hy the sight of the fleet, which, though consisting of but a few little 
vessels, was enough to excite the vigilance of those gallant mountaineers. 
Horsemen were seen galloping from hill to hill, as if to summon the 
pepulation. Those, however, soon disappeared, leaving only a few cen- 
tinels in the most prominent situations ; but the aid of the telescope 
showed that ihe tribes were awake, and that the forest shades and moun- 
tain sides swarmed with men prepared for battle. 


The Rector. The character of the Emperor Nicholas is said to be intel- 
ligent, and humane. Yet by what strange fatality is it that the Russian 
arms are now alternately employed in riveting x on the Poles and 
breaking down the independence of the Circassians. The Russian plan 
in Circassia is evidently total conquest; but on what pretext? Offence ? 
None. Civilisation ? By what right, must it not be inquired, does Russia 
feel entitled to civilise by the sword? But the Circassian is not an 
uncivilised man, nor does he live in a neglected country. Spencer’s 
description of both the porns and the wren is all but rapturous, In 
the Russian camp on the shore he met a Circassian noble, who had 
come over to the Russians, but who was suspected by them to have come 
over merely to see the nakedness of the land. He was one of the hand- 
somest men whom he had ever seen. The ladies of the governor’s 
party gave him the name of Jupiter. Spencer thought him more de- 
serving the name of Antinous. 

“ His head and features were truly Grecian, and strikingly fine, while 
the luxuriant beard, dark mustachios, and turbaned cap imparted an 
expression of manly beauty and character. In truth, his figure, for 
athletic grace, might have served for a model for Phidias,”’ 


The Barrister. No guilt can be deeper than that of the man who, 
without necessity, makes war; the misery is so extensive, the waste 
of national means so lavish, and the obstacle to civilisation so fatal. 
The seizure of Poland by the Russians, atrocious as it was, was even 
more justifiable than their invasion of Circassia. The Poles were dan- 
gerous neighbours: they had often made Russia tremble; and it was 
notorious that they would have rejoiced to ally themselves with an 
power capable of leading them on the march to St. Petersburg. Still 
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there was no sufficient peed for the partition, and none whatever 
for the extinction of the kingdom. But in the invasion of Circassia no 
reason is offered, except that they are barbarians, and that their territory 
is convenient to the completeness of the Russian dominions. Those are 
not the pretexts of artful diplomacy, but the insolence of ee robbery ; 
and every voice of human ame and national feeling in Europe ought 
to be raised against the tyrannical aggressor. But the country of the 
Circassians requires nothing of Russian culture. Spencer describes its 

ct from the shore, the only point at which he then could view it, as 

ibiting every evidence of civilised industry. As the little fleet 
steered along, the successive forms of the landscape displayed them- 
selves in unrivalled beauty. 

“Every spot appeared diligently cultivated ; the sides of the hills 
were laid out in pretty fields, inclosed with palings, in which numerous 
flocks and herds were feeding, ther with horses evidently of the 
finest breed. The cottages also had neat verandahs in front. And the 
verdant pastures and meadows, intermingled with the corn, and the dark 
shades of the groves and clumps of forest trees, formed a picture which 
excited the most lively admiration of our whole party. 

“ We must presume that the population and industrious habits of the 
Circassians have been underrated, for, if we take into account the vast 
territory which they occupy, and the number of hands required merely 
to cultivate one of those immense mountains, frequently rising to a 
height of five thousand feet, and, unlike those of every other country I 
have visited, fertile to the summit, the people wast te not only very 
numerous, but very indefatigable agriculturists. The scenery continued 
equally lovely, and only wanted the turretted castle, ivied monastery, 
and picturesque village of Europe, to be the most charming country im 
the world. And, thank heaven! war and revolution do not affect the 
climate ; for the atmosphere is so balmy, the air so light and bracing 
in the vicinity of the mountains, as to exceed the finest parts of Italy.” 


The Doctor. I can join in the admiration of landscape. But my 
chief interest is for the people. What figure does the population make 
in the midst of those glorious countries, where every step reminds us of 
the heroic and classic times ? 


The Rector. The population are vers of their country. In the 
first instance, Mr. Spencer could judge of them only from their displays 
on the mountain side. He afterwards saw them in their dwellings. 
But the first view was probably what might have been seen in the days 
of Mithridates, when the Pontic kingdom was in its glory. “ We saw,” 
says he, “ bands of Circassians, headed by their chiefs in bright armour, 
flying through the woods, camels loaded with women and children 
slowly pacing along the beach, varied by the appearance of some noble 
dame, covered with her white veil, mounted on her Arab steed, and 
attended by her women. And, to give a still further variety, they were 
a people different from every other—a people who have maintained 
their independence, while the most powerful nations fell under the sway 
of the barbarian or the rule of the conqueror of civil life—a le 
living in all the primitive simplicity of the ancient patriarchs, still re- 
taining their own laws, customs, and manners from time immemorial— 
a race the most beautiful on the face of the globe, and who have neyer 
been contaminated by a mixture with the blood of foreigners.” 
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Yet through this country the Russian eae eit cetera 
My cut roads for his convoys and cannon, to build fortresses for 

his slaves, and, after infinite slaughter, to sit as the m 
of indignant subj and rule over a country where he 
his reign in b These volumes deserve perusal for their spirit, their 
novelty, and their elegance. The author’s adventures in the interior 
are curious and strikingly told, and, though we cannot suppose With 
him that England is re tak nee te defence ler aaious 
is impossible to repress the wi t the Russian invasion may fail, 
that an innocent, gallant, and industrious people may the land 
that God has given them, unshackled by the gross ambition of the Mus- 
covite. 


The Colonel. “‘ Stokeshill Place.” The history of the novel for the 
last fifty years would be a curious record of the varieties, of literature. 
Just half a century ago the English novel was dead, and its ghosts 
wandered through the world in the vanishing shapes of volumes from 
the Minerva library. The German school then attempted to put life 
into the remnants of romance, but the life was so grim, so lurid, and 
80 convulsive, that the novel was rather a specimen of literary galvyanism 
than of life. The Waverley era then followed, and the novel sprang 
upon its feet, a forcible, free, and vigorous figure of reality. Yet even 
of this the world weary. Scott’s knowledge of nature, of the more 
obscure parts of aay, and of the peculiarities of national character, 
had clothed the novel in a new costume. In the language of the thea- 
tre, no man was more a master of the “ properties.”” But, unfortunately, 
he reverted too often to his national wardrobe. Like his own hero, 
M‘Gregor, he was nothing without the tartans; his energies were all 
reserved for his native dialect: his dignity was all concentrated in the 
mountain robber; and all his heroism evaporated when beyond the 
clang of the claymore. His English characters were never the favour- 
ites of his English readers, noreven of himself; they were feeble and 
frivolous, awkward and unnatural. The hero of his first novel was the 
model of them all, and the Waverley family propagated their weakness 
through the long line of his romances. Next came a new course— 
fashiouable setae We turned, with something like eager gratification 
to English life after having wandered so long among the eagle haunts, 
the mountain solitudes, and the robber-peopled glens of Highland ad- 
venture. This novel, too, had its day; and we are now coming to the 
light and — description of domestic society—a style evidently 
incapable of the deur of the historic novel, or the sparkling eccen- 
tricity of the fashionable, but still offering large resources to a vivid 
describer of manners, portraying feelings that enter deep into the human 
bosom, and a — at once the softest and most vigorous sensibilities 
of our nature. “ Stokeshill Place, or the Man of Business,’’ is a novel 
of this last species, a graceful and intelligent production, ranging over a 
large extent of human experience, and expressed in the polished lan- 
guage of a practised writer. 


The Doctor. This novel, I presume, is by Mrs. Gore—already the 
writer of some very able performances, transcripts of her own expe- 
rience in society, and exhibiting, in every instance, remarkable ease 
and animation. The plot of her novel shows with what facility a woman 
of talent can pursue her investigations through the various grades of. 
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éhiacter!' The’ work’ is formed on the true principle—that of 
dvamhii; her persons are characters, her chapters scenes, her volume 
dete; and her finale is a catastrophe. . 


;' The. Rector, It has been a doubt, whether a novelist should » have 
a moral in view, and, unquestionably, if the moral is made the ground 
work of the story, the atury will be dull. No man reads a novel for the 
sr pqeen FAEpene of being made wiser; no man reads it as a guide to his 
conduct in life, or as a controller of his passions; and yet the novel is 
imperfect which does not contain all those results; which does not im- 
some great principle of morals without the ostentation of wisdom, 
increase the force of our thought without affecting to sharpen the keen- 
ness of our understanding, | in the simplicity of its incident add to 
our knowledge of the motives that form the mainsprings of human life, 
The hero of the tale is a man of business, in possession of a large 
fortune ; with a lovely daughter, whose aggrandizement forms the hope 
of his existence. At the head of five thousand a-year he has retired 
to a beautiful spot in the centre of Kent, where it is his purpose to gain 
the influence which shall send him back with double lustre to the me- 
tropolis. In the country he canvasses the borough, justly knowing that, 
for an obscure man, the only way to distinction is through parliament, 
He gains his point, and proudly adds M.P. to his name. bis daugh- 
ter’s hand is solicited by the son of a duke ; he sees the coronet glitter- 
ing over his head; and, in this moment of exultation, receives the 
desperate intelligence that the man with whom he was joined as a 
banker has failed for a vast sum, and that papers have been found in 
his desk involving him in the bankruptcy. He flies the country, and takes 
refuge in Belgium, where his daughter accompanies him, and exhibits 
all the virtues of an Englishwoman in adversity. 


The Colonel. Yet it is scarcely gallant to the fair authoress thus to 
anticipate her plot. Dialogue, character, and scene are essential to its 
developmeuvt. The volume contains powerful scenes. Take one ex- 
ample: Barnsley, residing in his sumptuous house, has received the 
first notice of his ill fortune in a letter informing him that the bank of 
Closeman and Company has failed, and that his deposit of seven thou- 
sand pounds is of course gone :— 

** Barnsley, who since he had been in parliament had made a sort of 
business levee of his breakfast-room, leaving Margaret to take her 
morning meal alone in her own room, hastened in to inquire after her, 
hat on head, and stick in hand. 

“** T am sorry,’ said his daughter, ‘ to hear that you have had a 
business of so disagreeable a nature on your hands.’ 

“* Disagreeable, [ believe you! Seven thousand pounds gone like 
a puff of wind. Seven thousand / There ought to be law in this com- 
mercial country making bankruptcy amenable to the criminal law. A 
year or two in Newgate would be a lesson to the gentry, who are now 
allowed to pick one’s pocket with impunity.’ ”’ 

He now receives another letter, tears it open, and runs over the con- 
tents. Great was his daughter’s astonishment to perceive that, at. the 
close of his second reading, the open letter fell from his hands. Barn- 
sley’s teeth were set, his hands clenched, his face was ghastly. 

** My dear, dear father,’ cried a eet. flying towards him, and 
hanging over him, ‘ what has happened? can be the matter?’ 
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“ Instead of answering, Barnsley gazed with his glassy eyes ‘upon 
a al dear father,’ she cried, seizing his hands in hets; “are 
ill 4 


“ 
22 


‘ Ruined!’ faltered , in a searcely recognizable tone. 
‘Read.’ She read the letter of ruin. ‘ Not a guinea left in the world; 
ruin and starvation staring us in the face!’ burst at length from his 
livid = 
“*My dear father,’ faltered Margaret, ‘ compose yourself: things 
may turn out better than you expect.’ 

“* How? show me how? What do you know of business? Why 
should you think yourself wiser than all the world ? hi g must 
go to the creditors. I have nothing but the coat on my back I. can 


call my own.’ 

ning You have your daughter,’ cried she; ‘ your daughter, who will 
abide by you—your daughter, who will work for you,’ throwing herself 
on her knees, and flinging her arms round him. 

* * You talk like a fool, Margaret,’ said cory * you will be en- 
lightened to your cost when you find we have only been endured by 
cant when raised by money to its level. We shall be cast forth like 

ogs. 

“* A flood of tears came to her relief, and with tears the human heart 
invariably softens. Another quarter of an hour brought before her a 
new view of her position; the filial devotion which she had contem- 
plated as a pleasure, became henceforth a duty. ‘ He may refuse my 
offers,” she murmured, while reflecting upon the harshness of her father ; 
* but who else will bear with him? No: a time will come, when [ 
shall be necessary to him. Hitherto my existence has been a dream, 
My life is now beginning.’ ” 

In this spirit of vigorous virtue, Margaret perseveres, leads her father 
to Belgium, collects the remnants of his fortune, and in a beautiful re- 
treat commences a career of tranquillity. 


The Rector. A portion still more to my taste is that in which this 
excellent daughter labours to cultivate pure feelings in her father’s mind. 
His career has been one of turbulence, worldly gain, and worldly pas- 
sions. He now becomes gradually awake to its emptiness. This is a 
striking passage :— 

“ She could not but recal to mind the hard and impenitent spirit in 
which the mortified man had rebelled against the chastening of Heaven, 
and view with admiration and gratitude the spring of pure water which 
the touch of the prophet’s rod had called forth from the flinty rock. It 
was now as she could desire with the father whom her soul loved. The 
world was no longer all in all. He was humble, penitent, tender, bear- 
ing and forbearing, giving and forgiving, loving and deserving love. 
He sometimes seemed to smile with contempt at the recollection of the 
enthralling charm which the mean interests of life had once usurped 
over his mind, ere he learned that true happiness resides in the in- 

of human affections, in the power of doing good to those we 
love, and the occasion of receiving at their hands.’ 

The work then passes ha variety of adventure to the close of 
the narrative. One melancholy incident occurs, but virtue, constancy, 
and honour, finally find their reward. 
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. The Barrister. “ Uncle Horace, a Novel.” Mrs. Hall’s novels of 
Irish character have already stamped her as a writer of quick observa- 
tion. Her language is flowing and natural, her ions are pure 
and feminine, and she has the art of being humorous wi vulgarity, 
and spirited without coarseness. In ence, her novels of [ri 
character have attained a arity which has excited her to the higher 
effort of giving us sketches of English life. Uncle Horace is an eccentric 
personage, devoted to his business as a Liverpool merchant, and stron 
— in favour of English habits and lish feelings. Mr. 

rown Lorton, his brother, is the antipodes of all this. He, too, had 
been a Liverpool merchant, but had made a large fortune, had married, 
and finall fixed himself in London for the pu of introducing his 
daughter Mary, a beauty of seventeen. Yet the heroine of the novel is 
Margaret, her mother, betrothed in early life to a foreign Count, who 
unconsciously, perhaps to Mrs. Hall herself, becomes the hero. Mar- 
garet Linden has married Brown Lorton, the recollection of her early 
engagement still hanging over her, and embittering her existence. The 
foreigner is magnificent and melo-dramatic, extremely showy, and 
extremely knavish, living by his wits and the folly of mankind. But 
take an example of its style. 

Mary and Mortimer, her lover, are telling their romances to each 
other, when they hear a shriek from the pavilion. ‘* They rush in, and 
find Mrs. Lorton standing near the spot where her daughter had left 
her, pale, and rigid as marble, her eyes fixed on the countenance of a 
tall, thin man, whose prominent features and black curling hair ren- 
dered him, if not handsome, of striking and picturesque appearance. 
His figure was, or rather had been, enveloped in a blue boat-cloak that 
lay upon the ground; his dress was a mingling of English and i 
costume, the richly embroidered waistcoat and trowsers belonging to t 
latter, while the tight-fitting jacket, and black silk kerchief tied care- 
lessly round his throat claimed affinity with that class of gentlemen 
who are said to spend much time on board their yachts. He had 

ped Mrs. Lorton’s arm with his right hand, and stood opposite to 

r; for a minute neither appeared to notice the entrance of and 
Mortimer, and they heard the stranger say, ‘ Why did you scream? Are 
you indeed mad?’ The instant his eye rested on them, he a his 
self-possession, and relinquishing his turned to the youthful pair, 
and bowing with perfect ease and grace of manner, said, before aaa 
over-boiling feelings had time to vent themselves in words, .* Mrs. 
Lorton has been so much astonished at the re-appearance of an old friend 
this morning, whom she saw only last night, that she has forgotten to 
greet him. She will, however, remember me presently,’ ” 


The Barrister. How a novel should conclude, is one of the nicest 
questions of authorship. Sorrow is one of the deepest of our feelings, 
and melancholy sometimes the most pleasing, and yet I doubt whether 
a novel in any instance should end tragically. The mind is dissatisfied 
unless justice is done, and where loveliness and innocence run 
their course of trial, happiness is only justice. The authority of 
Shakspeare it is, of course, heresy to doubt; yet I am content to be 
0s Seba heresy, in wishing to see his Cordelia rescued from the fate 
which the great dramatist gives her, and his ancient king, rescued from 
the ingratitude of his daughters, and triumphing over his enemies, old 
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Lear—every inch a . I am thus driven to the conclusion, that the 
lovers alwa orbs at the close of a novel, while I should con- 
ye all the ~ 


relations, crabbed aunts, frowning guardians, and 
pos te attorneys at law, to the various punishments, Devonshire cottages, 
Queen ethos, and straight waistcoats, which the law of reason and 
the pen of romance could inflict upon them. For the master villains, I 
should delight in discovering still higher penalties ; they i 
turn bandits, and be blown up in their own castles, or be 
and toss up the waters of the Mediterranean with oars twenty feet long ; 
or palpitate on some Neapolitan scaffold, and die with a monk on one 
side and a mistress on the other. 

The Doctor. In this case, the novel concludes to your heart’s content. 
Its genuine hero, driven through all the doubles of his villanies, is at 
last on the point of being arrested, the avenger finds him at last. Then 
follows a scene: “ Philip moved to the door, and placed himself at the 
entrance ; D’Oraine expostulated, soothed, threatened, but all he said 
could not extort a reply from the obdurate and determined Philip. If 
his prisoner advanced towards where he had sentinelled himself, he im- 
mediately raised his pistol, and it occurred to him more than once, as 
being strange that D’Oraine had thrust his hand into his bosom, and had 
not attempted, after the commencement of their interview, to draw it forth. 
The midnight air became cold, and more cold as the morning drew 
nigh. The tir-ra-la of the travelling coaches broke upon their ear 
more frequently ; the cocks from the neighbouring homesteads crew ; 
and the faint light of approaching day mingled with that of the full yet 
chill and pallid moon. D’Oraine had reclined against the wall for 
nearly an hour without uttering a sound. Philip still kept his pistol in 
his hand ; when the sound of voices and footsteps, at no very considerable 
distance, made the sculptor speak again. ‘ Must I then lead you 
to your fate? Do as I desire, and you have a chance of liberty.* 

“Philip never forgot the look which was D’Oraine’s answer to his 
words, It was such as the rich man in torments might have been sup- 

ed to cast across the fiery gulf on Lazarus, as he rested in Abraham’s 
m. Though, alas! there was little of the right and humble spirit 
of the patient Lazarus in the character of Philip. 

“The men drew more near. ‘ There is yet time,’ repeated the sculptor 
twice, ‘yet time.’ He stepped within the threshold, and half-closed 
the door. ‘Is not your spirit of sufficient strength to prompt you to 
escape - stare, the gaze, the contempt of the whole world? There is 

et time !’ 
“ The men’s voices sounded as if they were in the small garden of the 
cottage—another moment—and they came near the window. 

** Say,’ muttered Philip, ‘that you will do as I require, and no 
power shall force that door. There is yet time !’ 

“Another look like the first fell from D’Oraine upon the sculptor. 
His eyes met those of his pursuer with so fixed a gaze of agony and 
despair, that he hardly perceived the movement, as he drew a dagger 
from his vest, and plunged it twice into his own bosom.” 

Thus dies the profligate hero of the tale. But the gentler and more 
honourable dramatis persona relieve the reader, and the termination of 
this animated performance “ arridet virginibus puerisque.” 


